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Art.  1. — Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg;  and  History  of 
Prussia,  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By 
Leopold  Ranke.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sir  Alexander 
and  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  Three  vols.  8vo.  London :  J.  Murray. 

A  HISTORY  of  Prussia  has  long  been  needed.  The  state  of  our 
historical  literature  called  for  it,  and  we  had  hoped  the  defi¬ 
ciency  would  be  supplied  by  the  work  before  us.  The  distin¬ 
guished  reputation  of  Professor  Ranke  led  us  to  regard  his 
volumes  with  great  confidence  ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  what  would  be  extensively  popular  among  our  country¬ 
men,  but  with  the  assurance  that  his  erudition, patient  investigation, 
and  calm  judgment,  would  open  up  the  path  of  research  to  other 
writers,  who,  though  deficient  in  some  of  his  qualities,  might  be 
better  suited  to  adapt  his  theme  to  the  taste  and  previous  acquire¬ 
ments  of  English  readers.  We  cannot  sajr  that  this  expecta¬ 
tion  has  been  wholly  fulfilled.  The  work  is  not  precisely  what 
we  had  anticipated.  The  title  under  which  it  was  first  announced 
was  a  misnomer,  and  even  that  which  it  now  bears  is  only  very 
imperfectly  descriptive  of  its  contents.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
history  of  Prussia,  but  only  a  contribution  to  such  history,  and 
we  are  concerned  lest  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  its  limited 
range— arising  from  the  too  ambitious  title  under  which  the 
English  translation  was  announced — should  ensure  it  a  less 
cordial  reception  than  it  merits.  It  is  bad  policy  to  pre- 
mce  the  introduction  of  a  friend  by  compliments  which  awaken 
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expectations  that  cannot  be  realized.  Disappointment  at  not 
meeting  with  all  that  was  looked  for,  renders  us  insensihU'  to  the 
talents  or  the  virtues  that  are  possessed,  and  induces  a  much 
lower  estimate  than  a  more  judicious  course  would  have  ensured. 
So  it  is  with  books,  and  authors  have,  therefore,  much  reason  to 
complain  of  admirers  who  jeopardize  their  legitimate  reputation 
by  preferring  claims  which  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  sterling  one,  worthy  of  the  high 
repute  of  its  author,  and  sure,  when  tairly  tested,  of  taking  rank 
w’ith  the  lasting  productions  of  the  age.  It  displays  the  same 
general  characteristics  as  his  former  publications,  and  will  be  read 
w  ith  satisfaction  and  with  profit  by  those  w  ho  are  more  concerned 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  arcana  of  European  history,  than  to  bo 
pleased  w  ith  the  glitter  of  splendid  writing.  Erofessor  rianke'> 
forte  does  not  lie  in  the  latter  direction.  His  mind  is  thoroughly 
German,  and  his  style  of  composition  is  well  suited  to  it.  'fhere 
is  a  coldness  and  matter-of-fact  character  in  his  statements,  which, 


however  friendly  to  accuracy  of  outline,  fails  to  give  the  warmth 
and  expression  of  life  to  his  picture.  e  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  student  intimately  acquainted  with  the  events 
detailed.  This  is  much,  and  w’e  arc  grateful  for  it;  but  there  is 


no  fascination  in  the  narrative,  and  the  generid  reader  will, 
therefore,  sometimes  weary  over  it,  and  be  tempted  to  close  the 
book  before  completing  its  perusal.  Few’,  unhappily,  are  so 
intent  on  the  sterling  results  of  reading  as  to  continue  their 
pursuit  through  what  they  deem  a  w’earisome  process.  Such 
w’orks  as  those  of  our  author  arc,  in  fact,  better  adapted  to  the 
few’  than  to  the  many.  They  w  ill  never  be  extensively  poj)ular 
in  this  country,  but  the  ruling  minds  which  ultimatidy  determine 
the  opinion  and  views  of  their  age,  w  ill  prize  them  highly,  and 
recur  to  them  w  ith  the  assurance  of  finding  an  ample  reward  lor 


their  labour. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  work,  very  obvious  on  its 
surfixce,  which  must  be  allow'cd  to  detract  from  its  historical 
value.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  w  ithout  feeling  that  it  has 
been  prepared  for  a  special  object,  and  is  designed  to  bear  on 
passing  events.  Its  purpose  is  that  of  a  Erussian  inanilesto, 
rather  than  of  an  impartial  history,  and  our  confidence  is  thus 
shaken  in  the  soundness  of  its  conclusions,  and,  sometimes,  cu'n 
in  its  statement  of  facts.  c  frequently'  suspect  that  the  atho- 
cate,  rather  than  the  historian,  is  speaking,  and  ask  oursches 
W’hether  the  whole  truth  is  exhibited  ;  w  hether  there  are  not 
other  facts  which  would  go  far  to  modify,  though  they’  might  not 
reverse,  the  judgments  pronounced.  The  existing  state  ol  things 
in  Germany'  affords  an  explanation  of  much  of  this,  and  mn>t 
understood  before  the  present  work  can  be  duly’  appreciate 
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The  author  never  loses  sight  of  the  (lermun  interests  of  Prussia. 
He  urixes  them  on  all  oecasions,  aiul  eviilently  seeks  to  produce 
the  impression  of  the  House  of  Hraiulenburg  having  uniformly 
sought  their  advancement.  The  policy  of  the  Hucal  House  is 
represented  as  essentially  German,  and  its  growth  as  having  been 
identitied  with  that  of  the  Empire.  Austria  is,  of  course,  pro- 
jx^rtiouablv  depressed.  Indeed,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  magni- 
fviiiij  the  German  patriotism  of  Prussia,  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighlnnir  and  rival.  Now  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  on 
an  examination  of  the  question  thus  raised.  It  may  be  as  our 
author  alleges,  or,  as  we  rather  suspect,  an  Austrian  advocate 
might  have  much  to  advance  against  his  hy]iothesis.  AN'e  are 
simply  concerned  to  note  the  fact,  as  indicating  the  animus  of 
the  work,  and,  having  done  so,  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  account  of  its  contents. 


Professor  Kanke  has  been  employed  for  several  years  in  the 
investigation  of  materials  relating  to  the  period  embraced  in  this 
work.  The  archives  of  l^erlin,  Dessau,  Dresden,  Paris,  and 
London,  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  works  of 
Frederick  11.,  named  the  Great,  have  been  diligently  employed 
to  illustrate  the  momentous  events  of  his  reign.  The  author,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  Historiographer  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  has  been  appointed  member  of  a  commission  to  prepare 
a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Frederick,  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  at  Herlin.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  has  had 
s|>ecial  inducements  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  literary 
productions  of  the  conqueror  of  Silesia,  and  the  history  before 
us  bears  ample  evidence  of  his  having  done  so.  His  original 
design  was  probably  more  comprehensive  than  the  present 
work,  and  if  so,  we  trust  he  will  yet  fulfil  it.  The  interests 
to  which  we  have  adverted  may  have  led  to  a  temporary  rc- 
liiupiishment  of  his  larger  scheme,  but  ought  not  to  induce 
its  abandonment.  The  design,  is  only  dtTerred,  wo  woidd 
bun  hope,  until  calmer  times  and  a  more  settled  order  of  things 
shall  characterise  the  German  states.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
accept  the  present  as  an  instalment  only  of  a  huger  work,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  its  merits,  though  fully  aware 
of  its  falling  short  of  our  expectations,  deferring  to  the  state  of 
Lurope  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
1  ranee,  Austria,  Russia,  and  England,  divided  amongst  them  the 
elements  of  politicid  power.  Professor  Ranke  remarks,  *  there 
"as  still  room  left  for  an  independent  European  power,  and 
Prussia  determined  to  fill  it.  'Hie  purpose  of  the  following 
hook  is  to  describe  the  events  hy  which  this  wiis  accomplished. 
Irom  small  beginnings — like  everv  really  living  power — Prussia 
had  already  risen  to  considerable  (eminence,  wlien,  impelh'd  not 
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so  much  by  conscious  ambition  as  by  the  duty  of  sclf-prcscrva- 
tion,  she  endeavoured  to  secure  for  herself  a  position  independent 
on  every  side.  After  a  brief  glance  at  her  early  historv,  we  will 
examine  the  epoch  of  her  elevation,  and  the  dangerous  contests 
through  which  she  secured  her  position — more  especially  the 
latter  years  of  Frederick  William  I.,  and  the  earlier  of  that 
Frederick  whom  posterity  has  called  the  Great.’ 

His  work  deals  largely  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  period,  and 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  history  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg,  than  of  the  Prussian  people.  Indeed,  little  in¬ 
sight  is  afi’orded  into  the  condition  of  the  latter.  They  arc  seen 
only  partially — constituting  the  back-ground  of  a  painting  in 
which  Frederick  II.  and  his  predecessors  are  the  prominent  person¬ 
ages.  The  author  himself  is  aware  of  this,  and  deprecates  criti¬ 
cism  by  pleading  the  spirit  of  the  age.  ^  Let  none,’  he  says, 
‘  find  fault  because  I  have  interwoven  much  that  is  personal  and 
characteristic  with  the  history  of  a  state  ;  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  epoch  of  which  I  had  to  treat  that  the  one  should  be  most 
intimately  blended  with  the  other.  It  is  only  after  the  accession 
of  Frederick  II.  that  the  restriction  which  this  imposed  upon 
the  progress  of  the  country  was  removed.’ 

The  early  history  of  Prussia  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  struggles  which  were  consequent  on  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  happened  throughout  Europe,  as  in  our  own  country, 
that  the  religious  and  the  political  were  intimately  blended.  It 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  from  the  doctrine  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  Christendom,  from  immemorial  times.  The 
spiritual  was  allied  with  the  secular  in  all  existing  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  therefore, 
acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  their  craft  in  seeking 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  changes  which  were  wrought.  It  is 
true  that  religion  was  thus  injured,  but  politicians  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  use  her  as  a  mere  stalking-horse,  to  be 
deterred  from  their  policy  by  any  such  consideration.  It  was 
the  hereditary  faith  of  their  class,  and  their  interests  were 
too  closely  identified  with  its  maintenance  to  allow  them  to 
become  unbelievers.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  is  necessary  to  an  accurate  judgment  on  this  portion  of 
European  history. 


*  Catholicism/  says  our  author,  *  which  had  been  so  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  German  nation,  and  had  been  driven  out  of  so  many  wide 
districts,  had  in  the  mean  time  been  purged  of  many  errors  and  abuses, 
but  was  once  more  filled  with  the  spirit  of  persecution ;  and  it  had 
now  regained  full  possession  of  southern  Europe,  where  the  greatest 
monarchy  then  existing,  namely,  the  Spanish,  into  whose  cofiers  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  fiow’ed,  displayed  unlimited  devotion  to  its 
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interests.  Catholicism  once  more  spread  over  Germany,  and  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  took  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Amonj» 
the  temporal  princely  houses  there  were  two  which,  although  they  had 
lonj?  wavered,  had  at  length  not  only  refused  to  join  the  rest,  but  had 
also  become  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  restored  Catholic  doc¬ 
trines  :  these  were  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  latter  power  wasted  its  energies  upon  a  mistaken  line  of  action. 
Austria,  on  the  contrary,  although  in  fact  merely  a  territorial  princi¬ 
pality  like  the  rest,  had  been  so  long  in  possession  of  the  im])erial 
dignity,  that  she  had  an  evident  and  mighty  interest  in  reviving  the 
idea  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  Empire.  The  religious  differences 
had  strengthened,  instead  of  weakening,  the  pow'er  of  the  imperial 
throne :  the  great  ecclesiastical  bodies,  which  formerly  had  often 
opj)osed  the  Emperor,  now  looked  mainly  to  him  for  support,  and  the 
prospect  was  now'  opened  to  him  of  recovering  his  power  over  the 
whole  of  Germany  by  means  of  an  alliance  among  the  spiritual  estates 
of  the  Empire.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  8. 

The  I'liirty  Years’  AVar  grew  out  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
should  be  deeply  pondered  l)y  all  who  would  master  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  understand  the  subsequent  policy  of  European  states, 
'fhe  calamities  of  this  war  would  be  incredible,  had  not  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Schiller  and  other  authentic  records  placed  them  beyond 
question.*  Out  of  these  disorders  tlic  House  of  Brandenburg 
rose  to  power.  The  new  state  of  things  which  resulted  from 
them,  afforded  the  opportunity  which  their  ambition  craved,  and 
the  talents  of  their  ducal  chiefs  qualified  them  pre-eminently  for 
the  career  on  which  they  entered.  Their  original  territory  was 
peopled  by  the  Germans  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  It  formed,  in  fact,  like  Silesia,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  and  liivonia,  a  German  colony,  and  from  the  very  first 
gave  signs  of  great  vigour.  For  a  time  the  March  of  Branden¬ 
burg  w  as  the  scene  of  intestine  commotion  and  plunder.  ‘  The 
nearer  you  approach  to  the  March,’  says  a  contemporary  chro¬ 
nicler,  ‘  the  more  unsafely  do  you  travel :  each  one  hath  usurped 
a  power  that  he  had  not  before,  and  doth  only  that  which  he 
listeth.’  The  Emperor  Sigmund  was  fully  occupied  by  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  empire,  and  at  length  entrusted  the  government 
district  to  his  friend  and  relative,  Frederick,  Burgrave  of 
Niimbcrg.  ‘  The  most  important  day,’  says  Professor  Ranke, 
‘  m  the  early  history  of  the  March  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
family  of  Zollern  was  the  18th  of  April,  1417,  when,  in  the 
market-place  of  Constance,  the  Emperor  Sigmund  formally  in¬ 
vested  the  Burgrave  w'ith  the  dignity  of  Elector,  jilaccd  in  his 
hands  the  ffag  with  the  arms  of  the  March,  and  received  from 

\\e  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Schiller’s  ‘  History,’  whicli  is  now 
nCr  *  ’  J'  hhin  the  reach  of  all,  by  its  rc-publicatioii  in  Mr.  Bohn’s  ‘  Standard 
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him  the  oath  of  allegiance.’  The  immediate  successors  of  the 
Elector  carried  out  his  policy,  but  we  pass  over  the  rapid  sketch 
of  our  author  in  order  to  dwell  more  fully  on  events  nearer  our 
time,  and  possessed  of  greater  historical  interest.  Frederick 
William  assumed  the  FTectorate  about  the  close  of  ‘  the  3'hirtv 
Years’  War,’  and  found  his  hereditary  dominions  ‘  laid  waste  anil 
utterly  powerless  ;  the  several  provinces  disunited,  and  totally 
wanting  in  any  sound  line  of  policy.  The  country  was  a  con¬ 
stant  and  easy  prey  to  the  violence  of  all  the  belligerent  powers.’ 
To  the  remedy  of  these  disorders  he  addressed  himself  with 
great  skill  and  vigour.  He  possessed,  eminently,  a  practical 
judgment,  and  his  training  in  the  Netherlands  had  greatly  en¬ 
larged  his  knowledge,  and  given  him  an  insight  into  other  forms 
of  polity.  His  views  wxre  directed  to  two  points,  one  of  which 
was  uniformly  subservient  to  the  other.  The  condition  of  Ger¬ 
many,  according  to  the  received  notions  on  matters  ecclesiastical, 
called  for  a  Protestant  prince  of  suificient  power  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  Frederick  AV  illiam  presented 
himself  as  such.  His  position,  as  head  of  the  Protestant  party, 
re-acted  on  his  temporal  interests,  and  enabled  him  to  assume  a 
tone,  and  to  exert  a  power,  which  greatly  contributed  to  his  territo¬ 
rial  aggrandizement.  This  was  inevitable  in  his  position,  though 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose,  nor  indeed  would  it  he  reasonable 
to  expect,  that  he  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  so  potent  an  iiiHu- 
cnce : — 

‘  If,’  says  Professor  Ranke,  ‘  two  opposing  religious  systems  were 
henceforth  to  exist  in  the  Fin])ire,  it  was  essential  that  each  should 
afford  a  sufficient  counter])oise  to  the  other,  so  that  neither  need  con¬ 
stantly  fly  to  some  foreign  power  for  assistance  against  every  danger 
that  threatened  it. 

‘Alliances  had  been  formerly  made  for  this  object,  but  these  had 
invariably  been  forcibly  broken  up,  or  had  split  upon  some  internal 
dissension.  It  was  therefore  of  immense  advantage  for  (ierman  Pro¬ 
testantism  that  a  power  should  arise  which  should  be  able  to  defend 
itself  unaided,  and  effectually  to  resist  all  foreign  interference. 

‘  Rut  this  was  far  from  being  all  that  was  reejuired.  It  might  safely 
be  assumed  that  Sweden  would  always  afford  protection  to  the  religious 
element ;  but  this  was  not  consistent  with  the  German  idea  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  which  had  never  separated  itself  from  the  Pmipcror  and  the 
Empiie.  A  most  dangerous  influence  upon  the  internal  relations  of 
the  German  commonwealth  would  be  thus  given  to  a  line  of  }»olicy 
necessarily  directed  towards  entirely  foreign  interests.  During  the 
course  of  the  wars,  the  two  powers  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Germany  had,  by  dint  of  intolerable  violence  and  oppression,  extorted 
important  cessions  of  territory.  The  time  was  now  come  for  endea¬ 
vouring  to  regain  that  which  had  been  thus  lost.  The  honour  ot  the 
Gennun  name  had  to  be  suppcmtcd,  or  rather  to  be  restored. 
hapjK'ned  that  the  interest  of  Protestantism  and  of  individual  territoria 
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princes  was  bound  up  with  a  common  national  interest  tempering  the 
acerbity  of  the  former.  Constituted  as  the  German  Empire  then  was, 
it  was  possible  for  a  prince  to  conceive  and  ])ursue  both  these  principles 
simultaneously.  All  that  was  needed  was  that  he  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so  on  the  strength  of  his  own  unaided  authority.’ — Ib, 
pp.  4o,  46. 

In  order  to  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  it  w  as  necessary  that 
the  provinces  subjected  to  his  sw%ay  should  be  released  from 
foreign  control.  The  duchy  of  Prussia  w  as  one  of  these,  for 
which  homage  had  hitherto  been  done  to  Poland,  and  it  was  a 
paramount  object  wdth  Frederick  William  to  terminate  this 
dependence.  Mis  purpose  w^as  peacefully  effected  in  November, 
1()57.  The  King  of  Poland,  in  return  for  the  aid  received  from 
Brandenburg,  released  Prussia  from  its  allegiance  to  his  crowm, 
declaring  it  a  sovereign  state,  and  Frederick  w'as,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  enabled  to  pursue  an  independent  policy,  without  having 
his  plans  thw’arted  by  the  interests  of  other  kingdoms.  Absolute 
monarchy  w'as  at  this  time  the  law  of  Europe.  It  had  been 
established  in  Denmark  by  a  resolution  of  the  IMet,  was  advanced 
greatly  in  Sw'oden,  and  carried  cverytliing  before  it  in  France, 
where  Louis  Xl\\  emancipated  liimself  from  the  control  of  his 
Parliament  and  nobles.  The  Elector,  Frederick  William,  w’as 
w’cll  disposed  to  follow^  these  examples,  and  his  experience,  poli¬ 
tical  sagacity,  and  hard  mental  texture,  qualified  him  to  succeed 
in  the  enterprise.  His  temper  w’as  naturally  violent,  but  the 
discipline  of  early  misfortune,  and  the  manifold  ditliculties  by 
which  he  was  after WMrds  surrounded,  strengthened  his  self-con¬ 
trol,  and  rendered  him  accessible  to  the  opinions  and  experience 
of  others.  He  w  as  wxdl  fitted  to  the  times  in  w  hich  he  lived,  and 
to  the  part  he  had  to  play  ;  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries 
on  many  points,  but  yielded  to  none  in  his  estimate  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  his  rank  : — 

‘  frcdcrick  William,’  says  our  author,  ‘was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  day  :  he  had  reflected  much,  and  had  had  great  ex]>e- 
nence ;  but  it  not  unfrcquently  happened  that  in  the  council-chamber 
he  abandoned  his  preconceived  o})inion,  convinced  that  some  other  view 
was  better  than  his  own.  His  decision  was  compared  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue  of  the  scales :  it  invariably  leaned  towards  the  side 
on  which  was  the  greater  weight  of  argument,  as  it  seemed,  indepen- 
ncnlly  of  his  w  ill.  “  And,”  says  the  Elector,  “  that  which  I  have  once 
resolved  in  my  privy  council,  I  am  determined  to  have  done.”  Wc 
have  already  seen  how*  little  regard  he  paid  to  traditional  rights.  His 
maxims  were— consider  w  ell,  but  execute  at  once ;  and  no  privilege 
f^hould  stand  in  the  way  of  a  needful  reform.  As  soon  as  a  matter  w'as 
once  taken  in  hand  he  thought  that  his  authority  w  as  at  stake  if  he  did 
J'ot  carry  it  out.  He  was  without  mercy  in  dealing  with  individual 
opimnents,  even  with  such  as  had  done  good  service,  as  the  example 
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of  Paul  Gerhard  sufficiently  proves.  His  rule  was  by  no  means  easy 
or  popular ;  we  find  complaints  that  words  were  reckoned  as  criminal 
as  deeds,  and  that  one  w'as  often  made  to  pay  for  the  sins  of 
75.  pp.  71,  72. 

His  religious  views  were  Protestant,  and  he  adhered  faith¬ 
fully  to  them,  refusing  on  two  occasions  the  crown  of  Poland 
because  he  would  not  desert  the  Reformed  faith.  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  were  equally  patronized  at  his  court.  He  was  indif¬ 
ferent  to  their  hostile  forms,  and,  like  many  others  who  have  acted 
a  distinguished  part  in  human  affairs,  he  cherished  the  conviction 
of  being  under  the  special  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  ^  His,’  remarks  Professor  Ranke,  ‘  was  a  solid,  severe, 
and  powerful  mind  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  flexible,  benevolent, 
and  filled  with  aspirations  after  the  Eternal.  Towards  the  King 
of  France,  as  towards  the  Emperor,  his  pride  was  unbending: 
before  God  he  had  no  consciousness  of  self.  Government  was 
not  only  his  business,  but  his  very  life,  and  he  connected  it  with 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  human  existence.’  He  died  in  April, 
1688,  leaving  to  his  successor,  Frederick  I.,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  schemes  he  had  formed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  house. 
The  new  Elector  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter,  but  steadily  followed  out  his  policy,  deterred  neither  by 
scruples  nor  danger.  ^  The  warlike  enterprise  of  Brandenburg 
never  spread  over  a  w  ider  field  than  under  Frederick  I.  Then 
it  was  that  they  first  met  the  Turks  in  terrible  battles ;  they 
showed  themselves  in  the  South  of  France  at  the  siege  of  Toulon ; 
in  their  camp  the  Protestant  service  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  territories  of  the  Pope,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country  came  to  look  on,  and  displayed  a  certain 
satisfaction  at  the  sight.’  In  January,  1701,  Frederick  I.  was 
crowmed  King  of  Prussia,  with  the  concurrence  of  Austria,  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  Poland.  His  house  had  long  aspired  to  this 
dignity,  which  had  been  as  strenuously  opposed  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  especially  by  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburgh.  A 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  at  length  favoured  his 
ambition,  and  Frederick,  seizing  it  with  promptitude,  placed 
himself  beside  the  Kings  of  Europe.  His  power  >vas  essentially 
military,  and  he  uniformly  acted  on  the  conviction,  that  he  could 
command  respect  only  by  maintaining  an  army  that  would  make 
him  feared.  He  was  not,  however,  inattentive  to  more  peaceful 
measures.  Learning  and  science  were  patronized.  Their  pro¬ 
fessors  met  with  a  cordial  reception  at  Berlin,  and  the  earlier  in¬ 
dications  of  what  has  subsequently  spread  over  Germany  beg^ 
soon  to  show’  themselves  in  the  opinions  of  its  leading  circle. 
The  Queen  of  Prussia  entered  zealously  into  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  and  her  opinions  are  of  the  more  importance  on  account  o 
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the  part  subsequently  acted  by  her  grandson,  the  correspondent 
and  friend  of  V oltaire.  Professor  Ranke  has  sketched,  her  cha¬ 
racter  with  a  somewhat  favourable  hand.  Toland,  he  informs  us, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her  mind  his  bold  and  dan¬ 
gerous  theories,  but, 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  Bayle,  more  especially  the  Dic- 
lionnaire,  which,  spite  of  its  folio  shape  and  its  learned  quotations,  was 
diligently  studied  at  Charlottenburg,  made  a  profound  impression  on 
her  mind.  It  was  in  the  regions  of  doubt  and  contradiction,  situate 
between  reason  and  belief,  to  which  this  author  leads  his  readers,  that 
an  intimacy  was  fonned  between  the  Queen  and  Leibnitz,  who  had  no 
easy  task  with  her.  She  was  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  with  which 
she  instantly  detected  the  insufficiency  of  an  argument,  and  opposed  to 
it  the  most  ingenious  objections  ;  it  appeared  as  if  the  whole  series  of 
deductions  involved  by  any  assertion  presented  itself  to  her  mind 
at  once,  with  perfect  distinctness ;  the  clearness  of  her  thoughts  ren¬ 
dered  her  an  acute  questioner,  and  she  was  apt  to  ask,  as  was  then 
said,  the  reason  of  the  reason.  By  her  Leibnitz  was  led  on  to  a  field 
of  inquiry  upon  which  he  otherwise  would  scarcely  have  entered,  and 
under  the  influence  of  her  society  he  drew  up  the  outline  of  his  Theo- 
dicee.  So  little  is  extant  of  the  Queen’s  own  writing,  that  we  can 
form  no  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  convictions  which 
she  formed  for  herself ;  hers  was  one  of  those  characters  which  carry 
their  dislike  of  all  external  practices  in  religion  to  the  utmost ;  at  all 
events  she  was  benevolent  and  affable,  compassionate  towards  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  others,  and  unshaken  under  her  own ;  she  thought  herself 
justified  in  the  belief  that  she  stood  well  with  her  God,  and  often  spoke 
of  the  peace  of  God.’ — Ih.  pp.  118,  119. 

Frederick  I.  died  in  I'cbruary,  1713,  ‘  more  beloved  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  or  successors.  1  lis  system  of  government 
and  his  natural  benevolence  had  won  for  him  the  affection  of  the 
people,  who  did  not  attribute  the  faults  of  the  administration  to 
the  will  or  the  disposition  of  their  sovereign.’ 

His  son  and  successor,  F'redcrick  William  I.,  ascended  the 
vacant  throne  with  a  determination  to  pursue  a  totally  different 
policy  from  his  father.  ‘  Tell  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,’  he  said, 
‘  that  I  am  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Field  Marshal  of  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  this  will  uphold  the  King  of  Prussia  as  he 
should  be  upheld.’  These  words  were  prophetic,  and  whatever 
doubt  was  at  first  entertained,  speedily  gave  way  before  the 
energy  and  perseverance  with  which  the  king  followed  out  his 
plan.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  armies  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  "  where,’  as  ^larlborough  remarked,  ‘  great  men  are 
formed,  and  where  princes  are  valued  according  to  their  bravery 
and  skill.’  His  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  increase  and 
organization  of  his  army,  with  the  minutest  details  of  which  he 
"as  familiar.  ^  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  him  worth  a 
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thought  was  a  standing  army,  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to 
throw  the  weight  of  the  Prussian  sword  into  tlic  balance'  of 
European  affairs.’  His  habits  were  simple,  and  his  attention  to 
business  continued  and  most  minute.  His  father’s  court  bad 
been  distinguished  by  its  splendour  and  expense,  but  Frederick 
AV^illiam  1.  instantly  dismissed  the  Lords  of  the  lledchamber  and 
other  officials,  and  applied  the  revenues  they  had  consumed  to 
the  augmentation  and  equipment  of  his  forces,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  vast  and  rapid  increase  in  the  military  power  of 
his  kingdom.  This  was  soon  evidenced  in  the  growing  weight 
of  his  councils,  and  in  the  extension  of  his  dominions.  The 
interests  of  England  w'ere  at  this  time  blended  with  those  of 
Prussia.  Poth  were  opposed  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sw  eden,  w  hose 
insane  restlessness  led  him  to  contemplate  a  descent  on  our  coast 
in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Pretender.  The  course  of 
this  royal  madman  is  a  warning  page  in  history,  which  aspiring 
ambition  may  profitably  study,  lie  passed  like  a  comet  over  the 
political  hemisphere  of  Europe,  and  was  speedily  remembered 
only  by  the  confusion  and  dismay  he  had  created.  His  career, 
how'ever,  brought  into  closer  contact  the  courts  of  IJerlin  and 
London,  though  other  elements  contributed  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult  : — 

‘  At  this  juncture,’  says  our  historian,  ‘  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  took  place  in  England — a  change  fatal  to  his  j)rospects.  Any 
attempt  to  keep  the  German  and  English  interests  se])arate  must  ])rovc 
ineffectual.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  Pretender  still  living,  who  occa¬ 
sionally  made  some  noise  in  the  world,  caused  the  ()])ponents  of  the 
Stuarts,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  Government,  to  gather 
still  more  closely  round  the  sovereign  in  w  hom  these  interests  centered. 
Now,  Hanover  was  prosecuting  a  claim  no  less  urgent  than  that  of 
Ilrandcnburg  against  the  Swedish  Government.  The  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  had  ceded  Dremcn  and  Verden  to  Hanover,  and  England  in  return 
guaranteed  the  claims  of  Denmark  upon  the  territory  of  llolstein- 
Gottorp. 

‘  This  reacted  immediately  upon  France.  The  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans  entered  into  the  closest  alliance  with  England,  and  upon  this 
alliance  the  state  of  Euroj)can  affairs  at  that  time  mainly  depended.  It 
w’as  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Regent  could  not  take  part  w  ith  Sweden 
so  comjdetely  as  Louis  XIV.  had  done  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  In 
the  year  171()  France  consented  that  Prussia  shoidd  kcej)  possession  of 
Stettin. 

‘  Rut  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  itself  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  and  i)roinisc  to 
Prussia.  George  I.  was  Frederick  William’s  father-in-law,  and  the 
two  houses  then  seemed  to  constitute  but  one  family.  This  docs  not 
imply  that  they  were  always  united,  although,  indeed,  they  seldom 
were  opposed.  They  supported,  in  common,  the  German  cause  against 
iiweden,  and  the  Protestant  interests  against  Catholicism.  Thcautho- 
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rily  of  an  Elector  of  Hanover,  suddenly  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  })ower  of  Prussia,  which  now  bc<2;an  to  be  formidable, 
changed  the  whole  balance  of  German  and  European  affairs.’  —  Ib. 
j)p.  170,  171. 

The  power  of  Austria  was  matter  of  special  apprehension  at 
this  period  to  the  statesmen  of  both  countries,  and  a  treaty  was 
cons(‘qucutly  concluded  at  Hanover,  in  September,  1725,  by 
which,  in  conjunction  with  France,  they  guaranteed  each  other’s 
possessions  and  rights.  A  general  European  struggle  appeared 
to  be  imj)ending,  and  Frederick  William  was  thus  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Anti-Austrian  party.  He  speedily,  however,  rc- 
j)cntcd  the  position  he  had  taken  up,  and  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  break  from  it.  This  was  not, 
of  course,  long  in  occurring.  The  court  of  Vienna  felt  the 
importance  of  detaching  the  Prussian  king  from  his  ncAV  alliance, 
and  their  agent  in  doing  so  was  Count  Seckendorf,  a  North 
German,  and  Prot(?stant,  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Austrian  service.  He  had  been  the  early  companion  of  the  King 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  since  neglected  no  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  friendship  thus  formed.  Such  was  the  man  whom 
chance  apparently,  but  deep  policy  in  truth,  threw  in  Frederick 

illiam’s  way  at  this  critical  conjuncture.  ‘  One  evening  in 
June  the  king  was  sitting  at  a  window  of  his  palace,  looking  at 
the  peojde  walking  up  and  down  by  the  water-side,  when  he  saw 
among  them  his  old  acquaintance  Count  Seckendorf,  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  The  king  beckoned  to  Seckendorf 
to  come  in,  and  desired  him  to  sit  beside  him.’  As  soon  as  the 
first  greeting  was  over,  the  king  asked  Seckendorf  if  he  did  not 
regard  him  as  a  good  friend  to  Hanover?  and  on  being  replied 
to  in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  ‘  My  Lord  General,  on  the  word 
of  an  officer,  1  am  far  more  of  an  Imperialist  than  of  a  Hano¬ 
verian.’  Wq  need  scarcely  say  that  friendly  relations  were 
speedily  restored  between  the  king  and  his  powerful  neighbour. 

hen  parties  were  so  disposed  to  amity^  but  little  was  needed 
to  secure  their  aid.  Prussia  became  the  pacificator  of  Emrope, 
and  for  a  time  its  mission  was  successful. 

Hie  domestic  history  of  Frederick  William  I.,  presents,  in 
one  point  at  least,  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  his  father-in- 
law,  George  I.  of  England.  The  education  of  his  son.  Prince 
frcdcrick,  was  devoid  of  all  pretensions  to  liberal  culture.  The 
acquisition  of  general  knowledge  was  desjiised.  The  jirince  was 
to  be  a  soldier  and  man  of  business,  and  the  process  through 
^hich  this  was  sought,  was  a  severe  enforcement  of  exact 
niechanical  regulations. 

‘  As  his  governors  were  distinguished  wjirriors,  so  his  associates  were 
to  he  principally  officers;  bis  tastes,  for  glory  and  valour;  and  his 
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affections,  for  the  army ;  he  must  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  he  would  be  utterly  despicable  if  not  a  soldier. 

‘  Swondly,  he  was  to  be  a  good  economist ;  he  must  be  inspired 
wdth  aversion  and  disgust  for  ostentation  and  needless  exjx'nse,  luid 
still  more  for  gaming  and  ever)’  kind  of  prodigality. 

‘  Lastly,  he  must  be  a  good  evangelical  (i.c.  Protestant)  Christian. 
The  baselessness  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  explained  to  him 
as  distinctly  and  forcibly  as  jx)ssible  ;  as  to  the  heretical  sects,  such  as 
Arians,  Socinians,  and  Quakers,  it  was  better  to  say  nothing  to  him 
about  them. 

‘  These  religious  views  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  a  scheme  for 
the  daily  emplo)’ment  of  time,  prescribed  in  the  yeiir  1725,  and  full  of 
the  exaggerated  zeal  of  that  period. 

‘  The  prince  must  rise  early  and  quickly,  and  immediately  pronounce 
a  short  prayer  kneeling  ;  as  soon  as  he  has  dressed  himself  rapidly,  ;md 
swallow’ed  a  slight  breakfast  of  tea,  a  longer  prayer  was  to  be  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  servants,  likewise  kneeling,  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  read,  and  a  psalm  sung  with  a  loud  voice  ;  the  fencing  lessons 
are  to  alternate  w'ith  religious  instruction  ;  the  prince  is  to  accompany 
the  king  to  parade  every  morning  except  Sundays,  when  he  is  to 
march  at  the  head  of  his  company  to  church.  The  strange  sort  of  in- 
struction  given  him  in  general  history  w  as  dictated  by  the  same  spirit. 
He  was  made  to  read  the  “  Theatrum  Kuropaeum,”  the  tirst  volume  of 
which  contains  the  history  of  religious  w  ars.' — Ib.  pp.  245 — 247. 

Such  a  process  would  have  cramped  and  dwarfed  most  minds. 
It  was  eminently  adapted  to  do  so,  but  the  prince  was  vastly 
superior,  both  in  intellect  and  in  expansiveness  of  view’,  to  most 
youths  of  his  age.  He  gave  early  indications  of  the  genius 
w’hich  subsequently  shone  forth  in  his  reign,  and  w  as  therefore 
chafed  and  mortified  by  the  restraints  and  the  unintellectual 
regimen  to  w  hich  he  w  as  subjected.  The  tastes  of  his  mother, 
Sophia  Dorothea,  w’ere,  moreover,  in  accordance  w  ith  his  own. 
She  loved  and  encouraged  learning,  and  directed  the  attention  of 
her  children  to  other  countries  where  a  more  generous  style 
marked  the  rank  of  princes.  ‘  Under  such  influences,  w  ith  such 
a  thirst  after  mental  culture,  the  young  prince  began  to  regard 
the  strict  and  narrow’  military  life  to  w  hich  he  was  condemned  as 
a  sort  of  pedantry,  and  to  conceive  a  disgust  at  reviews  and 
parades.  He  thought  that  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures,  such 
as  arc  afforded  by  music,  the  theatre,  and  agreeable  society,  w’as 
not  less  becoming  in  a  prince.’ 

The  result  of  this  unnatural  training  w  as  just  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  There  w’as  no  sympathy  between  the 
king  and  the  prince.  The  iron  and  mechanical  regulations  of 
the  former,  repressed,  if  they  did  not  destroy,  the  filial  affections 
of  the  latter,  embittering  the  life  of  Frederick,  and  bringing  out, 
in  most  repulsive  forms,  the  despotic  temper  and  uncontrollable 
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passions  of  his  father.  In  17j28,  an  open  rupture  broke  out 
between  them.  ‘  The  prince  complained  that  his  father’s  favour 
seemed  to  have  sj^iven  place  to  positive  hatred  ;  he  had  carefully 
examineil  himself,  he  said,  but  his  conscience  reproached  him 
with  no  offence.  The  king  replied  in  terms  of  bitter  reproach — 
taunted  him  with  his  “  effeminate”  habits — and  told  him  that  he 
oujjht,  out  of  love  for  his  father,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  pursue 
a  ailferent  line  of  conduct,  but  that  he  followed  only  his  own 
obstinate  head.’ 

The  breach  was  widened  by  a  treaty  at  this  time  on  foot  with 
the  English  court,  and  which  had  for  its  object  a  double  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  Prussian  princess  to  the  eldest  son  and  of  Frederick 
to  a  daughter  of  the  British  monarch.  Frederick  William  1. 
was  favourable  to  the  former  project,  but  would  not  entertain 
the  latter,  while  his  son  was  vehemently  intent  on  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Such  an  element  of  discord  was  not  needed  at  the  Prus¬ 
sian  court,  which  Wiis  already  the  scene  of  disgraceful  and 
envenomed  feuds.  The  unscrupulous  despotism  of  the  king 
prevented  the  Crown  Prince  from  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  opposition  party,  and  sometimes  led  to  acts  as  imj>olitic  as 
they  were  unnatural.  To  such  a  length  was  this  carried,  that 
on  one  occasion,  at  the  camp  of  Miihlberg,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assembly,  Frederick  was  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment, 
like  a  refractory  boy.  ‘  The  violent  king,  who  never  weighed 
the  effect  of  his  words,  added  insult  to  this  brutal  treatment. 
He  said,  that  had  he  been  so  treated  by  his  father,  he  should 
have  sliot  himself;  but  that  Frederick  had  no  sense  of  honour; 
he  would  submit  to  anything.’ 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  endure.  The  prince  resolved 
to  escape  from  the  kingdom,  and  several  plans  were  revolved  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  At  the  moment  of  its  execu¬ 
tion,  the  scheme  was  detected,  and  Frederick  and  his  confidant 
Katte,  a  young  officer,  were  apprehended.  We  know  nothing 
more  disgraceful  than  what  ensued.  Katte  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Hut 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  passion  of  the  king,  lie  commanded 
the  members  of  the  court  to  reassemble,  and  to  alter  their  deci¬ 
sion.  Their  former  sentence,  however,  was  unanimously  re¬ 
affirmed  ;  whereupon  the  infuriated  monarch  took  on  liimself 
the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  execution  of  the  friend  of  his 
^n.  F ew  passages  in  history  are  more  touching  than  the  follow- 
Who  would  not  rather  be  the  victim  of  such  tyranny,  than 
the  brutal  despot  who  enacted  the  tragedy  ? 


‘  I^irly  in  the  morning  Frederick  learned  what  a  sight  he  was  doomed 
to  see.  He  demanded  that  the  execution  might  be  delayed,  and  an 
e^taffette  despatched  to  the  king,  to  say  that  he,  the  prince,  was  ready 
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to  submit  to  renunciation  of  the  crown,  to  death — or  what  was  worse 
than  either,  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  if  only  his  friend  were  spared. 
But  who  would  have  dared  to  suspend  the  execution,  imperatively 
commanded,  and  now  in  actual  preparation  ?  At  seven  o’clock  the 
command  was  given  for  the  whole  garrison  to  be  drawn  out  on  the 
walls,  where  they  formed  a  circle  round  the  place  of  execution ;  soon 
after  a  company  of  the  gens-d’armes  of  the  guard,  to  which  Katte  be- 
longed,  brought  up  the  criminal.  From  the  time  that  Katte  found  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  pardon,  he  had  turned  his  mind  wholly  to  the 
consolations  of  religion ;  the  preacher  had  brought  him  to  believe  that 
he  had  been  conducted  by  this  terrible  road  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul; 
he  now  appeared  collected  and  courageous.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  place  of  execution  W’as  immediately  under  the  windows  of  the 
prince,  near  the  guard-house,  above  the  Milgate.  Katte  already  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and  they  w^ere  about  to  read  his  sentence, 
when  the  prince,  who  was  forced  to  appear  at  the  wdndow’,  called  out 
to  him,  to  beg  his  forgiveness.  Katte  answered  that  he  knew  of 
nothing  that  he  had  to  forgive,  untied  his  neckcloth  himself,  and 
turned  his  face  towards  the  prince  :  thus  he  chose  to  die  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  him.  At  this  sight  Frederick  fainted ;  wdicn  he  came  to 
himself  all  w  as  over ;  the  head  and  the  trunk  of  the  victim  placed 
together  lay  on  the  ground.  He  w’^ould  not  quit  the  window  till,  in 
the  afternoon,  two  or  three  of  the  towm’s-people  came  to  lay  the  body 
in  the  coffin  and  take  it  aw'ay  :  even  then  he  did  not  turn  his  eyes  from 
the  fatal  spot  until  evening.  In  the  night  he  w  as  heard  talking  to 
himself ;  the  next  morning  he  said  that  the  king  had  tried  in  vain  to 
take  Katte  from  him,  he  was  incessantly  before  his  eyes.  When  the 
same  clergyman  who  had  prepared  his  friend  for  death  came  to  visit 
him,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  on  religious  subjects,  the  thought  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  him  that  he  was  doomed  to  follow’  his  friend  in  a  few 
days.’ — Ib.  pp.  310,  311. 

Frederick  w’as  for  a  time  apprehensive  for  his  own  life,  nor 
were  his  fears  apparently  without  foundation.  At  length,  how’- 
ever,  he  yielded  to  the  storm.  In  appearance,  at  least,  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  pow’er  W’hich  he  could  not  resist,  but  it  requires 
no  profound  knowledge  of  our  nature  to  divine  how  bitter  and 
unfilial  must  have  been  his  emotions.  His  religious  opinions— 
in  which  he  differed  from  his  father — were  discarded.  He 
became  in  fact  a  hypocrite,  not  choosing,  according  to  his  own 
averment,  ‘  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  his  opinions.’  Such  is  the 
triumph  of  powder  in  the  domain  of  conscience,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  estimating  the  morale  of  Frederick’s  infi¬ 
delity.  The  routine  of  his  diiily  life  is  thus  described  : — 

‘  On  the  day  after  taking  this  oath,  the  prince  was  introduced  into 
the  war-office  and  the  office  of  the  crowm  lands.  He  took  his  place  at 
a  table  as  Auseultator,  with  one  of  his  two  chamberlains.  1  here  he 
had  to  w’ork  every  day  from  seven  to  half-past  eleven,  and  from  three 
till  five  ;  we  have  the  protocols  of  the  sittings,  in  wliich  his  signature 
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stands  below  those  of  the  councillors.  In  the  evening:.  President 
Miinchow,  or  Director  Hille,  was  to  instruct  him  in  financial  affairs, 
which  he  did  not  yet  understand.  He  w  as  to  w  rite  no  letters,  not  even 
to  his  brothers  or  sisters  ;  only  at  stated  intervals  to  the  king  and 
queen ;  neither  to  practise  nor  to  hear  any  music ;  to  see  as  few 
strangers  as  possible  ;  no  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  speak  to  him  of 
forci^  politics;  only  of  God’s  word  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Only  three  books  were  allowed  him  :  the  German  Bible,  the 
hymn-book,  and  Arndt’s  “  True  Christianity.’*  If  he  had  any  spare 
time,  the  old  papers  of  Margrave  Hans,  of  Ciistrin,  the  brother  of 
Joachim  II.,  one  of  the  earliest  German  princes  w’ho  showed  a  true 
feeling  for  national  economy,  were  to  be  laid  before  him  ;  he  might 
study  those. 

‘  The  king  rejected  the  proposition  made  by  Miinchow  and  Hille,  to 
give  the  prince  at  least  some  books  on  finance  and  police.  “  People 
learned  nothing  from  books,”  he  said  (how  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  son  !) ;  “  the  prince  had  already  been  spoiled  by  useless  reading.”  ’ 
—Ih.  pp.  811—316. 

In  secret,  Frederick  still  cherished  his  own  predilections,  and 
by  a  natural  law  of  man’s  nature  grew  more  attached  to  the  lite¬ 
rature  which  his  father  proscribed.  To  this  period  of  his  life  we 
date  the  permanent  hold  which  the  writings  and  taste  of  France 
had  upon  him.  In  the  school  of  Frederick  William  was  pre¬ 
pared  the  disciple  of  Voltaire. 

The  King  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  1740,  having  first  been 
reconciled  to  his  son.  ‘  My  God,’  exclaimed  the  dying  monarch, 
‘  I  die  content,  as  I  leave  so  worthy  a  son  and  successor.’  We 
have  said  enough  on  his  character  and  history,  and  pass  on  to 
the  reign  of  his  son.  The  main  principle  of  Frederick  II. ’s 
goveiTiment  was  distinctly  announced  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
on  his  applying  to  be  confirmed  in  the  authority  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  late  king.  ‘  Since  I  am  king,’  said  Frederick  II., 
‘  I  intend  to  administer  the  functions  of  my  office,  and  be  the 
only  person  possessing  authority.’  During  the  reign  of  his 
father,  a  distinction  had  been  drawn  between  the  interests  of  the 
king  and  those  of  the  country,  and  w^henever  they  were  incom¬ 
patible,  the  latter  were  sacrificed.  The  young  monarch  acted 
on  a  more  generous  policy,  and  avowed  it  without  reserve  at 
the  first  meeting  which  he  held  with  his  ministers.  ‘  I  look,’  he 
^nd,  ‘  upon  the  interests  of  the  state  as  my  own  :  I  can  have  no 
interests  which  arc  not  equally  those ^  of  my  people.  If  the  two 
are  incompatible,  the  preference  is  always  to  be  given  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  advantage  of  the  country.’  We  arc  not  now  inquiring 
'whether  this  resolve  was  uniformly  adhered  to.  We  note  sim¬ 
ply  the  fact  of  its  having  been  entertained,  and  frankly  avowed, 
in  the  first  moment  of  conscious  freedom.  The  spirit  which  it 
evinced  was  honourable  to  Frederick  ;  and  if  amidst  the  tempta- 
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tions  and  schemes  of  his  after  life,  the  interests  of  the  people 
were  sometimes  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  king,  it  becomes 
us  in  charity  to  remember  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  and  the 
force  of  the  inducements  which  were  placed  in  his  way. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  connexion  of  Frederick  with 
Voltaire.  It  probably  grew  out  of  his  admiration  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  France,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  injudicious  treatment 
of  his  father.  The  way  had  long  been  preparing  for  the  spread 
of  infidelity.  The  force  of  the  Reformation  had  spent  itself 
throughout  Europe.  Luther,  and  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  different  race.  Their  names  were  still  paraded 
as  the  rallying  cry  of  parties,  but  their  spirit  was  gone.  Life¬ 
less  forms  took  the  place  of  principles,  and  kings  played  with 
religion  as  one  of  the  engines  of  their  craft,  while  courtly  divines 
reduced  our  holy  faith  to  the  dead  level  of  secular  politics.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  men  again  lost  their  confidence  in 
its  divinity,  and  from  mistrust  proceeded  to  hostility  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Frederick  partook  largely  of  this  tendency.  ‘  During 
the  earliest  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  wearied  with  constant 
religious  exercises,  enforced  with  all  the  rigour  and  stiffness  of 
military  drill.  The  profound  thought,  the  spiritual  freedom  of 
the  great  doctrines  upon  which  the  history  of  mankind  is  built, 
were  presented  to  him  under  the  most  repulsive  form.’  Voltaire 
was,  at  this  time,  the  apostle  of  infidelity  throughout  Europe,  and 
Frederick,  some  years  before  his  father’s  death,  entered  into  cor¬ 
respondence  "with  him.  Exaggerated  compliments  wTre  heaped 
upon  each  other,  which,  on  the  prince’s  part,  were  sincere, 
though  Voltaire  compels  us  to  doubt  his  honesty,  by  the  ridicule 
he  subsequently  threw  on  the  epithets  now  applied  to  Frederick. 
The  talents  of  the  Frenchman  were  undoubtedly  great,  but  his 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  insolence,  prevented  his  acquiring  tliat 
permanent  influence  which  might  otherwise  have  been  at  his 
command.  He  saw  religion  in  an  effete  and  dying  state,  a  thing 
secularized  and  contemptible,  the  toy  of  princes,  and  the  source  of 
clerical  power  and  wealth.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  look 
below  the  surface.  Had  he  done  so,  he  w’ould  have  learnt  that 
the  religion  he  saw  was  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible, — that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  infinitely  remote  from  the  mummeries  of  Popery 
and  the  cold  barren  orthodoxy  of  Protestant  sects.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  do,  and  his  bitter  spirit  vented  itself  in  an 
indiscriminate  attack  on  all  which  bore  the  name,  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  influence,  of  our  faith.  We  shall  not  follow 
the  course  of  the  correspondence  which  ensued  between  the 
prince  and  Voltaire,  nor  detail  the  rupture  w'hich  followed.  IC 
is  enough  that  Frederick  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  French 
philosopher,  and  that  the  effect  of  his  doing  so,  has  been  apparent 
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to  this  day.  It  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present  object  to  de- 
gcribe  the  character  of  the  new  king’s  government  than  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  theological  opinions. 

He  retained,  after  his  accession,  the  business  habits  taught 
him  by  his  father : — 

‘  The  king/  says  our  author,  ‘  reserved  the  early  morning  to  himself 
alone,  whether  he  took  his  coffee  in  the  garden  or  sat  at  work  in  his 
own  room.  Then  the  members  of  the  privy  council  made  their  report, 
and  the  ministers  had  an  audience  :  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
orders  in  council,  embracing  the  whole  administration  of  the  country, 
civil  and  military,  foreign  and  domestic,  show  the  zeal  and  industry 
with  which  Frederick  laboured  from  the  first  moment  of  his  accession. 
Towards  noon  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  adjutant-general,  rode 
into  the  town  to  be  present  at  some  military  exercise  or  parade,  and 
soon  after  the  whole  party  returned  to  Charlottenburg  at  full  gallop. 
The  king  then  dined,  in  company  with  the  whole  court ;  he  talked  a 
great  ded  at  table,  and  often  indulged  in  caustic  wit ;  he  was  pleased 
with  any  reply  to  his  jests,  if  it  was  but  sharp  and  well  turned.  In  the 
evening  he  took  part  in  a  little  concert ;  he  played  the  flute,  as  some 
Saxon  musicians  have  told  us,  almost  too  well, — better  than  became  a 
king.  Leave  to  be  present  at  these  concerts  was  granted  as  a  great 
favour.  This  simple  way  of  life  did  not  please  every  one,  several  of 
the  courtiers  called  Frederick  “  the  abbot,”  and  themselves  “  his 
monks.”  ’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  65, 66. 


His  ambition  soon  sought  a  vent,  and  found  it  in  the  distrac¬ 
tions  consequent  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  VI. 
Though  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by 
which  the  descent  of  the  Austrian  crown  in  the  female  line 
was  guaranteed,  Frederick  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
weakness  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  wrest  from  her  the  province  of 
Silesia.  Pretexts,  of  course,  were  not  wanting  for  this  act  of 
spoliation.  They  are  always  ready  to  the  hands  of  statesmen, 
and  frequently  mislead  the  judgment  of  a  generation.  In  the 
present  case  they  were  utterly  destitute  oi  force ;  nor  can  the 
suspicion  be  avoided  that  Frederick  knew  them  to  be  so.  He 
evidently  trusted  to  his  army  rather  than  to  the  justice  of  his 
5^use,  and  felt  that  success  only  could  vindicate  his  enterprise 
p  jtidgment  of  European  statesmen.  ‘  I  have  passed  the 
Rubicon,*  he  wrote,  on  crossing  the  frontier,  ^  with  colours  Rymg 
and  drums  beating.  My  troops  are  in  good  condition,  the  oracers 
full  of  ambition,  and  the  guards  thirsting  for  fame ;  I  will  perish 
glory  from  this  enterprise.’  Such  is  the  language  in 
^bich  pride  and  ambition  attempt  to  veil  from  themselves 
the  atrocity  of  their  misdeeds.  The  Austrian  government 
unprepared  for  the  attack,  and  the  popular  feeling  of  Lower 
^“csia  was  in  favour  of  Frederick.  Protestantism  prevailed  to 
^  great  extent  amongst  the  people,  who  had  suffered  severely  from 
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their  Catholic  rulers.  Their  fears,  moreover,  had  recently  been 
aroused  by  threats  of  renewed  persecution,  and  the  invader  was 
consequently  hailed  as  a  deliverer. 

‘  It  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  them 
that  at  this  juncture  the  most  powerful  Protestant  monarch  in  Germany, 
the  young  King  of  Prussia,  appeared  within  their  frontiers. 

‘  They  quoted  prophecies,  which  had  predicted  of  old  that  such  an 
event  would  take  place  at  their  utmost  need.  They  told  how  the  Kinj? 
of  Prussia  had  once,  in  a  dream,  seen  the  whole  province  in  flames  • 
and  how  an  audible  voice  had  three  successive  times  warned  him  to 
hasten  to  the  rescue.  They  beheld  in  him  a  guardian  angel,  sent  to 
them  from  heaven. 

‘  It  is  strange  that  a  prince,  so  averse  to  the  positive  belief  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  should  have  been  met  by  its  followers  with  such 
abundant  confidence.  They  attributed  to  religious  enthusiasm  what 
was,  in  reality,  policy  and  ambition.  They  inquired  into  his  personal 
opinions  only  so  far  as  they  were  advantageous  to  themselves :  all  they 
cared  for  was,  that  he  was  the  King  of  a  Protestant  country,  and  that 
his  success  must  of  necessity  benefit  themselves. 

‘  Powerful  as  was  the  effect  everywhere  produced  by  his  arrival,  it 
was  most  deeply  felt  in  the  capital  of  Silesia,  where,  although  the 
burghers  still  maintained  their  old  religious  liberty,  they  w  ere  kept  in 
perpetual  anxiety  and  excitement  by  the  activity  and  progress  of  their 
opponents. 

‘  On  the  first  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  the  furious 
controversial  Catholic  preachers,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  were 
silenced  and  prepared  for  flight ;  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  cathedral 
were  released.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preachers  in  the  Lutheran 
churches  took  as  their  text  the  Psalm  where  God,  after  having  “  cast 
off  his  people  and  showed  them  hard  things,  gave  a  banner  to  them 
that  feared  him,  that  it  might  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth.” 

Ib,  pp.  149,  150. 

The  military  power  of  Frederick  was  thus  enabled  speedily  to 
accomplish  his  design.  He  gained  Silesia,  as  Professor  Ranke 
remarks,  ‘  not  by  conquest  alone,  but  by  the  falling  away  of  the 
country  from  its  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Austria.  The  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Lutheran  element,  in  its  full  religious  and  political 
importance,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  ancient  rights 
inherited  from  the  Piasts  by  the  House  of  Brandenburg.*  The 
throne  of  Austria  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  Maria  Theresa, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  one  of  those  illustrious  personages 
whose  high  qualities  relieve  the  dull  tedium  of  general  histojj. 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  with  the  following  sketch  of  this 
distinguished  queen,  which,  as  furnished  by  a  Prussian  pen,  is 
the  more  entitled  to  confidence  : — 

‘  At  this  juncture  the  place  of  the  Emperor  was  filled  by  his 
now  in  her  twenty-third  year.  Maria  Theresa  had  already  commanded 
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admiration  by  the  youthful,  blooming,  and  feminine  character  of  her 
beauty,  and  by  her  quiet  and  steady  progress  in  intellectual  culture, 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  instruction  afforded  her.  She  had 
learned  Latin,  and  her  teacher  affirmed  that  she  distinguished  the 
peculiar  merits  of  the  authors  he  read  with  her ;  in  all  she  did  she 
showed  method  and  refinement ;  in  her  intercourse  with  men,  a 
serenity  and  earnestness  not  devoid  of  grace.  “  But  what  gives  her 
her  chief  value,”  says  a  Venetian,  in  1738,  “is  the  elevation  of  her 
mind,  united  with  a  certain  manliness  of  temper ;  one  sees  that  she 
feels  to  what  she  is  bom,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  her  councillors 
will  exercise  no  despotic  power  over  her.”  After  she  had  passed 
through  the  sad  days  of  her  father’s  illness  and  death — doubly  trying 
to  her  in  her  situation — she  received  the  homage  of  her  ministers,  who 
saluted  her  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Her  words  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  sobs ;  but  she  instantly  began  to  exercise  her  soverign  func¬ 
tions  and  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  conferences.  The  old  ministers 
had  flattered  themselves  that,  wdth  a  new  reign,  they  should  recover 
the  consideration  which  they  looked  upon  as  their  due.  We  know, 
from  Sinzendorf’s  own  lips,  that  this  was  their  chief  reason  for  raising 
the  Grand  Duke,  upon  whom  they  could  rely,  to  the  dignity  of  Co- 
regent.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  young  sovereign  immediately 
showed  her  how  little  real  support  and  assistance  she  could  promise 
herself  from  these  old  men,  who  were  not  even  in  possession  of  the 
thread  of  affairs.  She  loved  her  husband  with  all  her  heart,  and  was 
the  more  anxious  for  his  elevation,  as  she  hoped  through  him  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  name  in  her  house ;  but  she  was 
not  inclined  to  share  her  hereditary  power  with  him,  nor  to  give  him 
any  material  influence  over  the  government.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  sole 
example,  in  the  whole  history  of  queens,  of  one  who  had  an  equally 
lively  sense  of  her  womanly  and  domestic  duties,  and  of  her  sovereign 
functions  and  attributes,  yet  kept  them  entirely  distinct.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  that  she  w’as  bom  to  rule,  which  had  been  nurtured  in  her 
from  childhood,  had  received  a  certain  colour  and  direction  from  her 
filial  piety :  it  was  her  wish  to  reign  herself  as  her  father  had  done ; 
and  looking  around  for  a  servant  who  could  aid  her  in  the  task,  no 
other  occurred  to  her  than  the  same  man  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  his 
confidence.’— 73.  pp.  176—178. 

Such  a  sovereign  w^as  not  likely  to  yield  Silesia  without  a  strug¬ 
gle.  Stunned  at  first,  she  soon  recovered  her  self-possession  and 
energy ,  and  prepared  to  decide  on  the  battle-field  the  pretensions 
of  her  unscrupulous  assailant.  We  shall  not  trace  the  military 
evolutions  which  followed.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  genius 
of  hrederick  was  not  yet  duly  estimated,  but  the  battle  of  Moll- 
^itz  revealed  his  strength,  and  established  the  fame  of  Prussia. 
Befcrrin"  to  this  battle,  which,  though  not  thoroughly  decisive, 
^as  yet  lavourable  to  Frederick,  Professor  Ranke  remarks : — 

‘  In  this  manner  did  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Germany 
*nea«ure  their  strength  for  the  first  time  in  the  open  field.  It  was  the 
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conflict  of  the  discipline  and  practice  of  a  ri^rous  and  systematic 
school,  ^*ith  the  natural  armament  of  warlike  tribes  and  the  traditionil 
maxims  of  war.  In  the  east  of  Fiuro|>e  the  numerical  sujKrioritv  anil 
the  impetuous  charjjc  of  cavalry*  had  ;dwa}-s  decided  the  dav ;  on  this 
occasion,  the  unshaken  steadiness  and  the  military  skill  of  the  infantry 
rendered  them  masters  of  the  held.  Prussian  tactics  des|Hulod  Austrian 
strategy*  of  the  advanUige  it  had  already  gained.* — lb.  pp.  229. 

France.  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  were  now  in  league  with  Prussia, 
against  tlie  Queen,  but  the  mediation  of  England  at  len<:th 
secured  the  neutrality  of  the  last  on  condition  of  Silesia  Wiiuj 
ceded.  The  sacrifice  of  this  province  caused  Maria  'rherciii 
many  tears,  but  no  alternative  was  left  her.  She  was  threatonid 
with  entire  destruction.  Even  her  hereditary*  dominions  wore 
parcelled  out — so  fitr,  at  least,  as  treaties  went — amongst  her 
enemies.  She,  therefore,  wisely  relinquished  a  part  in  order  to 
save  the  rest,  and  her  policy  was  successful.  W  hat  followed 
pertains  rather  to  the  history  of  Austria  than  to  that  of  Prussia, 
and  for  this  reason  we  pass  it  over. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  notice  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  career  of  Frederick.  Professor  Kanke  adverts 
only  to  a  brief  portion  of  it,  and  at  this  we  can  only  ghmee. 
The  king  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  election  of 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  oppi^si- 
tion  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuseany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa. 
In  this  he  was  actuated  by*  the  two-fold  policy  of  depressing  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  of  strengthening  his  own  infiuence  in  the 
empire.  The  bitterness  of  personal  hostility*  was  thus  added  to 
]>olitical  rivalship,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Austrian  queen  afterwards  persisted  in  the  war. 
England  was  her  most  powerful  and  zealous  ally*.  The  Hano¬ 
verian  possessions  of  George  II.  gave  him  a  deep  stake  in  conti¬ 
nental  politics,  which  his  personal  predilections  did  not  incline 
him  to  overlook.  Large  subsidies  were  consequently  voted  to 
Maria  Theresa,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the 
pay  of  England,  w*as  employed  to  further  her  interests.  Iheir 
presence  w  as  specially  distasteful  to  Frederick,  as  he  leared  the 
preponderance  they  might  give  to  his  dangerous  rival,  luul  the 
permanent  influence  they  might  insure  to  the  British  monarch, 
in  his  character  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  ‘  Those  who  beheld  in 
Frederick  a  mere  military  chief  might  suppose  that  the  spectacle 
of  the  English  troops  would  delight  him ;  but  others  w  ho  kne>» 
something  of  his  policy  said,  w’ith  justice,  that  there  was  no  man 
to  whom  the  sight  of  the  red-coats  on  the  Continent  was  niort 
distasteful  than  to  Frederick.  From  the  very  first  the 
Berlin  perceived  all  the  mischievous  ett'ects  that  w*ere  to  ' 
expected  from  their  presence  ;  and  the  only  real  question  tor  t  e 
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inquirer  is,  how  it  Ciune  to  pass  that  Frederick  iUlowed  things  to 
take  their  course  so  long  without  opposition.’ 

Under  the  intluence  of  this  apprehension,  a  tn'atv  was  iH>n- 
eluded  with  France,  and  the  Prussian  king  immediately  hastened 
to  st'ize  ujHMi  Pohemia.  His  progress  was  at  first  triumphant, 
and  the  capture  of  Prague  seemed  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
cannuigu.  Those,  however,  who  reiisoned  so,  knew  little  of  the 
resources  iuul  energy  of  Maria  ’rheres;\.  She  instantly  combined 
her  forces  against  her  most  formidable  op^HUient,  and  Freilerick 
was  reluctautlv  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prev.  *  Your  majesty 
now  sees,’  saii\  the  Prussimi  minister  to  his  king,  with  a  frank¬ 
ness  clnuacteristic  of  their  intereourse,  ‘  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
vou  thought  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  to 
that  height  at  which  you  wish  to  ti\  it.’  ’I'he  attempt  on  Uohemia 
filled  from  a  simihir  cause  to  that  which  had  promoted  the  king’s 
success  in  Silesia.  The  latter  province  was  partly  Protestant, 
the  former  thoroughlv  Catholic.  In  the  one  c.ise,  the  popular 
fet'ling  >vas  with  the  invader,  but  in  the  other,  it  wiis  against 
him.  Emboldened  bv  their  success  ai^ainst  the  Pohemian  enter- 
jirisc  of  Frederick,  it  was  now  resolved  at  Vienna  to  wrest 
Silesia  from  him.  Not  content  wdth  repelling  aggression,  the 
Austrimis  became  aggressors  in  their  turn,  ani\  appealed  to  the 
recent  poliey  of  the  king  as  releasing  them  from  the  obligation 
of  former  treaties.  Frederick  himself  was  not  without  appre¬ 
hension.  He  had  received  a  bitter  lesson  in  Pohemia,  and  his 
enemies  were  fast  thickening  around  him.  He  stood  alone 
amidst  powerful  and  embittered  foes,  and  his  danger  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  policy  of  Saxony,  and  the  dubious  position  of 
Russia.  His  most  sagacious  counsellors  trembled  for  bis  safety, 
and  fciirs  were  entertained  even  for  Herlin.  ‘  Our  situation,’  he 
wixite  to  Podewlls,  ‘  is  unpleasant  and  strained,  but  my  resolution 
is  fixed.  If  we  must  tiglit,  it  will  be  with  desperation.  .  .  'I'he 
pme  1  am  playing  is  for  so  high  a  stake,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
look  upon  its  final  issue  in  cold  blood.  Put  up  vows  for  the 
retinn  of  my  lucky  star.’ 

'Hie  sell-reliance  and  determination  of  Frederick  were,  how- 
<^ver,  equal  to  the  crisis  which  had  arrived.  His  resolution 
was  formed,  and  he  did  not  swerve  from  it.  Feebler  natures 
would  have  been  appalled  by  the  storm  that  was  gathering, 
hut  he  viewed  it  without  trepidation,  and  stood  prepared  for  its 
lury.  H  is  self-possession  and  intrepidity  constrain  admiration, 
while  we  deplore  the  irreligious  temper  in  which  lie  adverts  to 
his  position. 

*I  can  say  nothing/  he  writes,  ‘but  that  that  has  happened  which 
Was  to  haptH'ii.  Nothing  now  remains  to  me  hut  patience.  If  all  my 
resources  and  negotiations  fail,  if  all  chances  turn  against  me,  I  prefer 
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falling  with  honour  to  leading  an  inglorious  life,  deprived  of  all  con. 
sideration.  It  is  my  pride  to  have  done  more  for  the  increase  of  my 
house  than  any  of  my  ancestors,  and  to  have  played  a  great  part  among 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  To  maintain  this  position  is  a  personal 
duty,  which  I  will  fulfil  at  the  cost  of  life  and  happiness.  I  have  no 
other  choice  left :  I  will  either  maintain  my  power  entire,  or  it  will  be 
annihilated,  and  the  Prussian  name  be  buried  with  me.  Should  the 
enemy  undertake  anything  against  us,  we  will  conquer,  or  we  will  be 
cut  to  pieces  to  the  last  man  for  the  salvation  of  our  country  and  the 
honour  of  Brandenburg.  It  would  be  vain  to  offer  me  any  other 
counsel.  What  sea-captain  is  there  who,  after  all  his  endeavours  to 
save  his  vessel  had  failed,  would  not  have  the  courage  to  set  light  to 
the  powder  magazine,  and  thus,  at  any  rate,  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  foe  ?  A  w'oman,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  when  the  enemy  were 
at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  her  best  provinces  occupied  by  them,  did 
not  despair :  and  shall  not  w  e  have  the  courage  of  a  w  oman  ?  As  yet 
we  have  not  lost  a  battle,  and  one  stroke  of  fortune  may  raise  us  higher 
than  we  have  yet  stood.’ — Vol.  iii.  pp.  223,  224. 


The  battle  of  Hohenfriedberg  speedily  followed,  in  which  the 
disciplined  troops  of  Prussia  again  triumphed  over  the  more 
numerous  levies  of  Austria.  ‘  Our  cavalry,’  wrote  the  king, 
with  a  natural  exultation,  ‘  has  done  wonders ;  every’  corps 
fought  admirably.  My  brothers,  too,  fought  like  lions  for  their 
country ;  we  have  kept  our  word.’  This  victory  w  as  decisive. 
Every  one  felt  it  to  be  so.  Silesia  w’as  permanently  adjudged 
by  the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  the  Prussian  crow  n.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Prussian  army  compelled  the  English  cabinet  to 
pause  in  their  w  arlike  policy.  Our  treasure  had  been  expended 
in  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  not  so  much  from  sympathy  with 
Austria,  as  w  ith  the  view  of  maintaining  a  counterpoise  to  tho 
pow’er  of  France ;  and  now’  that  the  treachery  of  the  latter  had 
alienated  Frederick,  the  popular  feeling  demanded  that  negotia¬ 
tions  should  be  renew  ed  w’ith  him.  The  relationship  subsisting 
betw’een  the  Prussian  ruler  and  George  II.  was  unaccompanied 
with  any  feelings  of  friendship.  ‘  That  monarch  never,  proba¬ 
bly,  entertained  a  serious  design  of  utterly  ruining  the  King  of 
Prussia  ;  but  it  w’ould  have  given  him  great  satisfaction  to  wring 
something  from  Frederick,  to  humble  him,  and  to  force  him  to 
give  up  his  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  and,  whether 
he  W’ould  or  no,  to  adhere  to  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  line  of 
policy.’  Happily  our  nation  w’as,  for  a  time,  relieved  from  a 
ruinous  expenditure,  and  Frederick  was  left  to  contend  against 
his  “ither  opponents  w  ithout  the  fear  of  our  coders  supplying 
them  with  the  sinews  of  w  ar.  The  Austrian  queen  persisted  m 
hostilities  for  some  time  after  all  the  political  objects  of  the  con¬ 
test  were  decided.  Peace,  however,  was  at  length  concluded, 
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and  Frederick  returned  to  Berlin  to  receive  a  more  hearty  greet¬ 
ing  than  had  been  his  wont. 

*  The  feeling,’  says  Professor  Ranke,  ‘  that  prevailed  in  the  Prussian 
capital  had  not  been  favourable  to  Frederick  when  he  entered  upon  his 
first  campaign.  The  battle  of  MoUwitz — the  bold  advance  and  rapid 
retreat  in  Moravia — spite  of  the  great  success  that  attended  these 
movements,  had  left  the  king’s  personal  merits  still  doubtful.  The 
second  war  was  blamed  still  more  ;  the  principal  motive  for  undertak¬ 
ing  it,  namely,  the  affairs  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  excited  but 
little  sympathy  in  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  campaign  of  1745 
— the  moderation  and  prudence  with  which  it  was  prepared — the  bold 
and  successful  conduct  of  a  battle  like  that  of  Hohcnfriedberg,  had 
called  forth  universal  admiration.  This  was  increased  by  Frederick’s 
magnanimous  bearing  during  the  subsequent  months,  and  his  heroic 
repulse  of  the  foe  at  Soor.  When  Frederick  returned  in  October,  his 
reception  was  altogether  unlike  what  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  it 
gladdened  his  heart  to  perceive  it.  He  was  heard  to  say,  “  I  see  that 
my  burghers  love  me  :  they  did  not  greet  me  thus  on  my  accession.” 
But  now  that  a  comprehensive  plan,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
state,  and  esj)ecially  of  the  capital,  had  been  foiled  by  the  energy,  the 
determination,  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  king — that  he  had  wrung 
from  the  enemy,  at  the  sword’s  point,  the  peace  which  they  had  refused  to 
grant — his  subjects  felt  not  only  respect,  but  likewise  gratitude  towards 
their  sovereign.  Never  had  a  prince  of  Brandenburg  been  received 
with  greater  enthusiasm  than  was  Frederick  on  his  return  from  Dres¬ 
den  :  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  solemnly  and  by  general  acclama¬ 
tion  hailed  as  the  Great.  The  critical  judgment  of  the  capital,  so  hard 
to  render  favourable  in  serious  matters,  at  length  conferred  upon  him 
this  title,  without  condition  or  reservation.  Frederick’s  triumphs  were 
pronounced  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  Romans  or  Macedonians.’ — 
lb,  pp.  327,  328. 

^V  ith  this  peace  the  ‘  History’  before  us  closes.  Frederick  lived 

1  but  the  events  which  intervened  between  that  period  and 
1745,  must  be  learnt  from  other  sources.  The  ninth  and  last 
book  of  his  work  is  devoted  by  Professor  Ranke  to  a  review 
of  the  policy  of  his  hero,  in  the  internal  administration  of  his 
kingdom.  This  he  exhibits  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  it  has,  we  readily  acknowledge,  some  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures.  Frederick  was  an  absolute  monarch,  of  the  most  rigid 
school.  His  will  was  supreme  in  every  department  of  the  State. 
He  ruled  with  unquestioned  authority  over  the  army,  the  finances, 
the  laws,  and  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  Opposition  to  his 
^ill  was  unknown,  and  had  it  ventured  to  show  itself,  his  power 
^ould  speedily  have  crushed  out  its  life.  His  despotism,  how¬ 
ever,  had  some  high  qualities.  It  was  not  the  mean  and  selfish 
thing  frequently  witnessed.  It  was  proud  and  imperious,  yet 
noble-minded.  In  feeling  himself  a  king,  he  felt  the  responsi- 
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bilities  of  his  position,  and  though  sometimes  misled  by  his  mar¬ 
tial  spirit,  he  really  sought  to  elevate  the  condition  of  his  people. 
His  Silesian  policy  was  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship,  and  it 
had  its  reward  in  the  unmistakeable  loyalty  of  the  people. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  infidelity  of  Frederick.  It  was 
bitter  and  contemptuous,  yet  happily  for  his  subjects,  it  was 
somewhat  controlled  by  the  large  and  masculine  character  of  his 
mind.  He  regarded  all  Confessions  with  equal  scorn,  yet  was 
wise  enough  to  perceive  that  the  religious  element  was  essential 
to  man.  His  infidelity,  therefore,  did  not  generate  persecution. 
It  took  a  wiser  and  nobler  course,  made  him  practicsdly  tolerant, 
and  induced  him  sometimes  to  talk  a  language  worthy  of  a  better 
faith.  The  indifference  with  which  he  regarded  all  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  led  him  far  in  the  same  direction,  as  a  sounder  and 
better  philosophy  has  conducted  the  legislation  of  our  country. 

‘  The  principle  which  he  once  roundly  laid  down  in  a  marginal  note 
for  the  authorities  of  the  Protestant  Church,  he  repeated  in  a  milder 
form  to  Cardinal  Sinzendorf, — that  each  of  his  subjects  should  be  at 
liberty  to  worship  God  in  the  way  he  held  most  conducive  to  his  salva¬ 
tion.  On  one  occasion  he  requested  that  prelate  to  hold  up  the  exam- 
pie  of  Silesia  to  the  Poles,  amongst  whom  religious  persecutions  had 
broken  out,  and  to  impress  on  their  minds  how  strongly  their  proceed¬ 
ings  were  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God,  to  Christian  charity,  and  to  the 
natural  principles  of  human  society.  “  I  stand  neuter,”  he  says  of 
himself,  “  between  Rome  and  Geneva  :  he  who  wrongs  his  brother  of 
a  different  faith  is  punished  ;  were  I  to  declare  for  one  or  the  other 
creed,  I  should  call  forth  party-spirit,  persecution,  and  expulsions;  ray 
object  is  to  show  the  members  of  the  different  communions  that  they 
are  all  fellow-citizens.”  Even  in  the  distribution  of  public  charity, 
which  formerly  was  mainly  determined  by  the  church  to  which  the 
claimant  belonged,  he  forbade  the  attaching  any  importance  to  this ; 
nothing  but  the  greater  necessity  of  the  applicant  was  to  be  suffered  to 
turn  the  scale.’ — /6.  pp.  407,  408. 

In  a  second  edition  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  Italian 
and  other  notes  are  translated,  as  well  as  the  German.  W c  know 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so.  It  would  also  be  an 
advantage  if  the  chronology  of  events  were  more  distinctly 
marked.  The  intelligent  reader  may  be  aware  of  this  from  other 
sources,  but  w^hy  necessitate  a  recurrence  to  such  authorities, 
when,  with  little  trouble,  the  work  itself  might  easily  supply  the 
information  required  ? 
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Aet.  II. — Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert^  and  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  By  Bayle  St.  John.  London  :  Murray.  1849. 

In  all  ages,  mankind  have  associated  mysterious  ideas  with  the 
desert  of  Libya.  The  Father  of  History,  himself  a  wanderer, 
had  traversed  the  skirts  of  this  desert,  and  obviously  looked 
with  deep  interest  on  its  sands  and  solitudes.  Many  are  the 
narratives  which  his  work  contains  of  persons  who  had  visited 
some  portions  of  its  vast  extent ;  of  armies  which  had  perished 
in  it  from  thirst  and  sandstorms,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oases, 
and  of  various  tribes  and  nations  who  seemed  to  excite  his  curi¬ 
osity  in  proportion  to  their  connexion  with  this  boundless  waste. 
Later  historians  have,  in  some  degree,  participated  in  the  same 
feeling,  especially  those  who  have  chronicled  the  actions  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  This  wild  conqueror,  whose  genius 
was  equal  to  his  good  fortune,  and  whose  vanity  and  superstition 
probably  exceeded  both,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple 
of  Ammon,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  descent  from  that 
divinity. 

Descending  the  Nile  from  Memphis,  and  taking  his  departure 
from  the  future  site  of  Alexandria,  between  the  Mareotic  lake 
and  the  sea,  he  traversed  the  rocky  and  sandy  tracts  in  which 
Africa  terminates  towards  the  north- cast.  Through  improvi¬ 
dence,  or  ignorance,  his  companions  would  seem  to  have  laden 
their  camels  with  water  for  no  more  than  four  days,  so  that  had 
not  a  storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  showers,  opportunely  come 
on,  it  is  probable  that  the  hero  of  the  Granicus  and  Gaugamela 
would  have  perished  like  an  unknown  Moggrebyn  Arab  in  the 
\\  ildcrncss.  Having  quitted  the  caravan  route  along  the  shore, 
and  directed  his  march  inland,  the  son  of  Ammon  was  once  more 
in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  search  after  his  father’s  dwelling, 
but  a  flight  of  crows,  sent,  of  course,  by  the  inspirer  of  the 
Oracle,  undertook  the  office  of  guides  to  the  islands  of  the 
blessed.  Religiously  following  the  track  pointed  out  by  these 
auspicious  birds,  Alexander  and  his  Greeks  safely  reached  the 
oasis,  where  both  he  and  they  were  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  he 
owed  his  birth  to  the  aboriginal  deity  of  the  Nile,  whose  attri¬ 
butes,  rites,  and  symbols,  have  been  investigated  and  explained 
by  Jablonski. 

Ihc  descriptions  left  us  by  antiquity  of  those  spots  of  verdure 
and  fertility,  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  sands  like 
islands  out  of  the  ocean,  were  long  thought  to  be  the  offspring 
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of  mere  poetical  extravagance.  They  speak  of  fountains,  pure 
pebbly  streams ;  delicious  cool  groves  and  gardens,  more  luxu- 
riant  and  beautiful  than  those  in  which  the  Babylonian  queen 
reposed.  To  all  this  the  moderns,  eager  to  appear  wise  above 
what  is  written,  opposed  the  most  invincible  incredulity.  At 
length,  however,  the  visits  of  travellers,  first  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  then  to  El-Fay oum,  the  Arsinoetic  Nome  of  antiquity, 
and  lastly  to  the  oases  themselves,  have  dispelled  the  thick  cloud 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  which  the  subject  was  for  so  many 
centuries  enveloped. 

But  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  in  which  are  found  the  ruins  of  Am¬ 
mon’s  temple,  and  the  celebrated  ^  Fountain  of  the  Sun,’  had 
allured  but  one  Englishman  across  the  Desert,  before  Mr.  Bayle 
St.  J ohn,  and  his  three  companions,  set  out  from  Alexandria,  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1847.  Aware  of  the  dangers  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  they  had  made  suitable  preparations  before  quitting 
Egypt.  Mounted  on  asses  which  were  attended  by  drivers,  and 
having  a  number  of  stout  camels  to  carry  their  water,  baggtige, 
and  provisions,  they  felt  themselves  fully  equal  to  follow  in  the 
track  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  pushed  on  merrily  towards 
the  Arabs  tower,  the  Taposiris  of  Egypt  in  geography.  Here 
their  arrangements  were  completed,  and  guides  procured. 

It  is  seldom  that  four  companions,  so  w  ell  suited  to  each  other, 
have  set  out  on  a  journey  across  the  desert.  Everything  was  in 
common  between  them.  They  shared  the  same  tent,  drank  from 
the  same  w^ater-skins,  and  smoked  from  the  same  tobacco  bags  of 
antelope’s  hide.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  harmony  which  per¬ 
petually  prevailed  among  them,  though  with  their  Bedouin 
guides  they  by  no  means  lived  on  so  friendly  a  footing.  Perhaps 
there  were  some  faults  on  both  sides.  Europeans  almost  always 
suspect  the  Arabs,  at  which  the  latter  are  so  indignant  that  they 
consider  themselves  justified,  by  that  very  suspicion,  in  perpe¬ 
trating  the  dishonesty  with  which  they  are  charged.  In  our  own 
experience  we  have  never  found  it  difficult  to  w  in  the  friendship 
of  a  Bedouin.  The  men  are  haughty,  but  courteous ;  attached 
to  their  own  opinions,  yet  tolerant  towards  those  of  others.  ITic 
women  are  mild  and  gentle,  pensive  and  thoughtful  from  their 
constant  loneliness,  but  susceptible  of  being  excited  to  extreme 
mirth,  by  tales  of  comic  interest,  or  the  exhibition  of  strange 
novelties.  No  doubt  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  African  desert 
are  inferior  to  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  who  arc 
superior  in  deportment  and  beauty,  as  in  friendship  and  good 
faith. 

That  portion  of  the  desert  which  borders  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  differs  essentially  from  those  waste  regions  which  occur 
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scYcn  or  eight  hundred  miles  further  inland.  In  the  latter,  sandy 
plains,  of  large  extent,  alternate  with  rocky  mountains  or  rocky 
flats.  The  atmosphere  is  infinitely  superior ;  its  brightness  and 
serenity  being  seldom  disturbed,  save  when  high  winds  ruffle 
the  surface  of  the  sands,  and  send  them  surging  aloft  like  clouds, 
to  the  height  of  several  miles,  into  the  air.  Beheld  through 
these,  the  rising  or  setting  sun  shows  like  a  crimson  sphere,  ray¬ 
less  and  portentous.  At  night,  stillness  the  most  complete 
habitually  prevails,  together  with  a  refreshing  coolness,  infi¬ 
nitely  delicious  in  those  climates.  Then  it  is  that  the  stars  and 
constellations  present  themselves,  in  all  their  beauty,  to  the  eye, 
treble  the  size  they  appear  to  us  in  the  north,  glowing,  sparkling, 
and  clustering  together,  in  innumerable  combinations.  No  sight 
in  inter-tropical  latitudes  appeared  more  interesting  to  us  than 
that  of  the  star  Canopus,  with  which  a  thousand  legends,  Egyptian 
and  Hellenic,  are  indissolubly  connected. 

Mr.  Bayle  St.  John’s  experience  in  the  desert  was  more 
associated  than  ours  with  fatigue  and  toil.  He  had  to  drink 
fetid  water,  to  abridge  his  hours  of  rest,  to  regulate  his  move¬ 
ments  in  obedience  to  the  caprice  of  a  splenetic  guide.  Some¬ 
times  the  day’s  journey  was  protracted  by  the  obstinacy  of  that 
wayward  old  sinner  to  an  unreasonable  length.  Sometimes,  when 
the  travellers  felt  fresh  and  willing  to  go  on,  he  would  invent 
some  pretext  for  stopping  short.  Now  he  pestered  them  with 
stories  of  robberies,  fevers,  and  murders ;  and  now  he  jogged  on 
along  with  them,  as  cheerfully  as  if  they  had  been  journeying 
towards  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Nothing,  however,  can 
entirely  strip  a  journey  through  the  desert  of  pleasure  and 
romance.  The  weariness  of  the  day  purchases  the  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  the  night ;  and  a  bivouac  on  the  summit  of  crested 
rocks,  overlooking  deep  valleys,  white  ridges  glistening  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  heaving  and  tremulous  bosom  of  the  distant 
sea,  must  always  be  remembered  by  the  traveller  with  peculiar 
gratification.  But  we  are  far  from  having  even  presented,  in 
the  above  striking  features,  all  the  elements  of  the  picture.  The 
travellers  themselves,  seated  on  a  carpet  bag,  or  a  camel  saddle, 
and  puffing  around  them  clouds  of  fragrance  from  a  Turkish 
pipe,  count  for  something.  Then  there  are  their  pleasant  voices, 
which  sound  like  the  voice  of  home.  Nor  must  we  altogether 
forget  the  minor  pleasures,  the  bright  blaze  of  the  charcoal  fire, 
the  singing  of  cotfec-pots  and  tea-kettles  ;  the  hissing  of  broiled 
cabobs;  the  scent  of  Mocha  coffee,  freshly  pounded,  and  the 
sight  of  nice  biscuits  piled  in  baskets,  with  dates,  dry  or  fresh. 
With  a  profusion  of  preserved  fruits  and  other  luxuries. 

It  indicates  a  very  peculiar  turn  of  mind  to  love  the  desert. 
1  erhaps  there  always  lurks  beneath  this  feeling  a  deep  disapiioint- 
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ment  at  the  results  of  civilization,  that  urges  men  to  fly  beyond 
its  confines  to  seek  for  repose  on  the  breast  of  our  great  mother 
in  inexpressible  communings  with  the  past.  Neither  time  nor 
familiarity  can  strip  Egypt,  and  the  wild  wastes  which  surround 
it,  of  that  mysterious  charm  they  have  always  possessed  for 
imaginative  and  intrepid  minds,  and  it  is  some  portion  of  this 
feeling  which  has  for  ages  enabled  the  public  to  follow  with 
interest  the  footsteps  of  travellers,  whether  up  the  Nilotic  valley 
itself,  or  through  the  rocky  and  sandy  solitudes  encompassing  it 
on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Bayle  St.  J ohn’s  narrative  proves  his  mind  to  be  thoroughly 
impregnated  by  that  spirit  which  gives  a  zest  to  travelling.  Pos- 
sessing  a  calm  judgment,  which  prevented  his  being  im|>08cd 
upon  by  the  first  appearances  of  men  or  things,  he  has  yet  a 
large  amount  of  the  poetical  faculty,  that  enables  him  vividly 
to  portray  what  he  beheld.  Truthful  to  the  last  degree,  his 
descriptions  are  nevertheless  highly  imaginative,  because  they 
arc  not  lavishly  distributed  through  his  w^ork,  but  are  introduced 
only  wdicn  he  has  something  extraordinary  to  delineate.  M'e 
cannot,  within  the  limits  at  our  command,  follow  his  track,  or 
present  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  his  contributions  to  the 
science  of  geography,  but  shall  select  one  or  two  passages,  which 
may  serve  as  specimens  of  his  style,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
vey  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  region  through  which  he 
moved. 

W e  shall  first  present  our  readers  wnth  a  moonlight  landscape 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  depicted  with  equal  vigour  and  fidelity. 

‘  A  little  after  sun-set,  we  came  to  a  steep  declivity,  down  which  it 
was  necessary  to  force  the  camels  into  a  lower  part  of  the  Pass.  At 
the  bottom  we  halted  tliree  or  four  hours  to  wait  for  the  moon,  in  a 
position  sufficiently  romantic  and  uncomfortable.  A  north-cast  wind, 
cold  and  cutting,  came  whistling  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  seemed 
to  be  sucked  down  into  the  hollow,  where  we  sat  on  the  chilly  stones, 
wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  or  lay  prostrate  to  snatch  a  brief  spell  of  sleep. 
On  all  sides  perpendicular  masses  of  rock  reared  themselves,  black  and 
frowning,  looking  like  avast  ruined  wall  encircling  us;  whilst  overhead 
the  Milky  Way  spanned  the  heavens,  and  all  the  constellations  shone 
with  a  brilliancy  known  only  in  the  East,  and  I  may  add  in  the  desert. 
At  about  ten,  the  moon  lifted  up  its  slightly  depressed  orb  over  the 
vast  pile  of  rocks,  and  we  were  soon  again  in  motion,  right  glad  to 
escape  from  so  bleak  a  spot.  A  few  hundred  yards  a- head,  after 
passing  a  narrow  defile,  an  extraordinary  scene  burst  upon  us.  hilst 
the  irregular  line  of  rocks  continued  close  on  our  left,  we  suddenly 
beheld  to  the  right  a  great  chasm,  and  beyond,  glittering  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  dotted  by  it,  no  doubt,  with  yet  stranger  forms  and  more 
gigantic  proportions  than  nature  had  afforded,  a  huge  pile  of  white 
rocks,  looking  like  the  fortifications  of  some  vast  fabulous  city,  such  as 
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Martin  would  choose  to  paint,  or  Beck  ford  to  describe.  Tliere  were 
rawning  g^^teways,  flanked  by  bastions  of  tremendous  altitude ;  there 
were  towers  and  p}Tamids,  and  crescents  and  domes,  and  dizzy  pin¬ 
nacles,  and  majestic  castellated  heights,  all  invested  with  unearthly 
grandeur  by  the  magic  beams  of  the  moon,  yet  exhibiting — ^in  wide 
breaches  and  indescribable— evident  proofs  that  during  a  long  course 
of  ages,  they  had  been  battered  and  undermined  by  the  hurricane,  the 
rain-shower,  the  thunderbolt,  the  winter-torrent,  and  all  the  mighty 
artillery  of  time.  Piled  one  upon  another,  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  these  strangely  contorted  rocks  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  sinking,  however,  as  they  receded,  and  leading  the  mind 
though  not  the  eye  down  to  the  distant  plain  below’.  In  vain  did  our 
eager  glances  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  the  descent  to  which 
we  had  so  abruptly  come.  The  horizon  w’as  dissolved  in  a  misty 
light,  but  stars  tw  inkling  low  dowm,  as  if  beneath  our  feet,  showed  that 
we  were  about  to  abandon,  once  for  all,  the  great  range,  along  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  \\c  had  toiled  during  so  many  nights  and  days.’ — P.  73. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  outward  wanderings  over,  and 
the  travellers  arrived  in  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
reader  who  takes  up  the  volume  itself,  will  pause  to  dwell  on 
Bedawin  life  ;  on  the  tracks  and  movements  of  the  caravans 
through  which  the  tribes  of  the  West  carry  on  their  intercourse 
with  Egypt,  whither,  as  of  old,  they  go  down  annually  to  buy 
corn ;  on  the  little  Oasis  of  Garah ;  on  the  characters  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Bedawins ;  on  the  habits  of  the  camel ;  and  on  the 
innumerable  traces  of  ancient  civilization,  wells,  tanks,  canals, 
and  reservoirs,  which  present  themselves  on  all  sides.  We  must 
pass  over  all  these  things,  in  order  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
description  of  Siwah-el-Kebir,  the  city  of  Salt,  and  modern 
capital  of  the  oases : — 

‘  Siwah-cl-Kebir,  or  Siwah  the  Great,  as  the  capital  of  the  oasis 
is  called,  constitutes  a  most  remarkable  object  in  itself ;  but  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  present  an  idea  of  it  by  words.  From  our  tent  it  wore  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  castellated  building,  or  citadel,  with  very 
lofty  perpendicular  walls,  flanked  by  buttresses  or  towers,  and  with 
houses  appearing  over  the  battlements,  rising  tier  above  tier,  to  a  point 
where  a  cluster  of  one  or  two  small  buildings  crowns  the  whole,  and 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  a  watch-tower,  or  keep.  A  great  number 
of  dwelling-places  are  clustered  round  the  base,  and  spread  on  all  sides, 
but  these  are  only  looked  upon  as  suburbs.  The  construction  of  the 
town  is  peculiar,  but  though  the  objects  of  defence  are  well  answered, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  considered  in  the  plan,  which 
flowed  from  the  singular  character  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  site  originally  chosen  was  the  summit  and  sides  of  one  of  two 
pointed  hills,  or  rather  masses  of  rock,  that  rose  direct  out  of  the  level 
plain.  This  hill  seems  to  have  been  first  covered  with  a  mass  of  closely- 
packed  houses,  with  narrow  streets  or  lanes  between.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  increased,  the  irregular  octagon  was  not  spread  far  and  wide 
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around,  but  began  to  ascend  aloft  into  the  air — house  upon  house,  street 
upon  street,  quarter  upon  quarter,  until  it  became  a  beehive,  and  not  a 
town.  The  Siwah  architects  appear  not  to  have  seen  that  light  was 
good :  how  a  single  ray  can  penetrate  into  any  of  the  inner  buildings,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  The  outer  ones  have  little  square  windows 
disposed  triangularly.  In  most  parts  of  the  place  the  streets  arc 
covered  over,  as  at  Garah,  and  of  course  pitch  dark  even  by  day,  so  that 
any  one  who  is  about  to  enter,  as  naturally  takes  his  lantern  as  if  he  were 
sallying  forth  after  gunfire  in  an  Egyptian  city.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
our  Bedawins  thus  providing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  days  I  have  ever  witnessed.  On  what  system  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  communication  are  arranged  I  cannot  tell,  as  we  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  ascertain ;  all  I  know  from  my  own  observation  is,  that,  house 
is  leaned  against  house,  and  story  raised  above  story,  round  the  central 
rock,  to  a  great  elevation,  and  that  the  backs  of  the  outer  buildings, 
regularly  corresponding,  form  a  vast  wall,  encompassing  the  city,  of  the 
height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  Several  houses  have  been  begun 
outride,  and  carried  up  to  different  points.  These  produce  the  effect 
of  flanking  towers,  and  with  the  nine  entrances  resembling  very  small 
postern  gates,  ascended  to  by  steps,  help  to  give  to  Siwah  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fortified  place,  which,  indeed,  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
considered.  Near  the  northern  extremity  is  the  chimney-like  minaret 
of  a  mosque,  from  which  the  Muezzin,  at  stated  hours,  not  exactly 
those  prescribed  in  the  Moslem  ritual,  pokes  out  his  head  like  a  Lon¬ 
don  sweep,  and  calls  the  faithful  to  prayers.’ — P.  109. 


For  the  description  of  the  oasis  itself,  we  have  left  ourselves 
no  space ;  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  remark  that  it  consists  of  an 
oblong  valley,  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  desert,  by 
which  it  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Blessed  with  a  copious  supply 
of  water,  which  bursts  up  in  frequent  fountains,  and  distributes 
itself  in  rills  throughout  its  whole  extent,  it  is  nearly  everywhere 
covered  with  verdant  groves  or  gardens,  or  clover-fields.  The 
date-palm  attains  (as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis),  to  a 
great  height,  and  the  principal  exports  of  the  place  consist  of 
dates,  which  are  carried  to  Egypt  by  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
Bedawins,  who  are  far  more  enterprising  than  the  Berbers  of 
Siwah.  On  the  confines  of  the  desert  are  large  salt  lakes,  whose 
margin  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  resembling  a  fresh 
fall  of  snow.  The  ruins  of  the  oracular  fane  of  Ammon,  con¬ 
sisting  of  immense  substructions,  and  walls  built  of  cyclopcan 
blocks,  stand  near  the  fountain  of  the  Sun,  a  large  hollow 
basin,  filled  with  water,  cool  during  the  day,  but  warm,  or 
hot,  at  night.  For  these  particulars,  however,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  volume  itself,  which  is,  in  every  respect,  calculated  to 
become  popular,  being  written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and 
filled  with  novel  and  highly  interesting  information. 
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The  days  when  men  practised  the  various  processes  of  the  arts 
by  the  light  of  hereditary  experience  are  just  at  their  close. 
Famous  recipes,  the  heir-looms  of  successive  generations,  are  daily 
becoming  less  and  less  valuable.  And  now,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  behold  the  birth  of  Scientific  Art. 
Until  now  there  was  not  such  a  thing  dreamed  of  as  a  reduction 
to  principles,  of  the  various  manufactures  into  which  chemistry 
enters,  and  in  the  success  of  which  she  plays  so  important  a  part. 
Did  the  great  grandfather,  after  years  of  toil,  and  thousands  of 
vain,  because  unscientific  experiments,  light  on  a  valuable  dis¬ 
covery  at  last?  Then,  each  generation  down  cherished  the 
precious  document,  or  committed  it  on  the  dying  couch,  fenced 
round  with  solemn  adjurations,  to  the  superstitious  reverence  of 
the  next.  And  men  were  thus  content  to  plod  the  beaten  track, 
as  little  troubling  themselves  as  to  the  laws  whose  guidance  they 
were  following,  as  he  who  fortuitously  hit,  after  countless  failures, 
on  the  right  method  at  last.  Long  after  chemistry  received 
all  the  character  and  aspect  of  a  science,  experience  was  still  the 
guide  of  the  arts ;  and  though,  doubtless,  generally  a  safe,  was 
also  a  slow,  and  sometimes  a  most  extravagant  companion.  The 
blind  led  the  blind,  and  the  ditches  into  which  they  sometimes 
fell,  were  both  deep  and  miry.  Experience  knew  a  way  to  the 
desired  end,  but,  in  comparison  with  what  it  might  have  been 
had  science  marked  it  out,  it  was  as  a  cross-country  scramble  to 
the  straight  and  level  penetration  of  the  rail ! 

But,  be  the  due  given.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  though 
men  thus  walked  in  darkness,  or,  at  best,  enjoyed  only  the 
feeble  glimmer  shed  by  various  venerable  recipes  upon  art-pro- 
cesses,  an  .astonishing  amount  of  progress  was  actually  made  amid 
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every  difficulty  that  iterance  could  present.  The  state  of  many  of 
these  processes  in  China  at  the  present  time,  gives  us  a  fair  picture 
of  the  condition  of  things  among  ourselves,  and  other  countries 
of  Europe,  two  centuries  ago.  The  Chinese  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  exhibit  that  remarkable  aspect  of  mind,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  characterised  than  by  comparison  with  a  plant 
nipped  in  the  bud.  At  the  remotest  epoch,  they  appear  to  have 
been  what,  in  their  self-delusion,  they  still  accredit  themselves  to 
be,  the  most,  or  among  the  most  civilized  nations  upon  earth. 
They  were  famous  chemists.  They  became  rapidly  familiar  with 
a  number  of  valuable  dyes ;  they  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  majority  of  the  metals  now  known  to  ourselves  ;  and  several 
salts,  besides  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations,  the  formation 
of  which  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  knotty  points  of  the  science, 
were  publicly  sold  in  the  ^street  of  the  chemists.’  Having  pushed 
up  to  this  height,  there  the  fair  plant  of  promise  stopped,  nor 
did  any  succeeding  time  add  to  its  stature  or  increase  its  limited 
fruitfulness.  In  China,  pre-eminently,  is  the  veneration  for 
ancestral  things  eagerly  developed,  forming,  in  fact,  the  chief 
feature  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinese ;  and  here  w  e  consequently 
find  that  the  experience  of  the  past  becomes  the  guide  of  the 
present,  and  continues,  until  the  mind-slavery  is  abolished  for  ever, 
the  guide  also  of  the  future.  Hence  the  methods  of  setting  about 
the  various  manufacturing  processes  have  been  transmitted  from 
parent  to  son,  and  preserved  with  a  religious  scrupulosity  in 
their  original  character.  To  mention  only  a  single  instance  in 
illustration  of  w  hat  surprising  results  are  sometimes  obtained  in 
the  first  instance  by  accident,  and  afterwards  by  unreflective 
routine,  in  Davis’s  ‘  Chinese,’  an  anecdote  is  related  of  a  native 
Chinese  who,  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  chemical  manccuvres, 
actually  succeeded  in  forming  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystal¬ 
line  corrosive  sublimate,  or  bichloride  of  mercury.  Doubtless, 
from  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Chinese  character  just  mentioned, 
this  process  is,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  must  have  been 
practised  ages  ago ;  and  it  may,  as  has  been  said,  help  to  show 
us  that  wdth  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  combination  of  principles, 
that  which  wx  call  accident  has  led  men  to  discoveries  worthy 
even  of  an  age  of  science. 

The  Arab,  Geber,  though  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  law^s  of  science,  in  the  course  of  his  indefatigable  labours  in 
quest  of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  made  a  number  of  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries,  any  of  wdiich  would  have  perpetuated  his  name  to  the 
present  time  in  full  celebrity,  had  they  not  been  cast  into  discredit 
by  their  connexion  with  the  phantom  he  was  pursuing.  Linng 
at  this  remote  period  from  his  time,  we  still  employ,  in  many  of 
our  pharmaceutical  operations,  the  processes  first  discovered  by 
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him.  The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  also,  among  the  ancients, 
were  familiar  with  many  processes  in  which,  were  it  not  posi¬ 
tively  certain  that  they  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  science, 
one  would  have  imagined  the  most  abstruse  powers  of  reasoning, 
and  the  wisest  faculties  of  combination,  concerned.  Yet  all  were^ 
in  like  manner,  the  birth  of  accident,  nor  were  in  the  least  in¬ 
debted  to  human  chemical  logic  for  their  success.  We  need 
scarcely  allude  to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  metallurgy,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  amongst  these  people.  To  the  general  reader  it  must  be 
a  familiar  fact  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  metals  are  not 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  an  uncombined  state.  Thus,  iron  ore  is 
a  compound  of  the  metal  either  with  oxygen  or  with  sulphur. 
Lead  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  sulphur et,  or  galena ,  and  copper  is 
obtained  from  the  Cornish  mines  as  a  sulphuret,  together  with 
sulphuret  of  iron.  To  effect  the  separation  of  such  impurities, 
and  to  produce  the  metals  in  their  original  condition,  would 
require,  it  would  be  supposed,  no  little  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
and  no  feeble  powers  of  thought,  setting  aside  any  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  might  present  themselves  in  attempting  the  process 
on  the  large  scale.  Yet  these  ancient  people,  whose  ideas  of 
chemistry,  had  they  any,  were  chiefly  concerned  in  such  phan¬ 
tasies  as  the  elixir  of  immortality, or  in  the  transmutation  of  metals 
into  gold,  performed  these  complicated  operations  with  ease  in 
defiance  of  their  ignorance.  ‘  Thus,’  says  Mr.  Parnell,  ^  they 
extracted  soda  from  the  soil  in  which  that  alkali  naturally  exists, 
and  understood  the  means  of  purifying  it :  they  procured  potash 
from  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  made  soap  by  combining  alkalies 
with  oils  and  fats.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  con¬ 
verting  an  alkaline  carbonate  into  a  caustic  alkali  by  the  action 
of  quicklime,  and  even  took  advantage  of  this  property  of  lime 
to  give  to  carbonate  of  soda  a  degree  of  causticity  which  deceived 
the  purchasers  of  this  article  as  to  its  real  value.’ 

lo  this  day,  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  in  the  strictly  chemical 
arts  of  dyeing,  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  of  glass, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  most  lasting  and  lustrous  pigments, 
are  our  superiors  ;  and  in  these  respects,  seem  to  afford  us  a 
demonstration,  that  ancient  experience  was  a  more  useful  hand¬ 
maid  to  the  arts,  than  is  our  infant  science.  But  here  the  argu¬ 
ment  ends.  Myriads  of  chance  experiments  upon  the  requisites 
of  everyday  life,  could  not  fail  to  produce  some  valuable  results 
at  last ;  and  these  were  then  faithfully  preserved  and  handed  to 
I^sterity.  And,  in  justification  of  ourselves,  it  may  be  urged 
mat,  content  with  the  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  the  arts  have 
we  cease  to  experiment  any  more.  We  are  less  anxious 
about  the  transcendentalism  of  art,  than  about  the  cheapness  and 
durability  of  its  products.  When  these  objects  are  gained,  we 
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are  satisfied  with  the  really  high  degree  of  excellence  attained 
by  our  manufacturers,  and  we  are  less  solicitous  about  a  shade  of 
blue  or  a  blush  of  red.  At  least,  we  set  not  these  before  us  as 
our  sumina  hona,  and  are,  therefore,  content  to  leave  the  laurels 
on  the  old  Egyptian  and  Chinese  heads. 

But  the  chemistry  of  art  can  point  to  triumphs  more  noble 
than  these  rare  results  of  a  fortunate  accident.  We  are  now 
daily  practising  manufactures  of  various  kinds  which  involve 
the  true  philosophy  of  induction,  which  were  not  the  offspring 
of  chance,  and  which  were  begun,  continued,  and  ended  by 
experiments  based  on,  and  in  entire  harmony  with,  the  laws  of 
chemical  science.  No  learning  of  the  Egyptians  could  ever 
have  led  them  to  such  a  practical  result  as  a  printed  cotton  dress 
exhibits.  Not  all  the  looms  of  Egypt  could  have  turned  out 
such  a  fabric,  of  such  a  quality,  and  at  such  a  price  or  speed,  as 
can  one  of  our  factories.  Not  all  the  dye-houses  of  Tyre  could 
send  out  such  an  iron-purple  as  ‘  Hoyle.’  Nor  could  the  cleverest 
fuller  of  antiquity  give  to  his  work  that  snowy,  spotless  lustre  it 
would  receive  in  a  Lancashire  bleach-work.  And  the  hist  two 
of  these  processes,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  are  processes  the  first 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  on  well-known  chemical  principles ; 
and  their  subsequent  perfection  has  been  attained  exclusively  by 
the  aid  of  chemical  philosophy,  that  is,  of  experiments  suggested 
by  it.  They  have  been  devised  and  improved  by  strict  logical 
deductions  from  known  principles. 

‘  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  valuable  processes  and  im¬ 
provements  have  been  devised  of  late  years  independently  of  chemical 
hy'potheses  and  principles.  The  amalgamative  process  of  Hernando 
Velasquez  for  obtaining. silver  from  the  ore,  as  now  practised  in  Mexico, 
must  ever  be  considered  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  discovery  by  acci¬ 
dent  of  a  process  dependent  in  its  details  on  complicated  chemical 
agencies.  The  inventor  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  theoretical 
chemistry,  and  was  led  to  his  process  by  experiment  after  experiment, 
without  connexion,  and  guided,  it  w’ould  seem,  by  no  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  so  refined  is  the  process,  that  its  theory  has  only  been 
developed  of  late  years,  with  the  united  efforts  of  Gay-Lussac,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Karsten,  Boussingault,  and  Sonneschmidt.  Instances  like  these 
are,  however,  very  rare.’ — PameU^  Applied  Chemistry^  p.  6. 

It  is  still,  however,  notorious,  that  the  introduction  of  chemied 
science  into  our  manufacturing  processes,  has  taken  place  with 
extreme  slowness,  and  has  been  opposed  by  the  very  persons 
most  interested  in  its  success.  Old  prejudices  in  favour  w 
the  good  old  ways,  as  they  w'ere  termed,  have  presented 
the  most  formidable  barrier  to  the  ingress  of  the  science ;  and 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  processes 
only  very  gradually  obtained  the  new-fangled  ideas  a  hearing, 
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much  less  a  practical  acceptation.  We  are  now,  however,  able 
to  turn  to  a  wide  field  of  chemical  manufactures,  all  pursued 
in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  very  commonly,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  superintendence  of  a  man  of  science.  In  some  of  our  large 
breweries,  an  experienced  scientific  chemist  is  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  analyses,  and  other  scientific  processes ;  and 
in  some  of  our  large  dyeing  and  print-work  establishments,  the 
chemical  laboratory  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  whole  works,  and,  in  such  as  we  have  visited,  no 
expense  is  spared  to  render  them  as  complete  as  if  their 
object  were  the  advancement  of  chemical  science,  instead  of  the 
preparation  of  mordants  and  commixtures  of  various  colours.  In 
these  manufactories,  no  part  of  the  works  proceeds  without  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  chemist,  whose  whole  time  is  occu¬ 
pied  therein,  and  who  is  not  unfrequently  a  partner  in  the  concern. 

Perhaps,  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  processes  concerned 
in  the  preparation  of  the  common  carbonate  of  soda,  or  British 
alkali,  will  furnish  us  with  as  fair  an  illustration  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  chemistry  on  art  as  any  we  could  select.  It  is  but 
as  yesterday,  that  M‘Culloch  pictured  a  scene,  for  which  the 
traveller  on  the  Scottish  coast  will  now  look  almost  in  vain ;  this 
was  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  sea- weed  to  form  the  sub¬ 
stance  called  kelpy  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda.  ^  The  weeds 
being  cut  by  the  sickle  at  low  water,  are  brought  on  shore,  by  a 
very  simple  and  ingenious  process.  A  rope  of  heath  or  birch 
is  laid  beyond  them,  and  the  ends  being  carried  up,  beyond  the 
high-water  mark,  the  whole  floats  as  the  tide  runs,  and  thus,  by 
shortening  the  ropes,  is  compelled  to  settle  above  the  wash  of 
the  sea,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  dry  land  on  horseback.  The 
more  quickly  it  is  dried,  the  better  the  produce  ;  and  when  dry. 
It  18  burned  in  coffers,  generally  constructed  with  stone,  sometimes 
merely  excavated  in  the  earth.  In  Orkney,  the  latter  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  As  twenty-four  tons  of  weed,  at  a  medium,  are  required 
to  form  a  ton  of  kelp,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  labour  employed 
for  this  quantity,  in  the  several  processes  of  cutting,  landing, 
ponying,  drying,  stacking,  and  burning.’  The  kelp  season  was 
indeed  a  bustlmg  time ;  here  were  a  number  busily  engaged 
^th  horses  and  panniers,  carrying  to  the  appointed  places  the 
dripping  loads  of  fresh-gathered  algce.  Women  and  children, 
young  men  and  maidens,  were  there,  spreading  out  the  weed- 
treasure,  so  that  the  wind  and  sun  might  quickly  dry  it.  Beyond 
Were  others,  forming  low  stacks  of  the  dried  weed,  and  along 
the  whole  shore,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  uprose  myriads  of 
rolling  spiracles  of  smoke,  streaming  from  the  kelp-kilns,  and 
nunghng  with  the  thin  pure  air,  until  a  blue  diffusive  haze 
overspread  sea  and  land. 
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It  is  little  more  than  a  century  since  that  the  kelp  manu¬ 
facture  was  introduced  into  the  Orkney  Islands,  and,  with 
customary  popular  short-sightedness,  its  introduction  experi¬ 
enced  the  most  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Says  Dr.  Greville,  in  his  Alg^  BritanniccBy  ‘  So  violent 
and  unanimous  was  their  opposition  to  the  individuals  employed 
in  this  work,  that  it  was  found  needful  to  obtain  protection 
from  the  officers  of  justice  for  them.  Several  trials  were  the 
consequences  of  these  outrages,  which  were  justified  on  the 
plea,  that  the  suffocating  smoke  would  sicken  or  kill  every 
species  of  fish  on  the  coast,  or  drive  them  into  the  ocean,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  fishermen,  blast  the  corn  and  the 
grass  on  their  farms,  and  introduce  diseases  of  various  kinds.’’ 
The  influential  persons,  however,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in 
the  matter,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  manufacture,  and  the 
benefits  which  accrued  to  the  community  soon  wrought  a 
change  in  the  public  feeling.  The  value  of  estates  possessing 
a  sea-coast  well  stocked  witli  sea- weed,  increased  so  much,  that 
where  the  plants  did  not  grow  naturally,  attempts  were  made,— 
and  not  without  success, — to  cultivate  them,  by  covering  the 
sandy  bogs  with  large  stones.  By  this  method,  a  crop  was 
obtained  in  about  three  years,  the  sea  appearing  to  abound 
everywhere  with  the  necessary  seeds.’ 

At  one  time  almost  the  entire  rent  of  an  island  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland  was  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  kelp  manu¬ 
facture  ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  that  a  Highland  lord  from 
this  source  derived  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  additional 
revenue.  The  annual  rental  of  the  kelp  shores  of  the  island 
of  North  Uist  alone  amounted  to  £7,000.  The  substance 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  these  weeds  w^as  a  hard,  vitrified, 
solid,  bluish  mass,  consisting  largely  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
containing  in  addition  various  other  earthy  and  saline  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  entire  quantity  produced  annually  in  Scotland  and 
the  adjacent  islands  was  estimated  at  more  than  25,000  tons. 
Such  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  commercial  source  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  carbonate  of  soda.  But  after  a  long 
course  of  prosperity,  dismay  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  kelp- 
gatherers  soon  after  the  repeal  of  the  salt-duty.  It  became 
rumoured  abroad,  that  a  new  chemical  process  was  discovered 
which  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the  kelp  trade.  These  rumours 
were  well  founded,  and  in  a  short  time  chemical  works  on  a 
stupendous  scale  arose  to  verify  the  assertion,  and  to  send  soda 
into  the  market  infinitely  purer,  better,  and  immensely  cheaper 
than  w  as  ever  before  know  n.  The  whole  range  of  art  does  not 
present  a  more  singular  and  interesting  train  of  events  than  was 
set  in  motion  by  this  simple  act, — the  removal  of  the  salt-tax. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  course  was  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
salt  which  fell  shortly  from  thirty  or  forty  pounds  to  less  than 
the  same  number  of  shillings  a  ton !  Salt  now  began  to  enter 
largely  into  the  manufactures ;  and  ere  long  the  bright  idea,  that 
it  might  be  had  recourse  to  in  England,  as  it  was  already  in 
France,  as  a  source  of  soda,  was  originated.  The  composition 
of  common  salt,  we  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  is,  chlorine 
and  sodium, — the  one,  a  coloured  gas ;  the  other,  a  metallic 
substance.  To  convert  this  compound  into  carbonate  of  soda, 
several  things  become  necessary : — 

First j — The  chlorine  must  be  removed ; 

Second y — The  sodium  must  be  oxidated,  so  as  to  form  soday  and, 

Thirdy — The  soda  must  be  united  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  as 
to  become  carbonate  of  soda. 

A  French  chemist,  M.  Leblanc,  solved  the  problem  for 
France  sometime  before  it  came  into  practical  use  in  England, 
in  consequence  of  the  supply  of  Spanish  barilla y — also  an  impure 
carbonate  of  soda, — being  cut  off  from  France  during  the 
cessation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and 
Spain  at  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  In  this 
extremity,  the  chemists  were  applied  to  for  their  aid,  and  M. 
Leblanc  laid  his  plan  before  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Convention.  The  first  manufactory  was  erected  in  1804  at  St. 
Denis.  But  Leblanc  received  the  old  treatment  of  a  national 
benefactor;*  and  though  the  English  government  gave  him  a 
handsome  reward,  and  though  statues  to  the  unhappy  inventor 
have  been  erected  in  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was  little  esteemed 
in  France;  and  having’ expended  all  his  property  in  bringing 
his  process  to  perfection,  at  last  died  uncared  for  and  neglected 
in  a  hospital!  So,  at  least,  says  M.  Girardin. 

Bearing  in  memory  the  short  chemical  statements  above  made, 
let  us  now’, — Parnell  in  hand, — betake  ourselves  to  the  soda  or 
alkali  works.  The  very  air  is  full  of  chemistry;  and  as  we 
enter  the  wide  gates,  the  odour  and  aspect  of  the  place  into 
which  we  are  admitted,  are  those  of  a  huge  chemical  labora- 
^ry.  Ihose  who  have  irritable  lungs  will  presently  find,  that 
tbe  penetrative  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  detected  their 
^ak  points,  inducing  a  troublesome  cough,  which,  however, 
^omes  easier  as  the  visit  is  prolonged.  Carts  laden  with  salt 
uug  by  the  laborious  miner  in  the  Cheshire  salt-beds,  and  now 

now’n  as  sal-geniy  are  being  relieved  from  their  burden ;  and 
others  are  receiving  a  number  of  barrels,  containing  the  soda 
^hich,  by  a  chain  of  interesting  processes,  has  been  derived 

from  the  salt. 


*  **  A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country.” 
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The  first  branch  of  the  soda  manufacture  consists  in  the 
conversion  of  the  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  change,  therefore,  accomplishes 
both  the  two  first  prerequisites  at  once — that  is,  it  gets  rid  of  the 
chlorine,  and  oxidates  tne  sodium.  This  is  thus  effected. — Per- 
haps  half  a  ton  of  salt  is  placed  in  a  furnace  of  a  peculiar  form 
called  the  reverberatory  furnace,  from  the  fact  of  the  heat  being 
reflected  from  the  concavous  roof  on  to  the  ingredients  to  be 
operated  upon.  A  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, — in  common 
language,  oil  of  vitriol, — is  now  poured  upon  the  salt  from  an 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace ;  and  a  man  with  a  rake  of 
iron,  covered  with  lead,  stirs  the  mixture  to  and  fro,  until  it 
assumes  the  consistence  of  a  paste.  During  this  process,  the 
salt  is  decomposed.  It  loses  its  chlorine,  and  becomes  a  sulphate 
of  soda,  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda.  The  chlorine 
gas  becomes  converted  into  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  gas ; 
and  this  rises  as  a  vapour  from  the  mass,  and  diffusing  in  minute 
quantities  through  the  surrounding  air,  produces  the  peculiar 
odour  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

For  a  considerable  period,  this  noxious  vapour  was  one  of  the 
greatest  nuisances  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  neighbourhood, 
blighting  vegetation  for  a  great  distance  around  the  works.  ‘  At 
first,’  writes  the  justly  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Familiar  Let- 
'  ters  on  Chemistry,’  ‘  the  profit  upon  the  soda  was  so  great  that 
no  one  took  the  trouble  to  collect  the  muriatic  acid ;  it  ran  to 
waste — ^it  had  no  commercial  value.  A  profitable  application  of 
it,  however,  was  soon  discovered.’  Yet  for  some  years  enormous 
sums  were  spent  in  erecting  gigantic  chimney-stacks,  such  as 
those  of  the  Messrs.  Tennant,  near  Glasgow,  where  one  of  the 
largest  rears  its  head  fully  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
top  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  *  Its  occupation  has  gone,’  with 
the  advance  of  chemical  knowledge ;  and  it  now  remains  a  huge 
monument  to  the  ignorance  of  the  past.  In  other  cases,  the 
muriatic  acid  was  let  off  into  the  common  sewer,  and  glad  were 
the  manufacturers  to  get  rid  of  their  acrid  and  troublesome  pro¬ 
duct  in  this  quiet  way.  But  now  that  muriatic  acid  has  entered 
into  its  proper  chemical  relations  with  the  arts,  it  is  as  carefully 
preserved  and  retained  as  it  was  formerly  dismissed.  Various 
plans  exist  by  means  of  which  it  is  collected,  and  reduced  from 
the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  form.  The  most  common  of  these  is, 
to  conduct  the  vapours  which  rise  from  the  decomposing  salt  into 
flues,  which  terminate  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower  or  chimney  filled 
with  flints  or  coke.  A  number  of  minute  jets  of  water  play  on 
the  coke  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  the  fluid  gradually  filters 
down,  meeting  in  its  course  the  ascending  noxious  vapours. 
These  become  immediately  condensed,  and  the  liquid  percolating 
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to  the  bottom,  there  enters  a  tunnel,  and  is  conducted  into  a  re¬ 
ceptacle,  now  in  the  form  of  liquid  hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid. 

Following  the  steps  of  the  manufacturer,  and  in  the  track  of 
the  transformed  salt,  we  reach  the  second  furnace,  in  which  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  its  conversion  into 
the  carbonate,  is  to  be  effected.  The  name  of  this  furnace  is  the 
hatting  furnace.  The  dry  sulphate  is  then  mixed  up  with 
finely-powdered  small  coal  and  chalk,  which  is  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  the  mixture  is  put  into  the  furnace  on  the  fluxing 
bed.  ‘  As  soon  as  the  mass  on  the  fluxing  bed  becomes  ignited, 
and  begins  to  clot  upon  the  surface,  it  is  completely  turned 
over  by  the  oar,  or  spreader,”  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  jets  of  inflamed  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  called  “  candles,”  begin  to  issue  from 
various  parts  of  the  mass.’  When  the  ignition  is  complete,  the 
molten  mass  is  dragged  out  of  the  furnace  by  a  rake,  and  is 
deposited  in  an  iron  tray,  placed  on  a  little  carriage,  which  is 
wheeled  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  In  this  condition  it 
is  *  ball-soda,’  consisting  of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed 
with  other  ingredients. 

Thus  has  the  salt  undergone  the  three  chief  chemical  changes 
necessary  for  its  conversion  into  carbonate  of  soda.  But  it  is  still  in 
a  condition  in  which  it  is  unavailable  for  ordinary  manufacturing 
or  domestic  appliances,  and  must  be  purified.  This  is  principally 
effected  by  washing  the  black-looking  mass  in  iron  vats,  and 
drawing  off  the  solution,  which  is  then  evaporated,  and  produces 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda.  These  are  calcined  in  a  furnace, 
again  washed  and  dissolved,  and  after  due  boiling  down,  the  alka¬ 
line  liquid  follows  the  process  of  crystallization,  which  is  thus 
managed.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Dodd’s  little  work : — 

‘  In  a  very  large  and  cool  building,  are  numerous  hemispherical  cast- 
iron  vessels,  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  In  these  the  liquor  is 
placed,  after  having  deposited  its  solid  impurities  ;  and  here  it  remains 
until  all  that  will  crystallize  has  done  so.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
the  large  crystals  radiating  from  the  sides  of  the  vessels  towards  the 
centre,  and  absorbing,  as  it  were,  into  their  substance  more  and  more 
of  the  liquor,  imtil  only  a  little  of  this  latter  remains.  After  several 
duys  the  crystals  are  broken  out  from  the  vessels,  to  be  packed  in  par¬ 
cels  for  the  market ;  while  the  remaining  liquid,  called  the  ‘  mother^ 
liquor^  by  a  further  process  of  evaporation,  yields  a  very  coarse  kind 
of  soda,  fitted  for  some  manufacturing  purposes. 

One  thing  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  What  becomes  of  the  solid  im- 
p^ties  which  occur  in  the  process  ?  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  a  chemical  manufacturer  is  exposed.  The  sulphuret  of  cal- 
the  solid  and  useless  ingredient  in  the  ball-soda,  is  a  veritable 
source  of  trouble  and  expense.  No  profitable  mode  of  applying  it  has 
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yet  been  introduced ;  it  cannot  be  melted  and  washed  away,  or  heated 
and  burned  away ;  nor  must  it  be  thrown  into  any  river.*  At  one  of 
the  great  soda- works,  an  enormous  heap  of  “  waste”  has  accumulated 
covering  an  area  five  or  six  acres  in  extent,  and  mounting  to  a  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Day  by  day  is  this  heap  increasing  in  extent, 
and  more  land  has  lately  had  to  be  purchased  to  form  a  resting-place 
for  heaps  yet  to  accumulate.  The  earthern  waste  is  not  thrown  here 
heedlessly  ;  it  is  laid  in  a  compact  form,  having  a  smooth  and  level 
surface  at  the  top  ;  and  if  the  memory  of  present  things  were  to  pass 
away,  future  geologists  might  be  puzzled  to  conjecture  how  such  a 
mound  got  there.  Not  only  the  sulphuret  of  calcium  from  the  soda 
process,  but  silica  and  ashes  from  other  processes,  help  to  swell  this 
heap.’ — Dodd.  Chemical  Manufactures^  pp.  64,  65. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  seventy  thousand  tons  and  upwards  of 
carbonate  of  soda  are  made  from  common  salt  in  the  year.  This 
alkali,  besides  its  use  in  pharmacy,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
aerated  waters,  is  consumed  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  plate-glass,  for  which  it  is  required  in  a  highly  puri¬ 
fied  condition.  It  enters  also  into  other  glass,  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  laundry,  in  bleaching,  and  very  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  commercial  advantages  and  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  benefit  conferred  by  chemistry,  in  revealing  this  process 
of  chemical  manufacture  ^one,  have  been  immense ;  but  the 
wretched  kelp-gatherer,  the  victim  to  scientific  progress,  may 
well  bemoan  the  day  when  it  was  first  instituted,  and  the,  to  him, 
evil  hour  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  salt-duty,  fons  ei  origo  mali 
to  the  men  of  the  Isles  of  the  North,  set  the  grand  processes  at 
work  which  have  enriched  many  and  pauperized  a  few.  Such, 
however,  is  the  universal  history  of  science  ;  the  temporary  erec¬ 
tions  of  ignorance  must  fall  and  perish,  be  the  ruin  what  it  may, 
when  the  solid-based  structures  of  experimental  truth  are  once 
complete.  The  law  of  optimism,  which  impels  men  to  the 
highest  points  of  excellence,  cannot  work  without,  at  least  in 
human  hands,  its  product  of  evil  as  well  as  good.  Progress 
comes  to  us  as  the  messenger  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  laden  with  many  benefits  ;  but  if  we  look  back  on  her 
path,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  that  while  her  passage  has  enlivened 
the  general  landscape,  and  given  occupation  to  awaiting  thou¬ 
sands,  yet  here  and  there  peeps  a  smokeless  cottage  chimney,  and 
at  the  door  stands  one  whose  daily  bread  has  departed  from  bun. 

As  if  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  correlation  of  facts  some¬ 
times  observable  in  the  history  of  important  processes, 
singular  connexion  of  one  with  another,  the  improved  method 
of  producing  soda  from  common  salt  led  to  another  of  cqua 
value  and  corresponding  magnitude — bleaching,  on  the  grpat 
scale,  by  chemical  processes.  ‘  The  bleaching  power  of  chlorine 
has  long  been  known,*  writes  Baron  laebig,  *  hut  it  was  on  \ 
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employed  on  a  large  scale  after  it  was  obtained  from  residuary 
muriatic  acid ;  and  it  was  found  that  in  combination  with  lime, 
it  could  be  transported  to  distances  without  any  inconvenience. 
Therefore  it  was  used  for  bleaching  cotton,  &c.,  and  but  for  this 
new  bleaching  process,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  for 
the  cotton-manufacture  of  Great  Britain  to  have  reached  its 
present  enormous  extent ;  it  could  not  have  com])etcd  in  price 
with  France  and  Germany.  In  the  old  process  for  bleaching, 
every  piece  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  during  several 
weeks  in  summer,  and  kept  continually  moist  by  manual  labour. 
For  this  purpose,  meadow  land,  suitably  situated,  was  essential. 
But  a  single  establishment  near  Glasgow,  bleaches  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cotton  daily  tliroughout  the  year  !  What  an 
enormous  capital  would  be  required  to  purchase  land  for  this 
purpose  !  How  greatly  would  it  increase  the  cost  of  bleaching 
to  pay  interest  upon  this  capital,  or  to  hire  so  much  land  in 
England  !  ’ 

Few  examples  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  art  by  aid  of 
chemistry,  strike  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  the  process  in  question ; 
and  those  whom  leisure  or  relaxation  seduces  out  of  town,  and 
who  are  brought  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bleach- works, 
will  regret  many  things  more  than  a  visit  to  them.  The  large 
house  in  which  the  various  processes  are  carried  on,  is  called  the 
‘  croft  ;*  a  name  which,  if  intended  to  convey  such  ideas  as  are 
suggested  by  the  word  in  ordinary  use,  where  shepherds 

*.  .  .  tend  their  flocks  hard  by  in  the  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  the  bottom  glade,  .  .  .’ 

is  a  grievous  misapplication.  These  *  crofts’  are  buildings  where 
tlie  incessant  roll  of  engine  and  mill-work  fills  and  floods  the 
ear,  and  crushes  the  faculty  of  oral  perception,  where  hastening 
men  drag  to  and  fro  heaps  of  dripping  canvass,  where  flying 
folds  of  steaming  cloth  thread  a  maze  of  wheels  and  pulleys,  and 
rise  and  fall  into  troughs  through  which  rivers  of  water  cease¬ 
lessly  rush  ;  places  where  giant  cauldrons  boil  and  bubble,  fret 
and  vomit  up  clouds  of  steam,  where  the  very  air  is  so  thick  and 
solid  that  the  lines  of  light  are  lost  almost  as  soon  as  caught  by 
the  astonished  eye ;  and  into  which  a  length  of  cloth  that  w’ould 
girdle  London  round,  with  a  good  piece  of  the  suburbs  added 
fo  it,  this  day  enters  yellow  or  brown,  and  to-morrow  emerges 
whiter  than  the  snow  of  Carmel. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  various  stages  of  this  process,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  interesting  to  our  readers ;  and  having  enjoyed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  minutely  investigating  it,  we  feel  satisfied  that  among 
the  many  wonderiul  manufactures  of  which  our  country  boasts, 

calico-bleaching’  stands  in  the  most  prominent  position.  All  the 
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old  methods  of  bleaching  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  in  grassy 
fields  and  crofts  are  for  ever  abolished  in  England  ;  and  the 
levels  of  Holland  are  no  longer  draped  with  calico  from  Hritish 
looms.  No  more  do  vessels  in  the  early  spring  fly  freighted  with 
a  half-million  pieces  to  the  smokeless  continental  shores,  there  to 
unload  and  clothe  acres  of  land  in  raiment  of  whitey-brown  • 
nor  return  in  the  shortening  days  of  autumn  with  the  same  load 
perhaps  a  little  diminished  by  robbers  in  the  fields,  and  now  of 
a  pure  white  lustre.  As  we  have  said,  chemistry  has  come  to 
our  aid — to-day  she  receives  the  piece  of  goods,  yellow  or  brown, 
technically  *  grey to-morrow  she  returns  it  bleached,  starched, 
ironed,  folded,  and  fit  for  wear  that  instant ! 

The  cloth  as  it  leaves  the  loom  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  down 
or  moss,  which  it  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  remove  before  the 
article  will  be  approved  of  by  the  consumer.  This  is  ingeniously 
effected  by  causing  it  to  be  rapidly  drawn  over  a  red-not  semi¬ 
circular  bar  of  copper  or  iron,  the  delicate  fibres  being  thus 
burnt  away,  while  the  texture  of  the  cloth  is  uninjured.  After 
the  cloth  has  been  thus  passed  two  or  three  times  over  the 
scorching  metal,  it  is  cast  into  a  trough  of  water.  Thence  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  bleach-house.  ^  And  now,’  says  Mr.  Parnell, 

‘  the  operations  practised  in  the  process  of  bleaching  by  chlorine, 
consist  in  subjecting  the  cloth  to  the  successive  action,  first,  of  a 
dilute  alkaline  solution ;  secondly,  of  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder  (commonly  called  “  chemic,”  in 
bleach  works  and  print  works) ;  and  thirdly,  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.’  The  operation  of  submitting  the  cloth  to  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  is  known  as  ‘  chemicking  ;’  and  to  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  as  ‘  souring.’  With  these  guide-thoughts  in  pos¬ 
session,  the  whole  range  of  subsequent  processes  becomes  clear  and 
consistent ;  without  them,  it  is  nothing  but  utter  confusion.  An 
enormous  number  of  pieces  are  sewn  together,  end  to  end,  until 
there  is  a  continuous  length  of  ex^ht  miles  of  cloth ;  this  huge 
coil  is  then  passed  through  a  machine,  in  which  it  is  washed  by  a 
torrent  of  water  rushing  through  it,  and  carrying  away  all  the 
dirt  and  paste  which  both  intentionally  and  by  accident  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  cloth.  Hence  it  is  dr^ged  by  wooden 
rollers  suspended  from  the  roof,  between  which  it  passes,  and 
pours  down  into  a  huge  iron  cauldron,  in  which  a  party  of  four 
people  might  take  their  dinner  with  tolerable  comfort.  This 
cauldron  is  then  charged  with  boiling  lime-water,  which  by  a 
peculiar  contrivance  is  made  to  come  down  in  perpetual  scalding 
showers  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  This  process  goes  on  for 
about  eight  hours.  It  is  then  suspended,  and  the  eight  miles  of 
cloth  are  dragged  out  again,  and  enter  into  a  second  washing- 
engine  to  undergo  another  purification.  After  this,  the  cloth 
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ptfses  into  a  machine  of  somewhat  similiar  construction  to  the 
but  filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  Then  it 
is  again  washed  in  clear  water,  afterwards  it  is  exposed  for  ten 
hours  to  boiling  in  an  alkaline  fluid,  then  washed,  then  for  the 
first  time  sent  through  the  chlorine  water,  and  so  on,  alternately 
washed,  soured,  chemicked,  alkalied,  and  washed  again,  and 
finally  soaked  in  hot  water,  squeezed,  and  dried.  When  the  hot 
soaking  and  squeezing  processes  are  ended,  the  calico  quits  the 
scene  of  its  chemical  experiences,  of  a  pure  driven-snow  white¬ 
ness,  and  rising  through  the  roof  of  the  bleach-house,  becomes 
lost  to  the  gazer’s  eye.  In  the  upper  rooms  it  is  hung  in  long 
folds  in  a  room  artificially  heated ;  and  here  it  shortly  becomes 
dry :  it  is  then  neatly  folded  up,  pressed,  and  done  into  parcels. 
The  morrow  will  probably  see  it  on  its  way  to  Manchester,  from 
which  town  the  bleach-works  are  at  a  convenient  distance ;  and 
the  day  following  may  see  it  travelling  to  the  metropolis,  or  borne 
by  deep-laden  vessels  to  all  parts  and  corners  of  the  earth,  or, 
perhaps,  undergoing  the  first  process  of  preparation  for  its  con¬ 
version  into  a  printed  cotton  dress.  As  the  future  history  of  the 
cloth  in  undergoing  the  last  change  involves  a  large  and  import¬ 
ant  amount  of  chemistry,  and  that  of  a  less  rude  and  gross  cha¬ 
racter  than  that  of  the  operations  we  have  just  sketched,  we  are 
tempted  to  follow  its  progress,  in  the  persuasion  that  we  have 
but  few  readers  who  will  not  accompany  us  with  their  attention, 
as  we  proceed,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  to  exhibit  the  passage  of 
the  snowy  calico  into  the  brilliant-coloured,  variously-figured 
cotton  dress. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  book  which  describes,  at  length, 
the  varying  means  by  which  this  end  is  effected,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  work ;  on  almost  every  other  page  are  real 
cotton  patterns  of  different  kinds  of  dresses,  with  the  explanations 
of  the  processes  hy  which  they  were  obtained,  attached  to  each. 
Any  one  who  renects  upon  the  innumerable  varieties,  both  of 
pattern  and  of  colour,  exhibited  by  these  articles  of  apparel, 
must  be  convinced  that  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  reactions  and 
mutual  behaviour  of  chemicad  bodies  upon  one  another  and  upon 
the  cloth,  must  be  requisite  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  produce 
them.  It  will  also  be  evident  that  the  processes  themselves  must 
▼ary  in  a  corresponding  degree.  It  is  in  fact  so.  Scarcely  any 
two  patterns  of  difierent  colours,  are  produced  by  the  same  chain 
of  operations ;  for  some,  this  is  the  routine  sanctioned  by  expe¬ 
rience — for  others,  that.  The  general  features,  therefore,  are  all 
that  can  be  delineated  on  such  a  page  as  ours. 

Brilliancy  of  colour  is  undoubtedly  a  great  point  to  be  attended 
to  in  impressing  a  figure  upon  the  calico,  but,  unless  it  is  also 
IKrmanent,  or  in  trade-language,  ‘  fast,’  it  is  of  no  value  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  calico-printer,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  one  else.  To  effect 
this  end,  the  colouring  material  must  be  applied  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  and 
there  become  deposited  in  an  insoluble  state.  This  is  commonly 
effected  by  the  use  of  what  is  termed  a  ‘  mordant,’  that  is,  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  decomposes  the  colouring  matter,  and  precipitates  it 
as  an  insoluble  compound  in  the  fibres.  The  colouring  matter 
thus  included  and  fastened  into  the  very  formative  elements  of 
the  tissue  itself,  cannot  afterwards  be  removed ;  and  the  great 
object  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  obtain,  in  every  instance,  both 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  of  his  patterns,  and  their  permanence, 
by  effecting  this  inclusion  of  them  in  an  unalterable  form  in  the 
ultimate  filaments  of  the  fabric.  Here  lies  the  art  and  mystery 
of  calico  printing ;  and  many  calico-printers  having  fortunately 
succeeded  in  producing  particular  colours,  combining  both  these 
qualities,  are  well  known  by  their  works  in  the  trade ;  for  example, 
Messrs.  ‘  B.  A.’  for  ^  pinks,’  Messrs.  ‘  C.D.*  for  ‘  browns,’  Messrs. 

*  E.  F.*  for  ‘  blues,’  Messrs.  ‘  I.  and  H.’  for  ‘  lilacs,’  &c.  Few, 
perhaps  none,  excel  equally  in  all.  Let  us  now  run  hastily 
through  the  various  stages  of  the  process  for  printing  one  of  the 
simplest  of  patterns,  a  white  and  pink  stripe.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  before  the  pattern  is  completed,  and  the  article  fit  for  sale 
or  use,  it  has  to  undergo  more  than  twenty  different  processes. 
The  cloth  first  enters  the  room  in  which  the  magnificent  machines 
for  printing  on  the  pattern  are  arranged ;  coiled  up  into  a  great 
roll,  the  free  end  of  it  is  made  to  enter  between  a  pair  of  rollers, 
the  underneath  one  of  which  is  the  copper  cylinder,  engraved  with 
the  pattern,  and  dipping  into  a  trough  filled  with  the  ‘mordant,* 
any  superfluous  ‘  mordant  ’  being  removed  as  the  cylinder 
revolves,  by  the  lateral  operation  of  a  very  smooth  sharp-edged 
knife  of  steel,  called  the  ‘  doctor.’  It  is  then  drawn  up  through 
the  ceiling,  and  over  an  arrangement  of  steam-boxes,  in  the 
apartment  above,  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  which  is  that  of 
the  torrid  zone,  or  something  higher ;  and  descends  into  the 
first  apartment  again. in  regular  folds,  and  perfectly  dry.  Alter 
this,  it  is  taken  and  hung  up  by  boys  in  a  large  low  room  freely 
open  to  the  air,  where  it  remains  for  three  days  to  ‘  age,’  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  to  insure  the  union  of  atmospheric  oxygen  with 
some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mordant.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  it  is  taken  down  to  the  dye-house.  Here  it  is  subjected 
to  a  most  anomalous  process  ;  it  is  w’ashed  for  some  hours  in  a  hot 
emulsion  of  manure ^  the  intention  of  which  is  explained  in  Mr* 
Parnell’s  book,  as  being  to  remove  any  of  the  mordant  which 
has  escaped  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  ‘  ageing  room.’  It  is  th^ 
cleansed  by  being  washed  in  cold  water,  in  the  machine  namw 
the  wince  ;  in  order,  however,  more  effectually  to  wash  the 
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fabric,  it  is  placed  in  a  large  hollow  circular  box,  resembling  a 
mammoth  pill-box,  revolving  on  its  central  axis,  and  internally 
divided  into  four  compartments,  access  to  which  is  obtained  by 
four  large  circular  holes  in  the  front  face  of  the  machine.  A 
continual  stream  of  fresh  water  rushes  into  the  interior  of  these 
engines,  and  the  cloth  becomes,  as  they  revolve,  dashed  about  in 
a  violent  manner,  all  its  impurities  being  washed  away.  These 
powerful  washing-engines  are  known  under  the  expressive  title 
of  ‘  dash-wheels.’  Then  it  is  winced  for  twenty  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  chemical  ingredients,  which  are  intended  to  imitate 
the  composition  of  the  manure  ;  after  this  it  is  washed  in  water, 
and  then,  for  a  certain  time,  winced  in  the  trough  filled  with  the 
dye,  which,  in  this  case,  is  a  strong  infusion  of  Turkish  madder  ; 
then  it  is  winced  and  washed,  and  winced  and  washed,  alternately 
in  clear  w^ater  and  in  soap  and  water,  to  get  rid  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  dye ;  the  cloth  being  ‘  all  one  red,’  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  dye-trough,  and  apparently  without  any  pattern 
imprinted  on  it.  All  this  washing  fails  to  ‘  clear  ’  the  pattern 
properly,  and  it  has  a  bleared  or  confused  aspect.  It  is, 
therefore,  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  bleaching  powder, 
which  produces  a  beautiful  and  very  salutary  change  in  its 
appearance,  all  the  portions  not  printed  on  with  the  mordant 
being  now  of  the  purest  white,  while  the  pattern  itself  presents 
a  tint  of  rosy  hue  of  which  the  ^  queen  of  flowers  ’  herself 
might  not  be  ashamed.  Subsequently  to  this  ‘  clearing  ’  process, 
it  is  washed  in  the  dash-wheels.  It  is  then  put  into  a  curious 
machine  called  a  ^  water-extractor,’  consisting  of  a  revolving  cir¬ 
cular  chest,  the  rim  of  which  is  full  of  holes,  into  which  the 
cloth  is  placed  wringing  wet ;  this  box  is  then  made  to  revolve 
at  a  rate  almost  frightful  to  contemplate,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
thus  generated  drives  off  every  particle  of  the  water,  the  cloth 
coming  out  almost  as  dry  as  when  it  first  took  its  part  in  this 
chain  of  interesting  and  important  operations.  After  this  it  is 
folded,  then  starched  and  ironed  by  machinery ;  and,  finally, 
again  folded,  pressed,  packed  into  convenient-sized  parcels,  and 
despatched  from  the  print-works.  Such  is  the  history  of  one  of 
the  simplest  patterns,  a  pink  and  white.  How  intricate  must  be 
the  chemical  principles  concerned  in  the  production  of  some  of 
the  more  complicated  varieties,  in  which  not  twenty,  but  forty  or 
fifty,  different  processes  and  manipulations  become  necessary  ! 

I  his  enormous  amount  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  expendi¬ 
ture  of  capital  upon  an  article  so  inexpensive  as  a  cotton-dress, 
fills  the  mindw'ith  surprise;  and  the  question,  ‘  How  can  it  pay?* 
18  one  which  will  recur  again  and  again  with  renewed  force,  the 
more  minutely  the  history  of  calico-printing  is  considered.  In 
most  of  the  large  print-works,  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
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pounds  are  sunk  in  the  copper  cylinders  on  which  the  pattern  is 
engp*ayed.  Some  houses  expend  at  least  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year  in  getting  up  new  patterns ;  and  the  actual  annual  expenses 
of  working,  repairs,  new  machinery,  water-supply,  &c.,  are  enor¬ 
mous.  How  is  it,  then,  that  with  five-shillings  in  her  pocket 
the  housewife  may  purchase  at  the  draper’s  a  dress  of  the  best 
class  of  such  goods,  measuring  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  ?  It  is  by 
the  combination  of  extraordinary  mechanical  talent  with  refined 
chemical  knowledge.  It  has  been  said,  that  more  than  one  calico- 
printing  establishment  in  Lancashire  turns  out  in  a  year,  a  length 
of  cotton-dresses  which,  if  joined  end  to  end,  would  thread  the 
earth  from  pole  to  pole. 

Leaving  these  busy  scenes,  let  us  glance  at  the  chemistry  of 
the  processes  which  supply  us  with  artificial  light.  Little  did 
Dr.  Robert  Clayton,  when,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  he 
wrote  to  Boyle  his  account  about  the  *  spirit  of  coaly  dream  of 
the  vast  proportions  the  genius  he  first  let  loose  from  the  retort 
would  acquire  in  process  of  time.  ‘  I  kept  this  spirit,’  writes  he, 
of  the  fluid  we  call  by  the  domestic  title,  ‘  gas,’  ‘  in  bladders  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  endeavoured  sever^  ways  to  condense  it, 
but  in  vain ;  and,  when  I  had  a  mind  to  divert  strangers  or 
friends,  I  have  frequently  taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  pricked 
a  hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing  gently  the  bladder 
near  the  flame  of  a  candle  till  it  once  took  fire,  it  would  then  con¬ 
tinue  flaming,  till  all  the  spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  blad¬ 
der  ;  which  was  the  more  surprising,  because  no  one  could  dis¬ 
cern  any  difference  in  appearance  between  these  bladders  and 
those  which  are  filled  with  common  air.’  Little  did  the  country 
folk,  living  near  the  coal  districts,  who  used  to  boil  eggs  and  roast 
meat  over  the  lambent  flames  which  here  and  there  crept  up  out 
of  the  earth,  and  were  way-side  wonders  to  the  gaping  rustics,— 
little  did  they  ever  imagine  that  the  day  was  on  the  page  of  the 
future,  in  which  cooking  by  gas  would  be  among  the  commercial 
applications  of  that  time.  And  surely,  least  of  all  did  he  who, 
greasy  can  in  hand,  terrible  with  torch,  armed  with  scissors  and 
burthened  with  cotton- wick,  trudged  down  the  gloomy  streets  of 
London,  and  lighted  up  the  dim,  dismal  street-lamps  (whose 
only  faculty  was  to  indicate,  not  effect,  illumination),  conceive  the 
era  when  can  and  torch,  scissors  and  cotton- wick,  would  di^ 
appear  before  the  cleanly  flame  of  gas,  and  the  pocket-lamp  and 
l^der  of  the  lamplighter. 

The  *  spirit  of  coal,’  as  it  was  termed  by  Clayton,  is,  however,  a 
very  different  body  to  that  which,  pure  and  invisible,  flows  along 
the  air-trunks  of  our  mighty  cities.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
*gas,’  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  in  the  language  of  the  schools, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
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olefiant  gas,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  vapours  of  other  substances.  Of 
these,  the  lignt  carburetted  hydrogen  and  the  olefiant  gas  are 
the  light- producing  bodies,  and  are,  therefore,  alone  valuable,  to 
that  end,  to  the  manufacturer.  Hence  his  aim  becomes,  the 
separation  of  as  many  of  the  impurities  as  he  can  efiect ;  and  here 
chemistry  steps  in,  and  by  the  aid  of  mechanics,  her  right-hand 
fellow-helper,  she  accomplishes  the  object,  and  resolves  the  pro¬ 
blem,  ‘  EX  FUMO  DARE  LUCEM.’  Let  US  Step  aside,  and  watch  how 
the  glittering  mineral  enters  the  works,  solid  and  hard,  there 
becomes  broken  by  chemical  forces  into  its  integrant  particles, 
and  thence,  purified  by  fires,  and  cleansed  in  many  waters, 
breathes  forth  its  vital  spirit,  to  wing  its  way  through  a  million  of 
iron  tubes,  to  flare  awhile  in  the  lamps  of  social  lile,  and  then  to 
be  for  ever  engulphed  and  lost  in  the  waves  of  the  ‘  sea  of  air.’ 

Come  we  into  the  retort-house.  Here  is  a  scene  for  the  my¬ 
thological  poet !  Here  is  a  region  of  smoke  and  flame,  clank 
and  clatter.  Here  half-naked  men,  bathed  in  greasy  perspira¬ 
tion,  live  in  an  element  of  fire.  Behold,  out- vomited  from  a  score 
of  furnaces,  heaps  of  glowing  fuel,  while  the  up-rising  flames  lick 
the  stubborn  fire-bricks,  and  lap  round  the  iron  rafters,  hungry 
for  prey,  yet  finding  nothing  whereon  to  feed.  Then,  into  the 
red-hot  throats  of  iron  retorts,  see  masses  of  coal  flung  in,  the 
circular  door  screwed  on  again,  its  edges  luted  with  ribbands  of 
wet  clay,  and  the  roaring  furnace  beneath  raked  until  it  spits 
and  howls  again.  For  four  or  five  hours  the  coal  is  baked  in  its 
violently-heated  ovens,  until  no  more  gas  is  left  in  it,  the  residue 
forming  coke.  The  gas  rises  up  a  pipe  in  front  of  the  retort, 
bent  in  the  upper  part,  like  a  syphon,  the  other  leg  of  which 
dips  into  a  large  pipe,  half  filled  with  water,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  retort-house,  and  known  as  the  ‘  hydraulic  main.’ 
From  one  end  of  this  runs  a  tube,  which  conducts  all  the  am- 
moniacal  and  tarry  deposits  of  the  gas  into  a  cistern,  where  the 
tar  settles  at  the  bottom,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  the  am- 
moniacal  liquor,  both  being  drawn  off  by  separate  cocks.  Out  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  other  extremity  of  that  hydraulic  main, 
rises  the  pipe  which  conveys  away  the  impure  gas  to  the  appara- 
intended  to  deprive  it  of  its  remaining  adulterations.  Yet, 
since  the  gas  still  retains  a  very  high  temperature,  all  its  ammo- 
iiiacal  and  tarry  impurities  are  not  deposited  in  the  hydraulic 
Diain,  and  thence  in  the  cistern,  but  exist  in  it  still,  and  tnerefore 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  a  cooling  or  condensing  process  before 
that  of  strict  chemical  purification.  This  is  effected  by  causing 
the  gas  to  pass  through  a  series  of  metallic  tubes  placed  in  cold 
water,  on  emerging  §om  which,  it  has  lost  almost  all  its  sensible 
heat. 

Now  chemistry  is  called  upon  for  her  aid.  The  gas  is  highly 
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charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  though  a  combus¬ 
tible  gas,  affords  no  light,  and  produces  a  highly  acrid  and  dan¬ 
gerous  body,  sulphurous  acid,  on  combustion.  If  this  impurity 
could  not  have  been,  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  method,  got  rid 
of,  it  may  be  considered  as  next  to  certain,  that  coal-gas  would 
have  been  unknown  for  the  purposes  of  illumination.  A  remedy 
had  not  long  to  be  waited  for.  It  was  found  in — lime.  This  sub¬ 
stance  absorbs,  not  only  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  also  several 
other  gaseous  impurities  present  in  light-gas.  It  is  most  com¬ 
monly  employed  in  the  following  manner. — There  are  three 
ranges  of  purifying  tanks  or  vessels,  each  on  a  different  level. 
Into  the  highest  of  these,  slaked  lime,  mixed  with  >vater  into  a 
sort  of  milk,  flow  s  in  a  continual  current,  and  hence  flows  suc¬ 
cessively  into  the  next,  and  into  the  last.  An  agitator,  driven  by 
a  steam-engine,  keeps  the  lime  continually  diffused  through  the 
water.  The  gas  enters  the  lowest  vessel  first,  hence  passes  into 
the  second,  and  then,  almost  pure,  enters  the  first,  where  the 
powerful  fresh  stream  of  lime-milk  meets  it,  and  thoroughly 
absorbs  its  slight  remaining  impurities. 

The  spoiled  and  foetid  lime,  as  we  are  told  by  ^Ir.  Parnell,  was 
formerly  allowed  to  run  to  w^aste,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  it  is  now  preserved,  and  taken  to  a  room  called, 
oddly  enough,  the  ‘  pug-mill-room,’ — the  ‘  pug-mill’  being  an 
apparatus  for  mixing  it  up  with  clay,  so  as  to  form  a  cement  for 
the  edges  of  the  retort  covers.  The  foetid  liquor  of  the  lime  is 
throw  n  into  the  ash-pit  of  the  furnaces  where  it  evaporates,  its 
vapour  passing  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney,  lly  keep¬ 
ing  the  bars  of  the  furnace  cool,  the  vapour  tends  materially  to 
their  preservation. 

Hence,  the  now  pure  and  valuable  fluid  flows  along  great  tubes 
underground,  and  rises  up  in  the  interior  of  those  vast  vessels 
called  gasometers,  or  more  properly,  gas-holders.  If  w^e  insert  a 
tumbler  into  a  basin  of  w  ater,  from  the  bottom  of  which  an  ingress 
and  an  egress  pipe  rise  a  certain  height,  we  have  a  perfect  model 
of  these  enormous  cylinders.  The  gas  from  the  retorts,  after 
passing  through  the  various  processes  detailed,  enters  here  as 
into  a  store-house,  and  emerges  to  proceed  on  its  light-bcstowing 
mission,  many  miles  from  its  place  of  origin. 

Ingenious  machinery  is  attached  to  the  exit  pipes,  by  means  of 
which,  the  quantity  of  gas  actually  made  is  registered  w'ith  frac¬ 
tional  accuracy ;  and  means  also  exist  of  regulating  the  pressure 
and  velocity  of  the  flow'  of  this  invisible  agent.  The  latter  appara¬ 
tus  is  simple,  but  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the  complete  per¬ 
fection  of  gas-illumination.  From  the  period  of  dusk  to  midnight, 
the  largest  quantities  of  gas  are  consumed,  and,  consequently,  dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  the  swiftest  flow  and  greatest  pressure  are  demanded. 
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At  midnight,  the  watcher  by  the  sick-bed  may  have  often  noticed 
the  broad  flare  of  the  street-lamp.  The  shops  are  all  shut,  the 
lights  in  the  dra\\dng-room,  hall,  and  kitchen  are  extinguished ; 
the  club-houses,  theatres,  and  other  such  places  have  turned  out 
their  latest  tenants,  and  the  gas  is  ‘  oft' at  the  main;’  then,  before 
vet  the  distant  hand  that  controls  the  ftow  has  come  into  opera¬ 
tion,  a  rush  of  the  compressed  ftuid  escapes  by  the  few  vents  yet 
open.  But  by-and-by,  the  attendant  in  the  valve-room  of  the 
gas-works  has  not  forgotten  his  duty ;  he  gently  draws  back  a 
little  handle,  and  by  its  means,  a  throttle-valve  over  a  large  and 
larger  portion  of  the  mouth  of  the  main,  and  simultaneously  the 
broad  flame  gradually  sinks  to  its  proper  size,  retaining  it  until  the 
great  luminary  of  creation  once  more  appears  above  the  horizon. 

Some  statistics  connected  with  this  subject  may  be  interesting. 
The  entire  annual  consumption  of  gas  in  London  and  the  en¬ 
virons,  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  three  thousand  millio7is  of 
ettbte  feet.  The  aggregate  of  light  produced  is  equal  to  that 
which  would  proceed  from  such  a  vast  chandelier  as  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral  would  form  were  it  to  have  a  candle  on  every  part  of 
its  surface  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  millions ! 
The  annual  consumption  of  coals  in  the  gas-works  of  London  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  chaldrons  :  nearly  nine 
hundred  tons  a  day  are  consumed  in  foggy  weather  in  winter. 
The  length  of  mains,  in  connexion  with  one  gas  company  alone, 
b  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

In  France,  a  large  amount  of  light-gas  is  formed  by  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  refuse  fats  and  oils,  a  pure  and  highly- 
luminous  gas  being  the  result.  But,  doubtless,  the  gas-producers 
of  France  would  gladly  adopt  our  processes,  did  their  coun¬ 
try  own  the  mineral  treasures  the  hand  of  God  has  lavished  upon 
ours.  At  various  times,  schemes  for  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  have  been  brought  forward,  some  of  greater,  others  of 
less  ingenuity.  It  is  not  long  since  we  were  invited  to  inspect 
a  new  apparatus  of  this  kind,  which,  in  itself,  was  kitchen, 
fire-place,  oven,  boiler,  gas-retort,  and  gas-purifier  combined  ! 
and  the  operations  of  which  were  undoubtedly  pretty  enough. 
But  these  schemes  are  formed  and  practised  in  ignorance  of  that 
astonishing  principle,  the  guide-law  of  our  time — production  on  a 
gHiat  scale  is  production  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  and  never,  while  the 
truth  of  this  law  remains,  will  a  kitchen  gas-factory  endure  the 
competition  of  the  giant  undertakings,  whose  air-tubes  thread 
our  streets,  bringing  the  product  ready  made  into  our  very 
presence-chambers. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  the  chemistry  of  art  claims  our 
attention  to  two  products  of  the  gas  manufacture,  whose  history 
**  important — these  are  ammonia  and  tar.  The  time  was,  when 
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the  ammoniacal  liquor  was  worse  than  valueless — it  was  actuallr 
a  source  of  annoyance  and  expense.  A  considerable  sum  used 
to  be  paid  for  permission  to  let  it  run  away  into  the  common 
sewer.  What  a  change  has  science  effected  !  The  chemical 
manufacturer  is  now  the  ready  purchaser  of  tliis  once  refuse 
article,  and  the  agriculturists  are  prepared  to  take  his  place 
should  his  demand  for  it  cease.  Again,  the  tar  was  a  most 
annoying  article ;  in  some*gas-works  it  began  to  accumulate  to  an 
enormous  amount,  and  none  knew  w'hat  to  do  with,  it,  or  how  to 
ect  rid  of  it.  It  is  now  mixed  with  coke,  and  forms  an  excellent 
fuel  for  heating  the  retorts ;  or  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  various  artificial  fuels,  or  is  distilled,  and  yields  con¬ 
siderable  supplies  of  naphtha,  which  finds  again  a  ready  market  at 
the  hands  of  the  preparers  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha.  Such 
are  some  of  the  associative  harmonies  which  arise  when  science 
does  her  perfect  work,  and  they  arc  well  calculated  to  excite  our 
admiration  and  surprise.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  very  used-up  occupa¬ 
tion  to  imagine  what  our  ancestors  w^ould  think,  could  we  put  life 
into  their  mouldered  dust,  and  bring  them  into  communion  with 
earthly  scenes  again — yet  we  cannot  help  writing,  what  would 
the  ingenious  discoverer  of  the  ‘  spirit  of  coal’  feel, \vcrc  he  placed 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  modern  gas-works  ?  The  bladder-house 
of  this  w'ondrous  fluid  has  grown  to  the  mansion-size  of  our  great 
gasometers,  and  the  fluid  itself  no  longer  plays  a  mimic  fire-jet 
for  the  diversion  of  a  philosopher’s  after-dinner  company,  but  is 
pouring  in  ceaseless  torrents  through  countless  tubes,  to  give  life, 
light,  and  security  to  the  million  masses  of  human  society. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  chemistry  in  operation  only  at  the 
bidding  of  private  commercial  enterprise,  but  occasions  have 
arisen  in  which  her  powerful  aid  has  been  invoked  to  meet  the 
necessities  even  of  nations.  The  origin  of  the  present  wonderful 
processes  for  making  carbonate  of  soda,  is  attributable,  as  we 
have  stated  before,  to  one  of  those  emergencies  which  .ye  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  international  wars ;  and  this  is  only 
one  out  of  several  parallel  examples.  During  our  conflicts  with 
France,  it  was  thought  by  our  wise  men,  that  by  cutting  off  her 
supply  of  saltpetre  from  the  East  Indies,  she  could  not  long 
continue  the  w.ar,  for  want  of — powder !  But  the  chemists  \^re 
summoned  to  her  help,  and  were  not  long  in  devising  a  remedy. 
Some  introduced  new  explosive  compounds ;  others  recom¬ 
mended  substitutes  for  the  saltpetre  in  gunpowder.  But  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  science  consisted  in  the  discovery  an 
extensive  adoption  of  a  process  for  actually  m.anufacturing  t  w 
very  substance  which  we  had  cut  oft'  from  her  ports,  little  fore¬ 
seeing  the  result.  To  this  present  d.ay.  Large  quantities  o 
artificial  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  are  prepared,  by  mixing  anim 
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refuse  of  all  kinds  with  old  mortar,  or  hydrate  of  lime  and 
earth,  and  placing  the  mixture  in  heaps,  protected  from  the  rain 
bv  a  roof,  but  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  mass  is,  from  time 
to  time,  turned  over,  to  expose  it  more  thoroughly  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences.  After  a  time  the  mixture  is  washed,  and  in 
the  filtered  liquid  a  considerable  amount  of  saltpetre  is  found, 
which  is  then  procured,  by  evaporation,  in  a  solid  form. 

The  history  of  the  sulphur-trade  discloses  an  equally  inter¬ 
esting  case  of  the  successful  interference  of  chemistry,  in 
rendering  nugatory,  or  nearly  so,  the  schemes  of  the  political 
economists.  In  1836,  a  certain  Frenchman  laid  a  plan  before 
the  Neapolitan  government,  for  establishing  a  company,  which 
was  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  Sicilian  sulphur 
at  fixed  prices  during  ten  years.  At  that  time  the  consumption 
of  sulphur  in  Great  Britain  was  about  thirty-two  thousand  tons 
per  annum,  nearly  all  of  tvhich  was  procured  from  Sicily.  The 
very  year  following  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  only  five  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  tons  were  imported  from  Sicily  into  Great 
Britain.  Ultimately,  the  English  government  determined  to 
nut  a  stop  to  this  monopoly,  and  in  1840  succeeded  in  so  doing. 
Nothing  could  be,  in  reality,  more  directly  hostile  to  the  Sici¬ 
lian  interests  than  this  very  monopoly  proved  to  be.  While  it 
lasted,  a  cargo  of  sulphur  was  brought  to  England  from  the 
distant  volcanic  craters  of  Iceland !  But,  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose,  the  ever-active  minds  of  chemists  were  set  at  work  to 
find  some  other  source  of  sulphur  in  our  own  ores  or  natural  or 
artificial  products.  A  process  for  obtaining  it  from  iron  pyrites 
was  soon  found,  and  proved  an  abundant  source  of  this  valuable 
substance.  During  the  two  short  years  of  monopoly,  Liebigs 
informs  us  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  patents  were  taken  out  for 
methods  to  obtain  back  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  making  soda. 
*  Admitting,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  these  fifteen  processes  were  not 
perfectly  successful,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  ere 
long  have  been  accomplished.  But  then  in  gypsum  (sulphate 
of  lime),  and  in  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  barytes),  we  possess 
mountains  of  sulphuric  acid;  in  galena  (sulphuret  of  lead);  and 
in  iron  pyrites,  we  have  no  less  abundance  of  sulphur,  ihe 
problem  is,  how  to  separate  the  sulphuric  acid  or  the  sulphur 
from  their  native  stores.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds’ 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  were  prepared  from  iron  pyrites  while 
the  monopoly  lasted.  We  should  probably  ere  long  have 
triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  have  separated  it  from 
gypsum.  The  impulse  has  been  given,  the  possibility  of  the 
process  proved;  and  it  may  happen  in  a  few  years,  that  the 
inconsiderate  financial  speculation  of  Naples  may  deprive  her 
of  that  lucrative  commerce.’  Certain  it  is,  that  the  quantity  of 
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sulphur  at  present  imported  into  Great  Britain,  is  less  than  one 
half  the  amount  imported  in  1836.  Naples  has  learnt,  bv  bitter 
experience,  the  danger  and  the  cost  of  trilling  with  the  formid¬ 
able  powers  of  the  chemistry  of  art. 

The  discovery  of  a  method  of  manufacturing  sugar  by  chemi¬ 
cal  means  was  also,  in  a  curious  manner,  the  result  of  political 
interference  with  international  commerce.  At  the  time  of  the 
exclusion  by  Napoleon  of  colonial  produce  from  Russia,  and 
during  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  system,  sugar  was 
scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  that  empire.  Behold,  again,  a  chemist 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  perplexed  government !  M.  Kirchoff, 
a  chemist  at  Petersburg,  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  starch,  a  sugar,  much 
resembling  in  its  properties  that  obtained  from  the  cane,  might 
be  procured  in  any  quantities ;  and  the  preparation  of  this  sugar 
soon  became  a  most  important  and  profitable  manufiicture  on  the 
continent.  It  is  now  commonly  known  as  grape-sugar ,  being,  in 
fact,  identical  wdth  the  saccharine  substance  present  in  that  fruit. 
This  sugar  is  much  less  sweet  than  that  prepared  from  the  sugar¬ 
cane  ;  and  as  it  can  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  latter 
can  be  imported,  it  is  employed  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the 
adulteration  of  the  sugar  in  domestic  use,  the  gradually  weakened 
properties  of  which  must  have  impressed  every  housewife.  In 
a  semi-fluid  syrupy  form  it  is  also  largely  employed,  we  believe, 
in  adulterating  honey. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  devote  a  little  space  to  speak  of  those 
wonderful  developments  of  chemical  commercial  enterprise — the 
chemical  factories.  By  this  term,  we  would  understand  those 
buildings  where  the  preparation  of  chemical  substances  is  carried 
on,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  factories,  into  the  working 


operations  of  which  a  large  number  of  chemical  processes  enter. 
For  example,  the  importance  of  chloride  of  lime  in  bleach-works 
has  come  under  our  notice,  but  the  preparation  of  this  article 
involving  a  large  amount  of  labour  and  skill,  is  carried  on  in 
what  is  called  a  chemical  factory,  or  w  orks,  and  these  all  have 
their  special  interest. 

Generally  speaking,  as  Mr.  Dodd  informs  us,  the  chemical 
works,  strictly  so  called,  are  those  in  which  the  more  important 
of  the  acids,  alkalis,  and  salts,  are  made  ;  such  as  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  muriatic  acids ;  soda  in  various  forms,  chlorine,  alum  ; 
metallic  salts,  &c.  The  extent  of  some  of  these  factories  is 
astonishing,  and  has  more  than  once  elicited  the  admiration  an 
surprise  of  philosophers  themselves.  They  exist  in  gr^test 
numbers  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  Liverpool, Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  are  the  towns  around 
the  greatest  numbers,  and  the  largest  of  the  chemical  factonc^> 
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have  collected.  The  chemical  works  of  Messrs.  Muspratt,  at 
Liverpool,  and  especially  those  at  St.  Rollox,  near  Glasgow,  are 
among  the  best  illustrations  of  these  colossal  philosophic  under¬ 
takings.  The  latter  has  long  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
North,  and  whether  by  the  enormous  area  its  different  buildings 
cover,  or  by  the  stupendous  chimney  shaft,  which  has  been  called 
the  highest  in  the  world,  the  ‘  king  of  the  chimneys,’  as  it  might 
be  styled,  it  is  a  place  well  calculated  to  convey  a  grand  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  proportion  acquired  by  the  chemistry  of  art. 
Sulphuric  acid,  soap,  chloride  of  lime,  and  other  chemicals,  are 
prepared  at  these  works.  Only  a  feeble  idea  of  the  size  of  some 
of  the  apparatus  concerned  in  these  manufactures  can  be  given 
by  means  of  the  pen.  In  particular,  the  chambers  of  sheet-lead, 
into  which  the  vapours  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  arc 
condensed,  are  of  a  size  approximating  more  to  that  of  large  and 
extremely  long  rectangular  mansions,  tw'enty  feet  in  height.  ‘  In 
one  particular  factory,’  says  the  w'riter  last  quoted,  ‘  there  are  two 
such  vessels,  each  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  twenty  in 
width,  and  twenty  in  height ;  and  four  others  about  half  this 
length.  They  are  not  sunken  tanks,  or  cisterns,  but  vessels  erected 
on  the  ground,  formed  of  sheet-lead,  and  held  together  by  appro¬ 
priate  frame- work.’  The  stills  for  concentrating  the  fluid  (sul¬ 
phuric  acid)  formed  in  these  chambers,  are  now"  generally  made 
of  platinum  ;  many  of  them  have  cost  thousands  of  pounds  each, 
the  value  of  this  scarce  metal  being  several  times  as  much  as 
that  of  pure  silver. 

‘  In  many  of  the  w  orks  where  complicated  processes  are  being  car¬ 
ried  on,  the  meclianical  arrangements  are  on  a  very  large  scale.  In 
one  that  we  have  seen,  there  are  five  steam-engines  in  different  parts 
of  the  works,  for  pumping  up  w^ater,  pumping  liquids  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  setting  in  motion  the  mills  and  stones  for  grinding  clay  and 
linie,  and  other  operations  requiring  great  motive  power.  There  are 
carpenters’  shops,  smiths’  shops,  coopers’  shops,  plumbers’  shops,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind  for  keeping  in  working  order  the  various 
vessels  employed  in  the  works.  The  lead  vessels  and  pipes,  especially, 
are  so  numerous  that  there  is  constant  w  ork  for  plumbers  in  one  way  or 
other.  There  is  also  an  important  department,  w  hich  we  may  perhaps 
term  the  very  grammar  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  laboratory,  the  spot 
^'herein  are  determined  the  numerous  points  connected  with  the 
chemical  science  of  the  manufactures.  This  laboratory  contains  all  the 
appliances  for  such  a  purpose, — air-furnaces,  reverberating  furnaces, 
8and-baths,  stills,  retorts,  and  the  varied  apparatus  for  experimental 
trials  in  the  mutual  action  of  chemical  agents.  A  chemical  library, 
too,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  such  a  place. 

Wlicn  leaving  the  actual  buildings  themselves,  we  go  out  upon 
“spoil-bank,”  or  mound  of  rubbish,  we  there  get  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  arrangements  whereby  the  works  arc  connected  with  the  means 
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of  transit.  Railways  traverse  the  grounds  in  all  directions,  affording 
easy  means  of  commimication.  In  the  first  place,  the  coarse  materials 
such  as  sulphur,  salt,  lime,  coals,  &c.,  are  landed  at  a  wharf,  and  arc 
thence  hauled  up  an  inclined  railway,  through  a  tunnel,  to  the  works 
by  means  of  steam-power  ;  and  when  arrived  there,  other  railways 
convey  those  materials  to  the  various  buildings,  wherein  they  are  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  manufactures.  Then  when  the  manufactured 
goods  are  finished,  the  same  system  of  railways  furnishes  a  medium 
for  conveying  them  down  to  a  busy  river,  there  to  be  shipped  off  to 
various  quarters. 

‘  Such  are  chemical  works.  Some  manufacturers  make  one  kind  of 
acid,  or  of  alkali,  some  another ;  one  firm  may  have  a  reputation  for  a 
particular  kind  of  salt,  or  chemical  agent,  another  for  another ;  and  to 
understand  the  minute  details  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
manufacturing  routine  of  all  the  substances  one  by  one.  But  the  broad 
principles  are  the  same  in  all.  There  is  in  all  of  these  works  the  same 
exhibition  of  lofty  chimneys,  large  and  variously  arranged  buildings, 
furnaces,  and  ovens,  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  boilers,  heaters,  coolers, 
stills,  crystallizing  vessels,  cisterns,  tanks,  pans,  and  a  inulti])lication  of 
other  apparatus  ;  while  they  all  likewise  agrec^  more  or  less,  in  this, 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  odours  from  some  of  the  chemicals  under  pro- 
cess  of  manufacture.’ — Dodd.  Chemical  Manvfactures,  pp.  88,  89. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  difficult,  or  it  has  been 
actually  distasteful,  to  find  an  argument  for  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  works  of  man.  Why  is  this  ?  AVhy  should  not  the  chemistry 
of  art  have  a  hallowing  infiucnce  on  the  mind  in  common  with 
the  study  of  every  other  department  of  true  human  knowledge ! 
Shall  the  naturid  theologian  exhibit  to  us  the  web  of  a  spider, 
the  cocoon  of  an  insect,  the  nest  of  a  bird,  the  instinct  of  a 
brute,  and  draw  hence  his  most  forcible  demonstrations  of  the 
skill  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  shall  we,  with  a  nobler  scries  of 
illustrations,  drawn  from  man  himself,  hold  our  peace,  denying 
the  praise  and  honour,  if  there  be  any,  to  him  from  whom  the 
human  intellect,  with  its  varied  powers,  originated  ?  No,  be  it 
far  from  us.  Let  an  infidel  spirit  of  the  age  scoff  on  ;  let  it 
deny  all  things  that  would  bring  God  into  our  daily  life,  and 
believe  only  in  that  which  would  regard  him  as  unconcerned 
about  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants ;  it  shall  be  ours  to  recognise 
in  every  improvement  in  science  and  the  arts  calculated  to  result 
in  blessings  to  mankind,  the  ever-present  hand  of  the  great 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  always  bearing  in  memory 
the  true  philosophy  involved  in  the  sacred  w  riting,  which  c^s 
imperatively  upon  us  to  believe  that  all  natural  knowledge 
‘  cometh  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  w  ouderful  in  couiise , 
and  excellent  in  working.’ 

It  is  our  agreeable  duty  before  w’e  terminate  this  article  ^ 
draw  attention  to  the  w’orks  placed  at  its  head.  Mr.  larnc  s 
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book  is  apparently  the  composition  of  several  authors,  as  much 
of  the  matter  has  been  contributed  by  others,  to  be  edited  and 
arranged  by  himself.  This  is  indeed  implied  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  and  in  our  opinion  confers  upon  it  a  value  which  it  would 
otherwise,  perhaps,  not  have  attained.  It  is  an  old  proverb, 

*  every  one  is  master  of  his  own  craft the  antithesis  to  which,  as 
our  children  know,  is,  ‘Jack  of  all  trades,  master  of  none.’ 
Mr.  Parnell  has  done  well,  therefore,  to  give  us  a  book  in  which 
many  ‘  trades  *  are  treated  of,  by  the  help  and  pens  of  many 
‘masters.*  To  the  manufacturer,  whether  of  chemicals,  or  of 
other  substances  involving  the  use  of  chemicals,  the  work  is 
highly  valuable,  and  will  ultimately  become  a  standard  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  Art-Chemistry.  Mr.  Fownes’s  book  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  manual  for  the  use  of  the  student,  whatsoever  may  be 
the  ultimate  direction  of  his  talents,  whether  in  art-chemistry, 
or  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  medicine.  It  forms  one  of  those 
practical  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Mr.  Churchill  has 
published  in  the  form  of  a  series.  The  intention  of  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man’s  work  is  to  furnish  to  the  beginner  a  text-book  of  the 
practical  minuticB  of  the  laboratory ;  the  various  processes  em¬ 
ployed  in  analysis,  or  which  have  been  devised  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  science  are  here  explained  in 
language  as  simple  as  is  possible,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  profusion 
of  wood-cuts,  which  appear  on  almost  every  other  page  of  the 
volume.  Those  to  whom  Faraday’s  large  work  on  ‘  Chemical 
Manipulation  ’  is  inaccessible,  will  find  this  work  well  calculated 
to  meet  all  their  wants.  The  author  of  ‘  Days  at  the  Factories  ’ 
has  not  been  less  successful  in  his  present  short,  but  interesting 
little  work  on  the  ‘  Chemical  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,’ 
than  in  his  former  illustrations  of  our  manufacturing  industry. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  a  popular  treatise,  professing  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  processes  described,  and  by  no  means  entering 
mto  the  pure  questions  of  science  connected  with  them. 
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Art.  IV. — Presbytery  Examined  ;  an  Essay,  Critical  and  Historical  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  By 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  London  ;  Moxon. 

Plebeians  have  always  had  a  monopoly  of  title-pages.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  only  share  which  nobles  took  in  literature 
was  to  stand  in  a  dedication  flanked  by  half  a  dozen  Latin  adjec¬ 
tives  in  issimo^  and  receive  the  honour  due  from  genius  to  rank. 
But  since  these  days  have  gone,  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  any 
trace  of  the  fact  that  noblemen  and  books  have  anything  to  do 
with  each  other.  The  length  of  a  title  seems  to  operate  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way  as  the  length  of  a  mandarin’s  nails,  which  is 
the  corresponding  mark  of  nobility  in  China.  It  quite  unfits  for 
work.  There  are  a  few  exceptions — the  names  of  Northampton 
and  Rosse  are  worthy  of  all  honour — but  we  have  seldom,  since 
the  days  of  the  crack-brained  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  highest  order  in  the  peerage  sending 
representatives  to  the  republic  of  letters.  And  now  here  is  a 
book  by  the  great  ^laccallum  More — the  possessor  of  a  tide 
which,  in  one  part  of  our  island,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
about  the  crown  of  all  earthly  dignities.  We  should  be  curious 
to  see  a  book  by  him  on  any  subject,  ‘  An  Essay,  critical  and  his¬ 
torical,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation,*  would  be  almost  certainly  interesting ;  but  when  the  two 
sources  of  interest,  the  author  and  the  subject,  are  combined,  we 
take  up  the  volume  with  redoubled  curiosity.  We  remember 
the  undying  name  which  one  Argyll  has  in  that  history — the 
genuine  pathos  of  his  heroic  death.  We  remember  that  this 
very  duke,  w  hen  a  younger  man,  was  one  of  the  hopes  of  the 
party  which  has  since  become  the  Free  Church,  and  that  predic¬ 
tions  from  enthusiastic  non-intrusionists  w  ere  not  wanting  of  the 
w  onders  that  were  to  be  done  when  this  first  accession  ol  syrap«y 
thy  with  their  movement  from  the  nobles  of  the  land,  was  multi¬ 
plied  a  hundred-fold,  and  the  old  days  wxre  brought  back 
when  ‘  nobility,  barons,  burgesses,  ministers  and  commons  of  all 
sorts  of  Scotland,’  w  ere  banded  together  ^  for  Christ’s  crowm  and 
covenant and  we  knew  that  these  hopes  w^re  disappointed, 
and  that  the  traditionary  epithet,  ‘  the  fause  Argyll,’  was  bv 
some  thought  to  have  descended  w  ith  the  other  titles.  I  or  all 
these  reasons  we  opened  this  volume  wdth  much  curiosity  ;  and 
must  now  show  cause  of  a  higher  kind  than  these  favourable 
predispositions  for  the  interest  w  ith  which  we  have  read  it. 

As  a  historian  of  the  period  since  the  Reformation,  the  Duke 
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lays  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  laborious  research.  He  has  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  accepting  the  facts,  usually  well  enough 
knmvn.  The  apology  on  this  ground,  which  his  Preface  con¬ 
tains,  was  hardly  needed.  There  can  be  little  danger  of  mistak¬ 
ing  the  general  character  of  events  that  are  burned  in  on  the 
memories  of  a  nation,  and  the  general  character  is  all  that  the 
author's  purpose  is  concerned  with.  While  our  readers,  then, 
find  no  fresh  information  in  the  historical  sketch,  they  will  meet, 
in  its  lucid  narrative,  with  much  to  interest  them. 

The  sketch  commences  with  1560,  the  date  of  the  legal  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  reformed  faith.  There  are  thus  left  out  the 
striking  events  of  the  previous  struggle,  which  lasted,  with  vjiry- 
ing  success,  from  1528,  the  date  of  Hamilton’s  martyrdom.  There 
is  nothing  more  note-worthy  about  this  period  than  the  evident 
dead  lock  at  which  the  two  opposing  principles  of  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  held  each  other.  There  was  no  decided  pro¬ 
gress  on  either  side. 

The  squabbles  of  a  foreign  queen  dowager,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Popery  and  France,  and  of  the  nobles,  as  adherents  to 
the  Reformation  and  England,  had  complicated  and  secularized 
the  question.  It  w  as  being  fought  in  the  purlieus  of  a  court, 
where  religion  can  never  contend  as  on  the  free  common  earth. 
Swaying  from  side  to  side,  the  combatants  wrestled  without  vic¬ 
tory  declaring  itself  for  either  until  1599,  when  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  seemed  desperate.  News  of  this  found  its  way 
to  Geneva,  to  a  Scottish  exile  there,  who  had  some  time  before 
uttered  this  characteristic  aspiration,  ‘  By  God’s  grace  I  may 
come  to  do  battle  before  that  all  the  conflict  be  ended.’  He  saw 
the  time  was  come  —  he  hastened  home,  in  what  spirit  his 
letter,  written  the  day  after  he  landed,  shows  : — ‘  Satan  rageth  to 
the  uttermost,  and  I  am  come,  praise  my  God,  even  in  the  brunt 
of  the  battle — by  life,  by  death,  or  else  by  both,  to  glorify  his 
goodly  name,  who  thus  mercifully  hath  heard  my  long  cries.’ 
When  he  landed  the  Popish  Council  were  sitting  ;  a  messenger 
hurried  breathlessly  to  their  chamber  with  the  single  sentence, 
‘  J ohn  Knox  is  come  !  ’  He  told  their  doom — they  broke  up  in 
confusion.  The  great  want  of  the  Reformed  party,  a  man  a 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  people,  was  supplied  ;  and  in 
less  than  a  year  the  Reformation  w’as  accomplished. 

Knox’s  great  merit,  as  we  think,  was,  that  he  changed  the 
conflict  from  a  political  strife  between  the  queen  and  the  lords, 
into  a  religious  movement  of  the  people.  In  this  w^e  find  the 
great  distinction  between  the  Scotch  Reformation  and  the  hasty 
scrubbing  by  royal  hands,  which  took  place  in  England.  The 
one  sprung  from  passion,  and  was  done  for  the  people ;  the  other 
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sprung  from  principle,  and  was  done  by  the  people.  AVhen  Mary 
asked  Knox  who  he  was  that  he  should  interfere  with  her  king- 
dom,  ‘  a  subject  born  within  the  same,’  w^as  his  answer.  It  was 
by  the  subjects  born  within  the  same  that  the  realm  was  purged. 
A  God-fearing  peasantry  was  formed,  and  from  that  date  the 
history  of  Scotland  assumes  meaning.  Before,  it  had  been 
nothing  but  feuds  between  barons  and  monarchs.  Six  of  the 
sovereigns  in  succession  had  died  by  violence.  The  nobles 
coerced  the  king,  and  the  priests  frightened  the  nobles ;  and  in 
all  their  differences,  the  people  were  the  scape-goats.  Knox  came, 
spoke  to  the  people  in  the  people’s  tongue,  found  a  response ; 
and  religion  was  the  first  thing  which  changed  them  from  a  mob 
into  a  nation.  Tn  ‘  time  past  ye  were  not  a  people ;  ye  are  now 
the  people  of  God.’ 

This  feature  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  studying  the 
history  of  religion  in  Scotland,  that  to  the  form  in  which  Knox 
presented  Divine  truth,  the  mass  of  the  people  adhered  with  a 
tenacity  to  which  religious  conviction  and  national  feelings  gave 
strength.  As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  says,  ‘  Whereas  Episcopacy 
has  in  Scotland  had  its  chief  support  ah  extras  in  reference  to 
the  body  of  the  people.  Presbytery  had  its  roots  within  it.’  (P.  4.) 
This  will  be  strikingly  verified  by  a  glance  at  the  epochs  into 
which  his  Grace  divides  the  history,  ‘  forming  regular  alternate 
steps,  which  mark  the  successive  triumph  and  depression  of 
Presbyterianism.’  The  first  is  from  15G0  to  1584,  which  may 
be  described  as  a  period  of  struggles  with  the  avarice  of  rough 
barons,  and  the  tricks  of  a  foolish  king,  ending  in  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  system  of  presbytery  by  royal  authority ;  the 
second,  from  1584  to  1592,  w  as  the  gradual  reaction.  The  king 
wanted  help,  and  found  no  better  way  than  to  restore  in  the  last 
of  these  years  all  that  he  had  thrown  down ;  from  1592  to  1603, 
we  have  a  long  series  of  precious  specimens  of  the  art,  which 
James  has  the  merit  of  having  named  and  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  part  of  a  monarch’s  qualification — kingcraft,  having  for  their 
one  object  the  introduction  of  episcopacy.  We  have  not  space 
to  dwell  on  these,  but  if  our  readers  have  any  notion  of  what 
deer-stalking  is,  and  can  fancy  a  man  spending  a  long  summer  s 
day  in  crawling  through  bogs  and  up  ‘  burns,’  dragging  himself 
on  his  face  through  mire  to  get  to  w  indward  of  his  game,  he  can 
sketch  for  himself  the  dignified  position  of  the  great  monarch, 
*  the  sun  in  his  strength,*  according  to  our  translators.  He  was 
successful,  and  for  this  and  other  things  his  son  suffered.  From 
1603  to  1638,  w'e  have  the  same  general  history — the  attempt 
of  the  king,  upheld  by  England — the  mad  resolve  of  the  ‘  blessed 
martyr’  and  his  aixhbishop  to  force  the  Service-book  on  the 
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Hco\)\c — the  burst  of  a  nation’s  indignation — the  Covenant — the 
Glasgow  Assembly,  closed  by  Henderson  with  the  memorable 
words, ‘AV^e  have  thrown  down  the  walls  of  Jericho — let  him 
who  rebuilds  it  beware  of  the  curse  of  Kiel  the  Bethelite.’ 
From  1638  to  1660,  the  Presbyterian  system  had  rest  for  a  time, 
but  getting  entangled  with  its  covenanted  king,  a  stronger  than 
he  appeared  on  Dunbar  held,  and  till  the  Restoration  there  was 
an  end  of  General  Assemblies ;  still  it  was  an  era  of  triumph  as 
compared  with  the  dark,  dreary  period,  from  1660  to  1688,  part 
of  which  men  yet  remember  as  ‘killing  time’ — an  era  which 
drove  Christian  men  to  write  books  like  ‘  God’s  judgments  against 
Persecutors,’  and  to  assume  God’s  prerogative  of  vengeance. 
But  let  us  remember  that  the  resistance  was  the  exception ;  that 
but  twice  did  they  take  the  sword ;  that  but  one  arch-traitor  was 
slain ;  that  for  twenty-eight  years  a  people  stood  calmly,  and  with¬ 
out  moving  from  their  faith,  and  said,  ‘  Strike  1’ — a  noble  attitude, 
aud  a  proud  remembrance  for  their  sons. 

In  his  sketch  of  these  periods,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  displays 
some  high  qualities  as  a  historian.  AVithout  much  brilliancy, 
there  is  a  prevailing  grace  and  clearness.  His  mind  is  directed 
more  to  the  development  of  principles  than  to  the  exhibition  of 
events — and  if  there  be  not  that  extraordinary  union  of  research 
and  imagination  which  makes  Mr.  Alacaulay’s  pages  glow  and 
live  before  us,  there  is  a  perspicuity  in  the  narrative,  and  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  view  which,  as  far  as  the  history  is  concerned, 
leaves  a  corresponding  unity  of  impression  on  the  reader.  But 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  historical  sketch  is  the  correct 
Hberal  notions  on  all  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  strug¬ 
gle.  The  cause  of  liberty  has  the  author’s  warmest  sympathy. 
This  is  honourable  to  him — he  vindicates  the  Presbyterians  as 
contending  for  what  was,  in  effect,  the  people’s  rights ;  he 
condemns  prelacy,  because  it  was  opposed  to  them.  The  royal 
personages  and  their  tools  whom  he  comes  across  are  fairly, 
though  roughly,  dealt  with ;  and  the  Puritans,  with  Cromwell, 
have  no  stinted  or  faint  praise.  AV^e  subjoin  a  couple  of  com¬ 
panion  pictures,  which  may  serve  to  show  that  while  the  author’s 
sympathies  are,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  Presbyterians,  he  is 
by  no  means  so  narrow  as  to  see  goodness  only  in  one  form. 

‘  The  robed  and  mitred  prelates  of  Charles  I.  had,  but  a  short  time 
before,  (juailed  before  the  fury  of  an  ignorant  mob  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Giles,  at  Kdinburgh  ;  they  would  hardly,  if  they  had  been  present 
m  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  have  deigned  to  notice  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  man  who  was  destined,  in  a  few  short  months,  to  trample 
their  lawless  tyranny  in  the  dust. — He  had  already  passed  through  a 
somewhat  remarkable  career,  and  had  now  reached  can  age  when  we  are 
generally  nearer  the  end  than  the  commencement  of  the  more  active 
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scenes  of  life.  At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  was  only  about  to  enter  on 
the  course  which  was  to  connect  for  ever  the  name  of  Alexander 
Henderson  with  the  most  memorable  events  of  his  time  and  country. 
...  In  early  life  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Gladstanes,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  had  been  presented  by  him  to  the  parish  of  which 
he  was  still  the  minister.  .  .  .  His  flock  rose  in  open  violence  to  resist 
the  settlement.  The  very  ordination  service  was  performed  in  a  church 
with  closed  doors,  and  Henderson  himself  had  to  effect  his  entrance 
by  a  window.  A  few  years  pass  on,  and  we  find  him  amongst  the 
number  of  those  w’ho  took  every  opportunity,  and  used  every  exertion 
w'hich  circumstances  admitted,  in  opposing  the  innovations  of  the  new 
Primate,  Spottiswoode.  How  came  this  change  to  be  eflected : — At  an 
administration  of  the  communion  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  a  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Presbyterian  brethren  was  expected  to  officiate.  There 
were  none  who  had  not  heard  of  Bruce,  the  minister  of  Kennaird.  He 
was,  then,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

.  .  .  Henderson  went  to  hear  him,  and  the  first  words  uttered — uttered 
w’ith  a  slow  and  solemn  emphasis — pierced  the  minister  of  Lcuchars  to 
the  soul.  “  He  that  cometh  not  in  by  the  door,  but  climbeth  up  some 
other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.”  Henderson  left  the 
church  a  changed,  or,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  *‘a  converted  man.’” — Pp.  118,  119. 

By  the  side  of  this,  set  the  gentle  Leighton : — 

‘  This  is  a  name  which  has  secured  the  reverence  of  after  times,  and 
abated  even  the  rancour  of  his  own.  It  is  a  name  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  day,  deserves,  we  think,  especial  honour ; 
he  was  deeply  religious,  yet  he  was  not  fanatic ;  he  was  a  Bishop,  yet 
he  w’as  not  a  “Churchman;”  in  an  age  of  fiercest  bigotry,  or  grossest 
irreligion,  he  was  an  earnest  Christian,  and  a  large-minded  man. 
During  all  the  periods  of  his  life  he  may  be  said  to  have  walked 
alone.  As  a  Presbyterian  minister  he  had  been  a  moderate,  and, 
therefore,  a  suspected  member;  more  engaged  in  the  cause  of  personal 
piety,  than  in  the  battles  of  the  Covenant.  As  a  Bishop  he  was  still 
more  apart  from  all  his  brethren ;  he  was  a  humble  preacher  of  the 
word;  a  striver  for  the  peace,  not  the  oppression  of  the  Church.  As  a 
Protestant  he  could  speak  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformation,  and  sec 
points  of  beauty  in  some  ideas  and  institutions  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Such  was  Robert  Leighton,  whom  we  mention  as 
not  more  singular  among  the  Scottish  prelates  of  his  own  day,  than  as 
alone  in  the  history  of  Scottish  prelacy.’ — P.  207. 

These  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  style  of  the 
volume.  From  the  latter  may  be  gathered  some  indication  of  the 
Duke’s  theory  of  the  w  hole  struggle,  w  hich  we  must  now  brh  Hy 
state.  AVe  have  already  mentioned  that  the  historical  sketch  is 
only  subsidiary  to  an  exposition  of  certain  great  principles  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  involved.  His  Grace  has  a  theory  on  the  subject 
which  may  be  stated  in  one  w  ord — Fanaticism. 

He  maintains,  we  think  successfully,  that  the  Reformed  Church, 
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as  set  up  by  Knox,  had  but  the  most  rudimentary  notions  of 
Church  polity — that  circumstances  drove  them  in  after  times  to 
a  closer  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  w  as  the 
assertion  of  the  scriptural  authority  of  Presbytery,  the  increased 
virulence  against  prelates,  the  assumption  that  it  could  be  proved 
from  Scripture  that  Christ  had  appointed  in  his  church  officers 
distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate — that  this  latter  dogma,  as  in¬ 
correctly  stated  in  the  w^ell-known  phrase,  ‘  the  headship  of 
Christ,’  was  every  day  more  and  more  stamped  on  Presbyterians — 
that  on  this  point  they  were  fanatics— that  they  were  strong  and 
successful  as  against  prelacy,  because  their  assumed  jus  dttinum 
was  based  on  a  Jus  humamnn^  and  weak  against  Puritanism,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  a  broader  jus  humanum  to  rest  on — that  circum¬ 
stances  have  transmitted  this  fanatical  idea  with  unimpaired  force 
to  the  present  day,  w  hen  it  has  reached  its  climax  in  the  Free 
Church,  and  a  certain  catechism  published  by  that  body — and, 
finally,  that  from  all  this  w’e  should  learn,  ‘  to  be  scrupulously 
jealous,  as  w'c  value  the  sanity  of  our  own  minds,  of  expressing 
in  the  forms  of  religious  truths  our  ow  n  sense  of  religious  duty  * 
— inasmuch  as  that  is  frinaticism. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this. 
Ilis  Grace  defines  fanaticism  as,  ‘  presumptuously  claiming  the 
direct  sanction  of  God  on  our  own  cause,  principles,  and  con¬ 
duct  but  when  he  comes  to  use  it,  we  find  that  he  means,  not 
claiming  presumptuously,  but  claiming  at  all.  The  Quakers 
were  fanatics,  the  Presbyterians  were  fanatics,  the  Puritans  were 
fanatics.  When  we  ask  why,  we  arc  referred  not  to  anything  in 
their  conduct  w  hich  w  e  had  thought  to  be  the  usual  province  for 
the  exhibition  of  fanaticism,  but  to  a  certain  something  in  their 
creed,  the  belief  of  which,  in  his  Grace’s  opinion,  proves  at 
once  the  applicability  of  the  designation.  And  w  hat  is  this  ? 
Why,  the  monstrous  proposition  that  in  Scripture  there  are  any 
laws  laid  down  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

This  is  w'hat  his  Grace  means  by  a  presumptuous  claiming  of 
the  Divine  sanction  to  our  cause.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  that  Christ  hath  appointed  officers  in  the  Church  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  civil  magistrate — the  divine  right  of  Bishops — the 
belief  of  every  church  under  heaven  from  Rome  to  Nauvoo,that 
in  Scripture  there  are  principles  by  which  the  power  of  that 
Church  can  be  defined — all  are  fanaticism,  and  their  professors 
solemnly  objurgated,  as  they  value  the  sanity  of  their  owm  minds, 
to  recant.  Before  we  assent  to  such  a  sweeping  clause,  we  must 
have  something  better  than  a  passable  definition,  which,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  is  quietly  deprived  of  the  one  limiting  term.  Here  is  his 
Grace’s  error — he  seeks  to  make  out  fanaticism  to  be  a  passion 
which,  in  every  degree,  is  identical,  instead  of  following  the 
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apostolic  *  zeal  without  knowledge,*  and  distinguishing  between 
restrained  intelligent  conviction,  which,  when  the  heart  shares  in 
it  is  earnestness,  and  that  same  earnestness  exaggerated  and  un¬ 
bridled  by  reason  and  sobriety,  which  is  fanaticism.  The  thing 
is  a  question  of  degree.  But  another  mistake  seems  to  be,  that 
he  affixes  the  brand  exclusively  to  a  certain  set  of  opinions. 
Surely  this  is  a  gross  mistake.  There  are  no  sentiments  which 
have  a  monopoly  of  fanaticism — none  which  are  necessarily  free 
from  its  taint ;  or  rather  the  holders  of  any  belief  may  be  fanatics 
or  not,  in  proportion  as  they  are  fierce  without  intelligence. 

But,  if  undeterred  by  his  Grace’s  friendly  reference  to  St. 
Luke’s,  we  come  to  examine  the  point  which  he  selects  as  the 
proof  of  Presbyterian  fanaticism,  we  shall  find  further  reason 
to  differ  from  him  in  the  absolute,  sacred,  and  inviolable  dis¬ 
tinction,  based  on  Scripture,  between  church  po\vcr  and  civil 
power,  and  between  the  authorities  to  which  these  are  respec¬ 
tively  committed. 

Of  course,  if  the  unsupported  definition  is  to  be  taken  as  set¬ 
tled,  the  matter  is  at  an  end.  If,  on  general  ground,  it  is  already 
determined  that  to  assert  this  is  fanatical,  it  is  clearly  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  examine  any  passages  that  may  be  alleged  as 
proving  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  his  Church  should, 
in  all  circumstances,  be  kept  separate  from  the  civil  commu¬ 
nity  ;  but  as  such  a  wholesale  process  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  convince  the  fanatics,  his  Grace,  inconsistently  enough,  refers 
to  several  such  passages.  With  what  success  he  does  this,  we 
may  show  by  quoting  his  remarks  on  ‘  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.’ 

‘  I  cannot  conceive  any  rational  man  quoting  these  words,  as  having 
any  reference — as  even  pointing  at  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State — that  is  to  say,  betw'een  the  ordinary  office-bearers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  society,  and  Christian  magistrates  or  legislatures,  j  Taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
spoken,  they  intimated  that  the  sovereignty,  or  kingship  which 
Christ  claimed,  w  as  not  of  a  kind  to  interfere  wdth  the  authority  of  even 
a  pagan  ruler.  Taken  in  their  largest  and  most  spiritual  sense,  they 
intimated  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christian  Truth,  of  Christian  Hope,  and 
of  Christian  Duty — they  intimated  that  earth  was  not  the  scene  on 
which  that  Truth  could  be  fully  know  n,  that  Hope  realized,  or  that 
Duty  perfectly  fulfilled.’ — P.  326. 

His  Grace  docs  not  argue  when  he  tells  us  he  cannot  conceive; 
and  as  for  his  interpretation,  if  he  had  set  himself  to  ask  the 
question,  wffiy  was  this  statement  made  to  Pilate,  and  what  gene¬ 
ral  principles  may  be  involved  in  it,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has 
any  force  to  quiet  the  Roman’s  alarmed  inquiry,  ‘  Art  thou  a 
king  then  ?’  we  suspect  he  w'ould  find  the  answxr  led  to  something 
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strangely  like  scriptural  authority  for  the  proposition  he  con- 
dcnuis.  The  rest  of  his  textual  observations  are  not  much  better 
than  this.  He  commits  the  very  common  mistake  of  thinking 
that,  when  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  particular  circumstances 
to  which  any  words  had  reference,  do  not  now  exist,  he  has 
broken  the  force  of  these  as  evidence,  forgetting  that  they  onljr 
applied  to  the  individual  cases,  in  virtue  of  some  general  princi¬ 
ple  which  may  avail  for  us,  and  certainly  do  not  perish  with  the 
instance  which  occasioned  their  utterance.  We  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  occupy  space  with  any  arguments  to  prove  that  there 
is  scriptural  authority  for  holding  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
a  body  distinct  in  its  organization,  purposes,  laws,  relation  to 
these  laws,  officers,  and  whole  constitution,  from  the  civil  power, 
and  that  the  two  cannot  be  merged  without  unfaithfulness  to 
him.  The  subject  is  one  so  frequently  before  the  readers  of  the 
‘  Eclectic,’  that  we  leave  it  with  the  single  observation,  that  the 
Duke  inadvertently  tells  us,  that  the  ground  of  the  separation  is 
found  in  ‘  the  true  nature’  of  the  two  communities.  But  where 
docs  he  learn  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  ?  In  Scripture.  If, 
then,  from  what  that  volume  teaches  him  on  this  subject,  the 
separation  of  the  religious  from  the  civil  powers  flows,  how  far 
is  he  from  fanaticism  ?  We  hold  that  Scripture  teaches  us  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  If  we  are  beside  ourselves — the  Duke  is  almost  beside 
himself  and  us. 

His  Grace,  we  think,  fails  completely  in  rebutting  the  scrip¬ 
tural  evidence  with  which  he  professes  to  grapple — and  really 
evades ;  but  even  if  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  a 
long  way  off  making  out  his  assumption,  that  not  only  are  the 
Scriptures  silent,  but  that  it  is  fanaticism  to  affirm  the  contrary. 

We  must  very  briefly  state  his  theory  on  the  matter  of  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  It  is  on  the  facts,  the 
melancholy  facts  and  necessities  of  the  world’s  condition,  that  the 
separation  between  the  two  depends : — 

‘  It  is  not  a  distinction  as  between  one  class  or  order  of  men  and 
another,  as  between  priests  and  laymen.  It  is  merely  a  distinction 
between  one  class  of  subjects,  or  interests,  and  another.  But  it  is  no 
Divine  command  which  separates  between  those  who  legislate  for  the 
one,  and  those  who  do  so  for  the  other.’ — P.  44. 

‘  The  question  of  the  distinction  between  church  power  and  civil 
power,  becomes  a  mere  question  of  arrangement,  to  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  society  in  each  particular  time  and  place.  And 
d  the  principle  be  no  longer  expressed  in  a  dogmatic  form,  or  arbi¬ 
trarily  associated  with  Scripture,  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  uphold  the 
distinction  as  of  great  value  in  ordinary  times,  and  especially  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  present  condition  of  Christian  society.’ — P.  3*25. 

Elsew’hcre  wc  are  told,  that  the  right  of  a  Church  is  simply 
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the  natural  right  of  every  society  to  self-government.  But  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  surely  more  than  a  mere  society,  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  these.  It  is  a  society  in  which  all  power  is 
delegated  from  its  Head.  In  accordance  with  his  laws  that 
society  must  be  constituted  ;  and  this,  we  conceive,  gives  it  a 
higher  right  to  self-government  than  that  possessed  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  men  for  other  objects  and  on  other  principles. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  his  Grace  maintains,  even  on  the  low 
platform  on  which  he  rests  his  case,  a  vastly  higher  view  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  relations  to  the  State  than  has  been  com¬ 
mon  in  the  latitudes  where  he  dwells.  In  order  that  any  union 
should  be  brought  about,  he  demands  of  Christian  nations,  as  well 
as  Christian  rulers,  an  exact  agreement  in  faith  ;  and  as  he  holds 
the  right  of  private  judgment  and  unlimited  liberty  of  secession, 
so  soon  as  on  any  point  one  man  withdrew  from  the  national  church 
its  existence  should  terminate.  This  last  condition  his  Grace 
nowhere  states,  but  it  evidently  follows.  He  inveighs  against 
the  wrong  of  coercing  opinion  ;  he  exhibits  the  corruptions  of 
churches  allied  to  the  State ;  he  postpones  the  possibility  of  a 
union  without  wrong  to  a  very  distant  period,  as  we  see.  And 
yet  we  find,  vitiating  his  conclusion,  this  strange  instance  of 
error  springing  from  a  verbal  jingle, — ^  No  Divine  law  would 
be  infringed  by  an  entire  coincidence  of  the  two  authorities,  were 
it  practicable  ;  still  less  is  any  such  law  infringed  by  a  partial 
coincidence,  where  it  very  often  is  possible  and  wise.’  We  con¬ 
fess  ignorance  of  the  exact  meaning  of  this,  but  we  suppose  it  to 
be  a  sort  of  apology  for  a  man,  who,  with  sentiments  such  as 
we  have  stated,  about  the  strange  changes  necessary  before 
Church  and  State  could  be  united,  yet  remains  a  member  of  an 
Established  Church.  There  would  be  no  violation  by  an  entire 
coincidence — the  whole  stress  of  the  argument  lying  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  entire — therefore  there  would  be  less  violation  by  a  partial 
coincidence,  where  the  essential  element  is  wanting.  Entire 
coincidence  means  agreement ;  partial  coincidence  is  but  a  more 
melodious  expression  for  dissonance ;  but  because  ^  entire  ’  is  no 
violation,  of  course,  in  his  Grace’s  logic,  it  follow^s  that  ‘  partial 
being  a  smaller  quantity,  must  be  less. 

We  demur  to  the  representation,  that,  even  if  it  were  con¬ 
ceivable  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  should  be  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  same  faith,  it  w'ould  then  be  right  to  merge  tlic 
authorities  of  the  Church  in  those  of  the  State.  True,  the  same 
individuals  might  be  office-bearers  in  both ;  but  if  they  were 
ecclesiastical  authorities  because  they  were  secular  functionaries, 
— then,  although  the  same  individuals,  man  for  man,  composed 
the  Church  and  the  State, — if  the  authorities  of  the  latter  had, 
as  authorities,  power  over  the  former,  w’e  should  conceive  that 
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Christ’s  law,  ^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,’  w  as  as  effec¬ 
tually  broken  by  the  Christian  rulers  as  even  by  an  ungodly 

We  have  left  untouched  much  interesting  matter,  to  which, 
had  our  space  permitted,  we  should  like  to  refer.  But 
there  is  one  point  to  which  we  must  advert — the  view  which 
his  Grace  gives  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  both  past  and  present. 
Its  former  career  is  sufficiently  marked  by  bloody  footprints. 
Its  later  history  has  been  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  narrow, 
mortified  pride  and  bigotry.  The  hearty  wxight  of  the 
author’s  blows  at  the  system,  and  at  its  present  pitiable 
efforts,  smack  of  the  old  covenanting  stuff.  As  to  the  past,  we 
have  nothing  to  say, — as  to  the  present,  we  have  but  a  word  or 
two.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  long  stood  much 
nearer  Rome  than  its  southern  sister.  It  is  as  fond  of  all  the 
trumpery  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  most  vehement  Puseyite, 
and  it  has  less  idea  of  playing  at  going  backwards  than  that 
school.  Recently,  the  Popish  leaven  of  the  system  has  been 
working.  Excommunications  have  been  in  vogue.  There  has 
been  a  furbishing  up  of  the  panoply  of  the  Church.  Sundry 
efforts  have  been  made,  with  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
Puseyite  party,  to  bring  about  a  vigorous  crusade  in  Scotland. 
The  prospects  are,  if  we  may  believe  themselves,  brightening. 
The  higher  orders  of  Scotland  have  mostly  withdrawn  from  the 
Presbyterian  communion.  The  Episcopal  is  the  religion  of  a 
gentleman.  English  habits  have  had  their  share, — the  conten¬ 
tions  of  Free  Church  days  have  not  been  inoperative, — and  the 
result  of  all  is,  that  this  small  body,  which  has  clung  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  party  to  its  ritual,  in  days  when  Prelacy  was  in  very  bad 
odour,  seems  gaining  ground  once  more.  Its  pretensions  are  of 
the  highest  and  most  extravagant  kind.  All  the  rest  of  Scotland 
IS  unchurched.  This  is  natural  enough.  It  never  possessed  the 
affections  of  the  people.  A  body  in  such  circumstances  is  not 
expected  to  cultivate  the  grace  of  meekness.  When  all  men 
scoff  at  the  pretensions  of  a  body,  it  will  either  be  utterly  anni¬ 
hilated,  or,  in  self-defence,  it  will  take  up  higher  ground,  and 
advance  yet  more  arrogant  claims.  Naturally,  then,  from  its 
feebleness,  this  Church  would  be  an  intolerant  one.  Its  origin 
conducts  to  the  same  conclusion.  Established  by  avaricious 
nobles, — upheld  by  foolish,  bigoted,  profligate,  apostate  kings, — 
forced  on  a  reluctant  people  by  bigots  who  counted  the  resolved 
jdl  of  a  people  as  not  worth  taking  into  their  calculations, — 
nnding  its  missionaries  in  dragoons,  its  governors  in  traitors 
^ike  Sharp  and  the  pious  Lauderdale, — it  has  ever  been  true  to 
jts  lineage.  Two  centuries  of  depression  have  not  abated  its 
mtolerance,  nor  taught  it  wisdom.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who. 
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when  brayed  in  a  mortar,  retain  their  characteristics ;  and,  \vith- 
out  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  sanity  of  the  presbyters  and 
bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  we  are  very  sure  tliat 
in  sentiment,  in  pretensions,  in  charity,  they  are  admirable  copies 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  That  the  Church  of  the  present 
day  is  one  with  the  Church  of  the  ^  killing  ’  times,  has  been 
shown  by  an  event  connected  with  this  very  volume. 

Glasgow,  although  perhaps  its  citizens  know  it  not,  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  In  the  midst  of  these  cotton- spinners  and 
calico-printers,  dwells  a  man  with  mysterious  powers — ‘  W.  J. 
Trower,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway.’  And  this  dread 
potentate  has  brought  out  of  some  dusty  recess,  the  once 
powerful  weapon  of  excommunication,  which  he  has  fulminated 
against  the  Duke,  on  the  ground  of  bitter  and  contemptuous 
speaking  against  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  bishop.  The 
Duke  very  quietly  reminds  him,  that  he  had  not  said  a  word 
about  modern  Prelacy ;  but  that  if  he  likes  to  identify  himself 
with  the  old  Church,  he  may. 

This  whole  affair  is  inexpressibly  absurd ;  the  parties,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  Dr.  Trower — the  place,  Glasgow,  of  all  places  in 
the  world  for  such  an  old-fashioned  instrument,  far  older  than 
even  the  handlooms  that  its  citizens  have  got  beyond — Was  the 
excommunication  put  in  the  post-office  ? — alas  for  the  good  old 
times  of  bell,  book,  and  candle  ! — and  the  unfortunate  victim 
actually  taking  on  himself  to  lecture  the  bishop  !  It  is  a  small 
matter,  but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Trow’cr  has 
fallen  on  evil  times ;  and  if  Giant  Pope  and  Giant  Pagan  have 
any  room  in  their  cave,  we  should  think  that  the  poor  little  Tom 
Thumb  of  Scottish  prelacy,  might  go  and  hide  his  sorrows  there. 

In  leaving  the  volume,  we  again  express  our  admiration  of 
much  of  it,  and  our  unfeigned  surprise  that  a  man  holding  such 
views,  should  not  act  on  them.  But  we  find  a  timid  inconsistency 
everywhere.  The  author  is  not  without  it.  He  believes  that 
Christ’s  Church  should  govern  itself,  on  a  low  ground  it  is  true, 
still  he  believes,  and  is  a  Churchman.  He  believes  that  the  people 
arc,  in  that  Church,  the  source  of  power,  and  popular  election 
the  proper  mode  of  appointing  its  officers.  But  he  eagerly  cau¬ 
tions  us  against  fancying  that  he  thinks  the  mode  should  w 
commonly  adopted.  ‘  It  is  quite  enough,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  to  hold 
the  principle  as  a  check,  when  it  is  wanted — in  ordinary  practice 
it  may  be  left  alone — for  to  appeal  to  abstract  and  ultimate 
principles  in  daily  life,  would  be  productive  of  intolerable  in¬ 
convenience.’ 

Is  not  this  a  key  to  much  that  is  enigmatical  about  our  public 
men — our  men  of  all  sorts  ?  They  keep  their  abstract  ultimate 
principles,  as  the  Duke  does  his  coronet  and  robes,  for  pro* 
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cessions  and  high  days,  and  make  a  round  hat  and  frock  coat  do 
for  others.  But  great  principles  are  not  like  family  jewels,  to 
be  kept  in  cases — but  to  be  worn  like  amulets,  ever  on  the 
breast.  We  want  more  of  the  bracing  habit  of  making  everything 
principle f  of  learning  that  the  truths  in  relation  to  conduct,  which 
the  Gospel  contains,  have  pith  and  power  in  them  for  every-day 
life.  That  life  is  only  noble  and  safe  when  it  stands  on  tke 
eternal  principles,  ^  this  is  right — this  only  is  right — ^this  I  do.’ 
Between  the  ultimate  truth  and  error  there  is  no  choice,  no 
vague  tertium  quid.  There  is  either  the  action,  consciously 
the  result  of  a  firm  conviction  of  a  great  truth,  or  there  is  not— 
and  if  not,  with  all  due  deference  to  a  coronet,  there  is  dishonesty. 
Against  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  complains  of  the  intolerable 
confusion  arising  from  the  application  of  principle  to  daily  life, 
we  set  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  says,  ^  Whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin.’ 


The  preceding  was  written  before  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  his  Grace’s  volume,  which,  however,  contains  no 
alterations  requiring  notice.  It  differs  from  the  first  edition 
chiefly  in  being  divided  into  chapters,  furnished  with  a  table  of 
contents,  and  having  replies  added  to  several  critics.  Among 
these,  the  ‘  Quarterly  Reviewer  ’  is  conspicuous — who,  in  the 
course  of  a  lengthened  notice,  is  convicted  of  a  ^  carelessness  so 
great  as  to  be  blameable  in  any  man  who  undertakes  to  review 
the  writings  of  another.’  In  an  appendix  his  Grace  repeats, 
still  more  emphatically,  his  views  as  to  the  separation  between 
the  Church  and  State  being  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement,  re¬ 
sulting  purely  from  the  external  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
world,  in  respect  to  religious  disagreements. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  a  discussion  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  '  Disruption.’  It  is  maintained  that,  as  the  only  question 
in  dispute  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  previous  to  that  event, 
was  the  right  of  an  Established  Church  to  do  certain  acts,  the 
secession  was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  assertion  of  that 
right.  With  this  conduct  are  contrasted  the  tactics  of  the 
former  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Church,  who  submitted  always  to 
limitations  of  their  freedom,  and  sometimes  to  very  inconvenient 
ones,  and,  by  their  Fabian  policy,  succeeded  at  last  in  trans- 

Grace  calls,  the  model  of  an  Established 
Church.  He  defends  this  line  of  action,  is  a  partisan  of  reform 
rather  than  of  secession,  and  consistently  takes  his  stand  on  the 
as^rtion  that  a  Church  in  union  with  the  State,  must  always 
jubmit  to  limitation,  and  that  the  only  question  is  the  extent  of 
infringement  which  may  be  endured  without  leading  to  a  viola- 
^on  of  Christ’s  laws. 
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The  principal  part  of  the  remaining  appendices  is  devoted  to 
a  manful  defence  of  the  position,  that  the  Free  Church  war-cry 
‘  the  headship  of  Christ,’  like  many  another  less  sacred  ‘  slogan,* 
only  remotely,  and  by  the  help  of  a  good  many  questionable 
steps  of  reasoning,  involved  what  it  w^as  assumed  to  be  identical 
with — the  independence  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 


Art.  V. — Poems,  By  Henry  Sutton.  Pp.  98.  Clifton  Grm 
Garland,  A  Poem.  By  Henry  S.  Sutton.  Pp.  59.  Netting, 
ham:  ‘  Review  *  Office.  1848. 


There  is  nothing  more  refreshing  than  the  discovery  of  a 
genuine  volume  of  poems,  amid  the  crowd  of  mere  verses 
that  are  unceasingly  thronging  the  highway  of  literature.  It 
is  like  suddenly  coming  out  into  the  fresh,  green,  and  living 
country,  after  a  long  wandering  amongst  dry  brick  walls.  It  is 
like  a  new  breath  of  the  fresh  spring  after  the  long  dry  blasts 
and  bare  branches  of  winter.  These  luxuries  now-a-days  are 
rare.  We  take  up  one  splendidly  printed  volume  after  another, 
and  throw  them  down  in  disappointment  and  disgust.  It 
is  in  vain  to  impose  on  the  spirit  that  is  thirsting  for  spirit, 
with  fine  paper  and  types  which  set  forth  nothing  that  we 
desire.  Be  the  material  vehicle  homely  as  it  w  ill,  we  feel  at 
once  the  presence  of  the  living  principle.  The  little  book 
before  us  is  a  striking  example  of  this.  It  is  a  book  composed 
of  two  little  books,  with  a  very  unpretending,  provincial  air 
about  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  author  had  printed  one  half, 
and  then  hesitated  to  send  it  forth,  as  doubting  its  real  value. 
8o  little  does  he  apparently  expect  from  it,  that  it  has  no  London 
publisher,  and  probably  is  merely  intended  to  circulate  within 
the  writer’s  circle  of  acquaintances.  But  we  are  quite  certain 
that  it  ought  not,  and  will  not,  stop  there.  As  it  has  refreshed 
us,  it  will  spread  and  refresh  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  genuine 
poetry ;  and  genuine  poetry,  like  everything  else  of  real  life,  will 
walk  forward  on  its  mission,  w  hile  the  false  and  the  lifeless  sinks 
into  its  native  earth.  There  is  nothing  so  animating  to  those 
who  have  lived  long,  as  the  new  lights  of  genius.  They  are 
proofs  to  us  of  the  unfailing  powers  of  nature.  They  assure  us 
that  the  pleasures  of  intellect  are  not  exhausted, — that,  like  the 
sunshine  and  the  flowers  of  the  exterior  world,  the  sunshine 
and  the  flow  ers  of  the  spiritual  world  are  as  affluently  bestowed 
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on  man  by  the  Creator ;  that  rare  and  beautiful  creations  shall 
continue  to  rejoice  our  children  and  their  children’s  children ; 
and  that  the  bright  and  rapid  streams  of  an  ethereal  gladness 
shall  roll  for  ever  through  the  green  meadows  and  enchanted 
woods  of  the  future. 

The  present  poems  are  of  what  may  be  termed  the  pyscho- 
logic  school.  They  are  spiritual,  though  not  metaphysical. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  produce  of  mind,  rather  than 
the  sensuous  system, — deal  with  the  mind  and  its  life,  though 
more  with  its  self-consciousness  than  its  speculations.  This 
character  is  obviously  the  result  of  the  poet’s  progressive 
development.  The  second  part,  which  was  evidently  written 
first,  is  chiefly  descriptive ;  and,  as  a  whole,  is  so  excellent  a 
specimen  of  tact  and  power,  that  however  much  we  enjoy  the 
author’s  more  psychical  compositions,  we  should  regret  to  see 
him  disuse  his  descriptive  and  narrative  faculty.  The  poem 
we  allude  to,  is  that  of  ^  Clifton  Grove,’  in  which  he  gives  a 
new  version  of  its  legend,  very  superior  to  that  of  Kirke  White, 
and  in  a  style  that  reminds  us  of  the  vigorous  euphony  of  Dry- 
den,  and  occasionally  of  the  rhythm  of  Rogers  in  his  ‘  Human 
Life.’  As  proof  of  the  latter,  take  this  miniature  picture : — 

‘  A  lane  up  the  art-mitigated  side 
Of  that  same  cliflT ;  a  lane  southwardly  leading, 

’Twixt  red-sloped  banks,  and  upward  so  proceeding. 

Past  tree  and  shrub,  past  half-curled  fern  and  flower ; 

Under  the  hall,  under  the  old  church-tower ; 

By  the  dark-shrouded  lodge  :  then  eastward  going, 

’Mong  cots — with  almost  little  gardens  growing 
On  their  old  thatch,  so  rich  in  weedy  store, — 

Whose  gardens,  too,  beside  them,  or  before. 

Make  poverty  look  fair  inside  each  open  door.’ — P.  23. 

But  we  must  confine  the  brief  limits  of  this  notice  to  the 
lyncal  portion  of  the  volume,  where  we  catch  what  seem  echoes 
of  Herbert  and  of  Quarles,  amid  the  sentiments  more  charac- 
tenstic  of  the  present  day.  The  first  poem,  '  Correspondences,’ 
we  pass  over,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  pass  through 
It.  It  is  a  Swedenborgian  conundrum,  or  possibly,  a  joke  :  at  all 
events,  no  one  will  ever  become  the  wiser  for  reading  it,  as  he 
“lay  from  reading  many  of  the  others.  The  following  stanzas 
are  equally  vigorous  and  full  of  piety : — 

‘  From  the  Unpublished  Poem  of  Zadock. 

‘  AVhat  if  I  perish,  after  all. 

And  lose  this  life.  Thy  gracious  boon  ? — 

Let  me  not  fear  that  I  shall  fall 
^  /  And  die  too  soon. 
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‘  I  cannot  fall  till  Thou  dost  let. 

Nor  die,  except  by  Thy  command. 

Low  let  me  lie,  my  Father,  yet. 

Beneath  Thy  hand ! 

‘  ’Tis  sweet  to  think,  though  I  decrease. 

Thou  dost  not.  Lord,  decrease  with  me : — 

What  matters  it  that  I  must  cease. 

Since  Thou  must  be  ? 

‘  The  life  Thou  willedst  me,  I  use. 

To  thank  Thee  for  that  gracious  will ; — 

If  I  must  lose  it,  I  would  choose 
To  thank  Thee  still. 

‘  No  more  might  I  lift  prayerful  eyes, 

Or  sway  a  tongue  to  thankful  tones ; 

Yet  should  a  noise  of  praise  still  rise. 

Even  from  my  bones.’ — P.  92. 

Is  not  this  Quarles  all  over  ?  or  something  better  ? 

Of  a  more  lively  kind,  but  not  less  chiuracteristic  of  the 
resolved  spirit  of  the  poet,  is  the  lyric  of 

‘  THE  HILLS. 

‘  Yes,  Messieurs,  right  well  I  hear  you, — 

Hear  all  your  pleadings  say : — 

“  The  haughty  j>eer  rides  through  the  people’s  blood ; 

Their  bodies  pave  his  way. 

W’ill  you  not  try  to  help  a  sinking  nation, 

To  lift  its  voice  aloud. 

For  the  swift  riddance  of  that  usurpation. 

Of  few  over  the  crowd  ?” 

WTiat !  shall  I  tell  that  ancient  lie  again. 

That  all  are  fashioned  equal  ? 

Or  say,  their  politics  to  these  blind  men 
Will  bring  the  wished-for  sequel  ? 

I  am  not  Radical, 

Chartist,  nor  Whig,  nor  Tory ; 

I  am  a  lover  of  the  Mount 
And  of  its  wisdom  hoary. 

Good  sisters,  urge  me  not — I  see  the  tears 
Those  little  children  shed  ; 

The  bitter  cry  sounds  sadly  in  mine  cars 
From  many  a  lingering  bed. 

Heavenward  I  see  the  hungry  turn  their  faces. 

And  are  not  fed ; 

And  mothers,  with  yet  ignorant  embraces. 

Embrace  their  children  dead. 
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Believe  me,  you  than  I  are  not  more  eager 
To  help  and  save : — 

Go  ye,  rescue  those  forms,  so  shrunk  and  meagre, 

From  the  wide-wasting  grave. 

But  neither  do  I  waste  a  life  in  dreaming. 

Because  I  seem  not  to  be  helping  you ; 

I  can  be  doing  more,  far  more,  while  seeming 
Far  less,  or  naught,  to  do. 

For  on  the  mountain  one  short  hour. 

Plucking  a  fruit,  culling  a  flower, 

Must  even,  in  the  end, 

More  blessing  lend 
Mankind, 

Than  long  years  spent  below. 

Wiping  the  tears  that  flow. 

Loosing  the  chains  that  bind. 

I  have  sworn  an  oath, — I  will  keep  it 
As  Allah  doth  me  save. 

Nor,  by  His  help,  once  will  I  o’erleap  it. 

Until  1  keep  my  grave ; 

Sworn  that  no  cold,  derisive  smiling 
Of  foe,  nor  prayer  of  friend, 

Nor  loss  of  fame  and  honour,  nor  reviling. 

Shall  ever  me  my  soul  make  lend 
To  what  would  cramp  its  wider  aim. 

Or  maim- 

Its  universal  end. 

Upon  the  Hills  I’d  live :  out  from  my  heart 
I  cannot  bear  to  thrust  one  beam  divine : — 

Choose,  friends,  then,  for  yourselves  your  lot  and  part. 

And  I  have  chosen  mine.* — P.  37. 

These  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  real  genius  of  the  poet,  and 
of  his  clear  perception  of  the  duties  of  his  mission.  Let  him 
faithfully  follow  it  out.  There  demands  in  nothing  more  a 
division  of  employment  than  in  the  work  of  promoting  the 
progress  of  humanity.  There  are  thousands  who  can  mingle  in 
the  daily  political  contest,  or  who  can  prosecute  the  more  tender 
cause  of  **  visiting  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  afflic¬ 
tion.”  But  the  true  poet  is  a  more  rare  personage,  however 
difierently  thousands  may  believe.  It  is  his  high  and  sacred 
duty  to  retire  into  the  closet  of  reflection  and  inspiration,  and 
thence  send  forth  the  strains  that  kindle  in  a  thousand  hearts  the 
more  practical  efforts  of  human  life.  It  is  his  sacred  commission 
to  work  in  the  good  work  of  enlightening  the  darkness,  and 
redressing  the  wrongs,  and  soothing  the  sufferings  of  his  fellows, 
the  hands  of  millions  that  start  at  the  trumpet-voice  of  his 
and  labour  in  the  warmth  which  he  has  diffused.  Success, 
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then,  to  our  young  aspirant  to  this  glorious  office!  Let  him  B 
redeem  his  vow.  And  for  this  purpose,  he  must  labour  to  free  I 

his  poetry  from  the  ruggedness  which  often  disfigures  it,-— fi*om  I 

the  looseness  of  carelessness,  and  from  the  seduction  of  mere  ' 
quaintnesses.  The  music  of  his  language  should  be  as  perfect  I 

as  that  of  his  thoughts.  Of  the  greatness,  the  purity,  and  phi-  I 

lanthropy  of  his  vocation,  he  has  the  most  correct  conception  t  | 

may  he  be  enabled  greatly,  purely,  and  philanthropically  to  l 

fuLU  a  poet’s  mission.  I 


Art.  VI. — Letters  addressed  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Grand  Duhe  of  Saxe 
Cohury  ajid  Gotha  ;  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities^  as  applied  to 
the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  By  M.  A.  Quetelet.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Olinthus  Gregory  Downes.  8vo.  Pp.  309. 
London  ;  C.  and  E.  Layton. 

The  supposed  difficulties  of  a  science  frequently  prevent  inquiry 
into  its  truths,  while  self-mistrust  leads  to  the  abandonment 
of  all  attempts  to  master  even  its  general  details.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  such  objects  requires,  undoubtedly,  a  preliminary 
acquaintance  with  abstruse  science,  but  a  general  idea  of  their 
objects  and  bearing  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  popular 
treatises.  Many  w  ho  w  ould  otherwise  be  indifferent  to  a  science, 
may  thus  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  its  objects,  and  to 
the  interest  attending  its  investigation.  A  taste  is  thus  created 
w  hich  leads  frequently  to  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  ultimately  contributes  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  to  popular  treatises  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our 
most  interesting  and  valuable  information,  and  for  the  estimation 
in  which  the  discoveries  of  various  eminent  philosophers  are 
held.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ‘  Philosophical  Discoveries,’  for 
instance,  might  have  remained  unintelligible,  except  to  an  en¬ 
lightened  few,  had  it  not  been  for  the  account  which  wm  pub¬ 
lished  by  Maclaurin.  Euler’s  ^  Letters  to  a  German  Princess, 
also,  was  a  work  similar  in  its  object  and  spirit ;  and,  in  recent 
years,  among  ourselves,  how  comprehensive  an  idea  of  the 
physical  sciences  has  been  conveyed  to  ordinary  intellects,  by 
the  beautiful  Discourses  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  on  ‘  Natural 
Philosophy.’  I  low  many  have  been  induced,  by  the  perusal 
of  that  work,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  an 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  the  important  matters  of  which  it 
treats. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us,  M.  Quetelethas  endeavoured  to 
simplify,  and  render  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  a  subject 
which  has  generally  been  ranked  among  the  abstruse  sciences, 
and  from  the  study  of  which  many  have  been  deterred  by  the 
supposition  that  it  is  valueless  and  uninteresting,  except  to  those 
who  are  able  to  master  the  works  of  the  numerous  illustrious 
mathematicians  who  have  built  up  and  adorned  the  science. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  M.  Quetelet  has,  by  the 
clearness  and  eloquence  of  his  style,  by  the  aptitude  of  his  illus¬ 
trations,  and  by  the  general  character  of  the  topics  selected,  shown 
the  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  in  the  influence 
exercised  on  many  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  At  the 
same  time,  while  endeavouring  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
nature  and  importance,  he  insists  (more  especially  in  his 
chapters  on  Statistics)  on  the  necessity  of  an  intimate  Imowledge 
of  the  science,  in  order  successfully  to  handle  the  material  it 
furnishes,  and  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  those  are  prone  to 
fall,  who  are  too  easily  satisfied. 

In  introducing  to  his  countrymen  these  valuable  *  Letters  ’ 
of  M.  Quetelet,  Mr.  Downes  has  conferred  an  obligation  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  The  charm  of  the  original  work  consists 
in  its  opening  to  the  cultivated  mind,  unfurnished  with  technical 
mathematics,  the  objects  and  powers  of  a  branch  of  science,  on 
which  the  noblest  intellects  have  been  exercised.  In  the  transla¬ 
tion  we  have  the  very  meaning  of  the  author  transferred  with  a 
freedom  and  idiomatic  propriety,  which  might  have  led  us  to 
believe  that  we  were  reading  an  original  work.  This  praise  is 
due  to  the  translator,  and  we  are  glad  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
the  skill  w  ith  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 

The  world  was  first  indebted  for  the  due  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  in  scientific  research 
to  Blaise  Pascal,  a  name  with  which  is  associated  so  much  of 
religious  worth,  that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  the  intellectual 
eminence  with  which  it  was  associated.  The  attention  of  men 
of  science  being  thus  drawn  to  a  subject  which  ordinary  thinkers 
passed  over,  under  the  name  of  chance,  it  was  soon  proved  that, 
however  unknowm  might  be  the  cause  of  a  recurring  event,  yet 
that,  with  an  accuracy  proportioned  to  the  number  of  times  it 
had  been  observed,  might  its  future  advent  be  safely  predicted. 
So^  interesting  did  these  investigations  become  to  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  and  so  obviously  applicable  were  they  to  the  correction  of 
his  observations  in  natural  philosophy,  that  they  assumed  a 
somewhat  exclusive  aspect,  and  concentrated  on  themselves  the 
subtle  machinery  of  the  most  eminent  analysts  in  Europe.  The 
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practical  mind  of  England  had  early  seized  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  application  of  the  Law  of  Probabilities,  and  our 
Institutions  for  life  assurance,  and  for  securing  provision  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  advancing  age,  have  resulted  from  this  national  pecu¬ 
liarity.  Yet  our  knowledge,  even  on  this  subject,  was  for  many 
years  sin^arly  crude  and  imperfect,  and  the  only  works  really 
intelli^ble  to  the  many,  in  which  a  consideration  of  the  chances 
of  a  given  event  occurring  was  involved,  were  those  which  pro¬ 
fessed  to  teach  the  gambler  the  value  of  the  several  risks  incurred 
in  his  immoral  pursuit. 

Were  we  to  pursue  the  history  of  this  science,  we  should 
have  to  introduce  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  but 
such  is  not  our  present  purpose.  We  desire  rather  to  invite 
attention  to  the  successful  effort  of  M.  Quetelet  to  make  the 
study  of  probabilities  an  auxiliary  to  our  right  estimate  of 
matters  of  universal  interest,  and  to  give  to  our  ordinary 
modes  of  thinking  an  accuracy  hitherto  neglected.  His  design 
is  thus  expressed  by  the  author  himself: — 

‘  I  felt,*  he  says,  ‘  how  desirable  it  was  that  this  science  should  be 
made  more  elementary^ — and  that  it  should  be  brought  down  from  the 
high  regions  of  analysis,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are 
most  often  obliged  to  make  use  of  it.  It  links  itself  in  reality  to  a 
great  number  of  questions  which  interest  both  the  legislator  and  the 
man  called  to  the  management  of  public  affairs :  both  are  often  under 
the  necessity  of  reading  statistics  of  the  past,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
collect  from  that  source  whatever  may  be  useful  for  the  future ;  they 
feel  the  w'ant  of  means  to  appreciate  the  results  produced  by  modifica¬ 
tions  introduced  into  the  laws,  and,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  ascertain 
the  weight  that  should  be  attached  to  symptoms  which  announce  the 
adversity  or  prosperity  of  the  country.’ — Introduction^  p.  v. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  the  subject  of  Probabilities  than 
by  quoting  the  following  pertinent  remark  in  the  outset  of  the 
work,  a  due  consideration  of  which  will  open  up  to  the  intelligent 
reader  a  large  field  of  enlightened  speculation : — 

‘  There  is  an  infinity  of  intermedials  between  impossibility  and  cer¬ 
tainty.  To  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  the  probability  may  vary  by  an 
infinite  number  of  gradations ;  and  among  a  hundred  assertions  there 
are  not  perhaps  two  w'hich  represent  the  same  degree  of  probability. 
These  gradations  we  nearly  ahvays  ill  appreciate,  and  consequently  our 
opinions  are  more  or  less  inaccurate.  To  many  persons  events  aw 
scarcely  probable,  except  in  one  way :  if  the  probability  of  an  event  is 
very  great,  they  take  it  for  certainty  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
small,  they  estimate  the  event  as  impossible.* — P.  3. 

Our  author  adduces  many  illustrations  of  our  proneness  to 
confound  the  probable  with  the  certain. 
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Among  others,  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  and  spirit  of  his  work : — 

‘  I  look  upon  it  as  certain  that  I  shall  finish  this  sentence  without 
leaving  my  seat ;  yet,  even  before  my  pen  can  reach  the  end,  an  unex¬ 
pected  visit  may  suddenly  interrupt  me, — I  may  meet  with  some  acci¬ 
dent, _ I  may  be  suddenly  called  from  the  room  by  the  mournful  cries 

of  some  one  in  the  house  who  may  have  been  hurt  by  a  fall.  All  these 
accidents,  and  many  others  impossible  of  enumeration,  have  in  my  eyes 
80  small  a  probability  of  happening  that  I  can  well  disregard  them. 
Further,  continuing  to  use  it  as  the  men  of  the  world  do,  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  looking  upon  it  as  certain  that  this  letter  will  be  finished, 
and  forwarded  to  your  Highness  by  to-morrow  at  the  latest ;  and  yet 
here  other  unforeseen  events  may  be  very  numerous.  If  even  I  can 
avoid  them  all,  and  attain  exactness  on  my  part,  will  it  be  the  same 
with  those  who  will  be  charged  to  carry  the  letter,  or  to  take  care  that 
it  is  sent  ?  As  to  knowing  if  the  letter  w  ill  reach  its  destination,  I  look 
upon  its  remittance  as  probable  ;  I  consider  it  quite  as  probable  that 
your  Highness  will  not  only  receive  my  letter,  but  that  you  will  read 
the  whole  of  it.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  what  my  vanity  (as 
the  w'riter)  may  tell  me,  this  last  circumstance  has  but  few  chances  in 
its  favour.* — P.  4. 

The  varied  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  illustrations, 
add  a  peculiar  charm  to  M.  Quetelet’s  volume,  and  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  he  makes  subjects,  apparently  the  most  unpro¬ 
mising,  yield  ready  and  conclusive  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
his  positions,  shows  that  while  endeavouring  to  popularize  an 
abstruse  branch  of  science,  he  is  perfectly  master  of  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats.  To  render  a  profoundly  scientific  topic  fami¬ 
liar  to  minds  not  previously  acquainted  with  it,  should  be  under¬ 
taken  only  by  those  who  have  mastered  its  difficulties,  and 
possess  such  an  aptitude  for  illustration  as  enables  them  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  truths  and  results  of  the  science  in  terms  comprehensible 
to  ordinary  understandings. 

M.  Quetelet,  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  has  divided  it  into 
four  sections :  ‘  the  Theory  of  Probabilities,’  ‘  Means  and  Limits,’ 
‘  the  Study  of  Causes,’  and  ^  Statistics.’  From  each  of  these 
sections  we  might  adduce  facts  and  illustrations  which  would 
inuch  interest  our  readers ;  but  we  can  do  little  more  than 
awaken  a  desire  to  acquaint  themselves,  by  personal  examina¬ 
tion,  with  the  highly  attractive  contents  of  the  chapters  into 
which  these  sections  are  divided. 

In  the  chapters  on  ^  Means  and  Limits,’  which,  with  those  on 
*  the  Study  of  Causes,’  we  consider  of  peculiar  value,  as  teaching 
^  accurate  mode  of  thought  and  observation,  we  have  many 
interesting  proofs  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilities 
to  the  labours  of  the  statesman,  the  jurist,  and  the  phil^thro- 
pist.  The  advance  of  civilization  and  national  prosperity  arc 
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shown  to  be  measured  by  the  contraction  of  the  limits  between 
which  fluctuations,  either  in  the  food  or  wages  of  the  population 
are  confined.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  * 

‘  It  is  a  general  consequence  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  ali 
social  elements  subject  to  variation  oscillate  between  limits,  so  much 
the  more  narrow  as  our  knowledge  of  them  is  more  advanced  :  and  bv 
“  our  knowledge,”  I  mean  not  merely  actual  acquaintance,  but  also  the 
wisdom  of  our  institutions, — political  calm, — and  all  that  can  presene 
the  citizens  of  the  state  from  the  scourges  which  threaten  their  persons 
and  their  goods.’ — P.  46. 

Some  useful  considerations  are  introduced, — novel  probably  ' 
to  most  of  our  readers, — on  the  tendency  of  all  errors  of  observa¬ 
tion,  from  whatever  cause  they  arise,  to  correct  themselves,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  observations  be  taken  : — a  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  results  which  must  ultimately  flow  from  an  union  of 
truth  and  industry,  in  all  human  enterprise.  This  is  explained 
by  M.  Quetelet  in  his  Twenty-fourth  Letter,  the  whole  of  w  hich 
we  would  willingly  repeat.  We  must  be  content,  however,  with 
the  following  summing  up  : — 


‘  This  singular  result  always  astonishes  persons  unfamiliar  with  this 
kind  of  research.  How,  in  fact,  can  it  be  believed  that  errors  and 
inaccuracies  are  committed  wdth  the  same  regularity  as  a  scries  of 
events  w'hose  order  of  succession  is  calculated  in  advance  ?  There  is 
in  it  something  mysterious,  which,  however,  ceases  to  surprise  when  we 
examine  things  more  closely.  The  mode  of  action  of  accidental  causes 
has  not  been  studied  with  sufficient  care ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  presides 
in  some  measure  over  the  explanation  of  all  phenomena  which  depend 
on  the  calculus  of  probabilities.* — P.  110. 

We  regret  that  we  must  refrain  from  doing  that  justice  to  this 
interesting  volume  which  its  value  and  importance  demand ;  but 
in  our  cursory  review  of  its  pages,  we  have  been  struck  by  a 
remark  on  the  subject  of  statistical  information.  If  the  rules 
laid  down  by  our  author,  had  been  better  observed,  we  should 
not  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  looseness  and  m- 
completcness  of  many  returns,  parliamentary  and  others,  through 
which  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  wade  in  our  search  after 
truth. 


‘  In  the  composition  of  statistical  works,*  says  M.  Quetelet,  ‘  many 
essential  things  must  be  considered.  Ist.  The  question  to  be  put. 
2nd.  The  forms  to  be  filled  in.  3rd.  The  means  of  control.  4th.  The 
most  advantageous  form  of  tables  designed  for  publicity.  Your  High¬ 
ness  will  doubtless  excuse  me,  if  I  avoid  entering  here  into  all  the 
details  which  a  course  of  statistics  would  require ;  but  perhaps  you 
be  interested  in  learning  some  of  the  principal  conditions  to  be 
regarded. 
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‘  Before  demanding  statistical  information,  it  is  well  to  study  with 
care  the  question  on  which  this  information  is  to  throw  light :  we  must 
seek  to  separate  the  causes  which  govern  it,  and  especially  those  which 
exercise  the  greatest  influence.  Without  this  preparatory  step,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  draw  up  the  programme  of  the  inquiries  that  should  be 
made;  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the  reception  of  incomplete 
documents  or  useless  details. 

‘  The  principal  considerations  which  should  guide  an  administration 
as  to  the  questions  to  be  asked,  are  the  following  : — 

‘  Ist.  Only  ask  such  information  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  such 
as  you  are  sure  to  obtain. 

‘  2nd.  Avoid  demands  which  may  excite  distrust  and  wound  local 
interests  or  personal  susceptibility,  as  w'ell  as  those  whose  utility  will 
not  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 

‘  3rd.  Be  precise  and  clear,  in  order  that  the  inquiries  may  be  every¬ 
where  understood  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  answers  may  be 
comparable.  Adopt  for  this  purpose  uniform  schedules  which  may  be 
filled  up  uniformly. 

‘  4th.  Collect  the  documents  in  such  a  way  that  verification  may 
be  possible. 

‘Administrations  should  carefully  avoid  fatiguing  by  questions,  and 
above  all  by  questions  which  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  immediate 
utility,  because  they  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  receiving  no 
answer,  or  of  obtaining  only  faulty  documents.  Nothing  brings  more 
disrespect  on  power  than  to  demand  what  must  in  the  end  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  impossible  ;  for  it  thus  loses  the  means  of  speaking  with 
authority,  and  of  commanding  obedience.’ — Pp.  195,  196. 

The  subject  of  Life  Assurance  has,  of  late  years,  been  pro¬ 
minently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  its  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  extensively  embraced.  Scarcely  a  week  passes 
that  we  do  not  hear  of  a  new  establishment  of  this  nature,  each 
professing  to  offer  some  fresh  and  peculiar  claim  to  patronage. 
We  should  be  amused,  if  graver  considerations  did  not  present 
themselves,  at  the  grandiloquent  reports  of  many  of  these 
newly-fledged  projections;  some  of  which  congratulate  the  share¬ 
holders,  after  an  existence  of  two  or  three  years,  that  they  have 
not  had  a  claim.  M.  Quetelet  argues  that  their  transactions  are 
very  limited  in  extent,  or  that  they  have  ‘  made  a  selection  of 
lives’ — we  quote  the  popular  term — in  some  such  locality  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  I  find  myself  actually  in  Paris,  and  congratulate  myself  on  the 
cucumstance,  for  one  of  my  friends,  in  a  patriotic  transport,  has  de¬ 
monstrated  to  me  mathematically  (as  it  is  the  custom  to  say)  that  the 
capital  in  respect  of  morality  is  making  such  progress  that  soon  there 
will  be  no  more  crimes  eommitted  in  it.  It  is  true  that  another  friend, 
who  also  collects  statistical  facts  in  his  leisure  hours,  has  demonstrated 
to  me,  with  a  formidable  profusion  of  figures,  that  certain  streets  in 
1  aris  are  a  prey  to  mortality  which  far  exceeds  that  produced  by  the 
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most  disastrous  plagues ;  but  by  way  of  consolation  he  shows  me,  that 
the  Boulevard  on  which  I  have  taken  up  my  abode,  presents  such  a 
salubrity  that  he  could  almost  guarantee  immortality  to  those  who 
dwell  there.  And  by  “  immortality”  I  do  not  here  mean  that  chimera 
of  which  poets  and  artists  dream,  but  that  most  happy  pri\ilege  of 
escaping  the  torrent  of  time  which  devours  all,  and  of  sitting  upon  its 
banks  the  peaceful  spectator  of  the  miseries  and  wTecks  of  others. 

‘  The  demonstrations  of  these  fair  results  w  ell  deserve  to  be  reported. 
They  may  furnish  the  secret  of  other  propositions,  no  less  extraordi¬ 
nary,  which  have  been  proved  by  the  aid  of  statistics.* — P.  223. 

The  manner  in  which  his  ^  immortal’  friend  supports  his  posi¬ 
tion,  is  shown  by  the  following  extract,  to  which  we  have  ap¬ 
pended  the  author’s  companion  picture,  with  his  valuable  caution 
that  we  should  ^  wait  a  little  longer.’ 

‘  My  neighbourhood  numbers  300  inhabitants  :  tw  o  have  died  in  the 
space  of  a  year.  The  mortality,  then,  is  1  in  150  (I  speak  after  my 
friend  the  statist) :  if  there  had  been  but  one  death,  the  mortality 
would  have  been  1  in  300  !  This  of  itself  is  a  fair  result ;  but  if  there 
were  no  death  at  all  (and  such  a  thing  is  possible),  he  must  needs  then 
conclude  that  the  part  of  the  Boulevard  where  I  lodge  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  immortality. 

‘  I  should  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  my  abode,  if 
there  were  not  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  a  street  w'hich  furnished 
matter  for  much  reflection.  There  the  mortality  is  1  in  10 — that  is 
more  frightful  than  in  many  hospitals  (it  is  my  friend  again  who  has 
proved  this  by  his  figures)  ;  for  there  have  been  during  one  year  two 
deaths  as  on  my  Boulevard,  but  the  street  only  counted  twenty  inha- 
bitants !  What  is  to  be  said  ?  what  thought  ?  the  figures  are  unhap¬ 
pily  very  exact,  and  the  calculation  no  less  so.  Is  there  then  so  great 
a  disproportion  betw'een  my  Boulevard  and  the  unfortunate  street  of 
which  I  have  been  just  speaking  ?  Let  us  before  answering  wait  until 
the  end  of  next  year,  and  perhaps  matters  will  be  entirely  changed. 
Thus  it  is  that  w’e  may  err  in  operating  on  too  small  numbers,  and  m 
comparing  them  when  they  are  not  freed  from  the  effects  of  accidental 
causes.’ — Pp.  223,  224. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  too  many  instances  the  modern 
Assurance  Offices,  which  profess  to  enjoy  the  immunity  from 
mortality  which  M.  Quetelet’s  friend  speaks  of,  wdll,  in  a  few 
years,  have  to  pass  through  times  illustrated  by  the  street 
mentioned  in  contrast  where  the  mortality  ‘  is  more  frightful  than 
in  many  hospitals.’ 

While  thus  incidentally  mentioning  Assurance  Offices,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  extravagant  pitch  to  which 
the  establishment  of  new  companies  has  recently  attained. 

It  may  be  maintained  with  justice,  that  as  yet  but  few  who 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  assurance  systen^ 
have  done  so  ;  but  still  this  position  cannot  be  adduced  to  justify 
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the  establishment  of  so  many  new  companies,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  previously  existing  companies  are  so  overburthened 
with  business  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  public  requirements, 
or  that  they  do  not  offer  all  reasonable  and  practicable  advan¬ 
tages  to  assurers.  With  regard  to  the  latter  supposition,  we  fear 
afew  years  will  demonstrate  that  many  of  the  dluring  schemes 
now  set  forth  in  glowing  colours,  have  no  basis  in  truth  and 
science ;  and  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
claptrap  methods  resorted  to,  may  regret  that  they  had  not  first 
assured  themselves  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  office  they  relied  on  was  founded. 

Instances  are  constantly  occurring  even  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
panies  of  some  years’  standing,  in  which  statements  so  absurd 
and  unscientific  are  made,  in  annual  reports  and  general  meet¬ 
ings,  as  suffice,  with  little  consideration,  to  prove  their  own 
fallacy,  and  should  render  the  public  cautious  how  they  entrust 
their  interests  to  men  who  show  themselves  so  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  have  to  deal. 

As  to  the  supposition  that  the  existing  companies  are  unable 
to  meet  the  public  requirements,  it  would,  we  imagine,  be  found 
on  inquiry,  that  the  number  of  assurance  offices  has  increased 
in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  that  of  assurers,  and  that  an 
almost  unlimited  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  might  be 
transacted  by  offices  of  proved  stability,  without  incurring  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  expenses  of  management  which  the 
establishment  of  so  many  offices  entails ;  indeed,  in  some 
modern  offices,  the  expenses  of  management  alone  far  exceed  the 
total  receipts ;  and  in  such  instances  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  claims  of  assurers  are  to  be  provided  for  when  deaths 
become  numerous. 

Life  Assurance  Associations  arc  amongst  the  most  valuable  of 
our  institutions ;  and  considering  the  numerous  and  important 
interests  they  arc  intended  to  secure,  their  proceedings  claim  a 
common  interest,  and  require  to  be  observed  with  scrupulous 
jealousy.  It  is  therefore  with  regret,  added  to  great  surprise, 
that  we  have  noticed  the  report  of  an  office,  of  good  standing  and 
of  extensive  business,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  extreme 
Ignorance  of  the  very  first  principles  of  life  assurance.  The 
report  referred  to  states,  that  the  office  in  question  has  made  a 
profit  in  one  year  of  upwards  of  £15,000  from  lapsed  policies — 
a  sum  equal  to  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  income  from  assur¬ 
ance  premiums.  If  this  statement  be  made  innocently,  the  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  the  managers  is  to  be  sincerely  deplored,  and 
Its  consequences  depreeated.  W^c  have  endeavoured  to  explore 
this  better  than  Californian  mine,  but  without  success.  The  only 
conjecture  we  can  make  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  is  supposed 
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when  a  policy  has  been  abandoned  by  an  assurer,  that  the  office 
obtains  a  profit  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  all  the  premiums 
which  have  been  paid  upon  it — a  most  delusive  theory,  and  if  be¬ 
lieved  and  acted  upon,  one  which  will  prove  ruinous  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  clear  that  if  such  a  supposition  be  correct,  the  office 
could  have  aflforded  to  assure  the  life  for  the  term  the  policy  was 
in  force  for  nothing  ;  and  not  only  in  respect  to  the  particular 
policies  which  have  lapsed,  but  to  an  indennite  number.  If  one 
office  gains  so  many  thousands  per  annum  from  lapsed  policies, 
what  an  enormous  amount  must  the  assuring  public  sacrifice 
annually  to  provide  profit  for  the  numerous  assurance  offices  now 
existing,  and  what  an  encouragement  does  this  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  oflfer  to  parties  to  make  assurances  ! 

It  appears  to  us  old-fashioned  folks,  that  what  an  office  actually 
gains  by  the  lapse  of  a  policy,  is  the  sum  it  could  afford  to  allow 
for  its  surrender,  or  what  the  office  would  consider  prudent  to 
reserve  in  order  to  meet  the  liability  which  the  assurance  im¬ 
poses  on  the  company.  But  if  the  present  value  of  a  policy 
be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  premiums  paid  on 
it,  then  the  office  should  be  in  a  condition  to  redeem  all  its 
policies  at  that  rate,  or  it  should  have  a  capital  in  hand  sufficient 
to  return  to  every  assurer  all  that  he  has  paid  to  the  office. 

If  such  were  the  case,  we  apprehend  that  the  most  opulent  of 
our  life  assurance  institutions  would  manifest  symptoms  of  insol¬ 
vency. 

AVe  have  also  noticed  reports  of  other  and  more  modern  offices, 
which,  guided  by  new  lights,  have  declared  as  profits  sums  far 
exceeding  the  total  amount  of  their  assets,  and  have  actually 
allotted  so  much  moonshine  as  bonuses.  Bonuses  estimated  on 
such  principles  may  benefit  the  representatives  of  those  assurers 
who  die  early,  but  those  who  live  long,  and  pay  the  most,  may 
expect  to  get  the  least. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  In  referring  to  the  number  of 
convictions  under  two  different  systems,  the  author  mentions  a 
fact  perhaps  not  difficult  to  be  explained,  but  still  interesting.  It 
is,  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  in  Belgium, 
has  materially  reduced  the  per  centage  of  convictions ;  of  one 
hundred  accused,  but  sixteen  were  acquitted  when  dealt  with 
by  the  judge  only  (the  same  per  centage  still  obtaining  under  a 
similar  system  in  France),  while  a  jury  in  Belgium  acquits 
thirtv-two  out  of  one  hundred — the  per  centage  of  acquittals  in 
England  being  thirty-five. 

In  concluding,  we  repeat  that  Mr.  Downes  has  entitled  him¬ 
self  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  presenting  M.  Quetclets 
work  in  an  English  garb.  The  volume  is  valuable  in  many 
respects,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  show  that  the  religious  pre- 
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possessions  which  have  deterred  some  from  entering  on  the  study 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Probabilities,  are  wholly  unfounded.  Althougn 
the  subject  is  called  ‘  The  Doctrine  of  Chances,’  the  following 
definition  of  the  term  shows  the  futility  of  the  objections  taken 
to  it,  and  may  serve  to  strengthen  confidence  in  the  sober- 
mindedness  and  clear  judgment  of  the  author. 

*  The  word  chance,'  he  says,  ‘  serves  conveniently  to  veil  our  igno¬ 
rance  ;  we  employ  it  to  explain  effects  of  whose  causes  w  e  are  ignorant. 
To  one  who  knew  how  to  foresee  all  things  there  would  be  no  chance  ; 
and  the  events  which  now  appear  to  us  most  extraordinary,  would 
have  their  natural  and  necessary  causes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
events  which  seem  most  common  with  us.’ — P.  9. 

From  this  work  we  learn  how  to  observe  and  register  natural 
phenomena  with  a  view  of  deducing  from  them  the  laws  which 
govern  the  physical  world.  It  also  teaches  the  proper  method 
of  collecting  and  arranging  statistical  facts,  so  as  to  elicit  correct 
and  useful  inferences ;  and  is  altogether  such  a  work  as  is 
adapted  to  correct  popular  misapprehensions,  and  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  that  numerous  class  who  are  intelligent  though 
not  scientific.  We  therefore  recommend  an  attentive  study  of 
the  book  to  all  who  seek  useful  knowledge,  and  desire  to  apply 
it  rightly. 


Art.  VII. — A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  By 
Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  8vo.  pp.  34.  London :  John 
Murray.  1849. 

The  Case  of  the  Rev.  James  Shore,  ^c.  ^c.  By  himself  With  the  whole 
of  the  Correspondence,  in  reply  to  ‘  The  Case  ’  as  stated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
8vo.  London  :  J.  Snow.  1849. 

An  Appeal.  By  Sir  Culling  E.  Eardley,  Bart.  8vo.  pp.  24.  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey.  1849. 

Western  Times.  April  1st,  1848. 

hnglish  Churchman,  May  11th,  1848;  April  19th,  1849. 

^^rt  of  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall.  Reprinted  from  ‘  Christian  Times,* 
23rd  March,  1849. 

Pa/nW,  April  17,  1848. 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Shore  is  likely  to  prove  a  sad  stum¬ 
bling-block  to  the  Church.  Its  occurrence  at  this  precise  period 

18  most  opportune,  and  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  regarded  is 
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symptomatic  of  the  vast  progress  recently  made  by  the  public 
mind.  Such  an  event  must  have  been  regarded  by  intelligent 
Churchmen  as  most  undesirable  at  any  time.  Laying  bare  the 
inexorable  temper  of  ecclesiastical  legislation — its  merciless  and 
vindictive  spirit,  it  could  not,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  but  redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  Church. 
What  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  when  freed  from  the  mis¬ 
representations  by  which  they  have  been  discoloured  ?  A  clergy¬ 
man  of  irreproachable  character,  who  lived  in  the  affections  of 
his  people,  and  had  their  confidence,  has  essayed  to  withdraw 
from  the  Establishment,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  as  a  Dissenting  minister.  Such  is  the  crime 
committed,  and  Exeter  jail  bears  witness  to  the  punishment 
inflicted.  Say  that  his  reasons  were  unsound,  that  some  of  his 
steps  were  injudicious,  that  his  dissenter  ism  is  a  thing  of  circum¬ 
stance,  not  a  spontaneous  growth,  but  a  matter  of  necessity, — and 
what  then  ?  We  care  little  about  such  considerations.  Some  of 
them  are  false,  and  those  which  are  not  wholly  so,  leave  untouched 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  facts  arc  as  we  have  stated.  They 
remain  in  their  integrity  whatever  technicalities  may  be  urged, 
and  the  best  friends  of  the  hierarchy  most  bitterly  regret  their 
occurrence.  There  is  only  one  diocese,  probably,  in  which  such 
things  could  have  happened.  There  is  only  one  member  of  the 
episcopal  bench  so  unmindful  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  avail 
himself  of  an  obsolete  law,  in  order  to  prevent  a  peaceful  seces¬ 
sion  of  disaffected  members  from  the  pale  of  the  Church.  It  is 
the  glory  of  Bishop  Phillpotts  to  stand  alone ;  and  an  impartial 
posterity  will,  in  consequence,  class  him  with  the  Bonners 
and  Gardiners,  the  Whitgifts  and  Lauds,  who  enforced  the  penal 
statutes  of  their  day  against  conscientious  recusants.  We  do  not 
regret  the  exception.  We  rejoice  rather  that  there  is  one  man 
amongst  us  sufficiently  bold  to  show  what  the  hierarchical  system 
is.  The  thing  has  been  glossed  over  and  concealed  till  many  of 
our  countrymen  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  its  nature.  To  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  belongs  the  honour  of  removing  this  ignorance. 
The  revelation  is  well  timed,  not  indeed  for  the  Church,  but  for 
the  cause  of  true  liberty.  Our  countrymen  are  better  prepared 
than  formerly,  to  receive  and  improve  the  lesson  taught  them 
by  the  Bishop,  and  we  need  not  say  they  are  doing  so.  The 
meetings  which  are  occurring  in  rapid  succession  bear  witness 
to  this,  and  even  the  persecutor  himself  is  beginning  to  feel  it. 
In  such  circumstances,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  in  doing 
it  we  shall  proceed  without  fear  or  favour.  In  hirnishing  our 
readers  with  a  review  of  Mr.  Shore’s  case,  we  shall  refer  to  some 
of  its  earlier  circumstances,  which  have  not,  as  we  think,  received 
the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.  They  have  been  per- 
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mitted  to  slip  out  of  attention,  though  they  evidently  form  part 
of  the  case,  and  are  needful  in  order  to  understand  the  animus 
of  the  Bishop’s  proceedings  against  Mr.  Shore.  We  are  the  more 
induced  to  do  this  from  the  suspicious  omissions  which  charac¬ 
terise  his  lordship’s  recent  publication. 

‘  I  have  done,’  says  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  we  are  ready  to  say,  ‘  Why  have 
done  so  soon  ?  your  lordship  has  concluded  too  soon,  and  did 
not  begin  early  enough.  ‘‘  Be  not  tceary  in  icelUdoingy'*  The 
Bishop,  however,  is  dispirited,  and  speaks  complainingly  of  the 
*  long  course  of  obloquy  heaped  upon  me  in  almost  every  part  of 
Great  Britain.’  This  is  very  lachrymose,  but  it  does  not  excite 
our  pity. 

His  lordship  thought  it  ^  expedient,’  he  tells  the  Primate,  ^  in 
consequence  of  the  great  excitement  which  has  been  caused  by 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  J ames  Shore,*  *  *  to  state  publicly  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  itself.’  More  the  pity  for  his  lordship.  We 
heard  a  churchman,  a  few  days  ago,  say,  ‘  Every  time  Rush  spoke 
he  hung  himself.’  Just  so  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter — every 
time  he  finds  utterance,  it  is  to  his  own  condemnation. 

But  why  state  so  few  facts  ?  His  lordsliip  might  have  told  us 
of  his  altered  views  since  he  wrote  that  admirable  letter  to  Lord 
Eldon.  His  gratuitous,  extra-judicial  inquiry,  and  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  knight-errantry,  in  the  case  of  the  Sisters  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other  at  Plymouth,  is  of  more  recent  date.  But  before 
the  time  at  which  his  lordship’s  ^  real  facts’  commence,  what  is 
now  called  ‘  Tractarian’  doctrine,  had  been  sown  broad-cast  in  his 
diocese ;  had  sprung  up,  and  promised  an  abundant  crop.  At 
Feniton,  for  instance,  Mr.  Head  had  been  ousted  from  his  living 
for  three  years,  at  an  expense,  to  him,  of  about  £2,000.  We 
think  legally  so.  He  had  entered  into  a  legal  compact,  among 
other  things,  to  read  a  certain  number  of  words,  at  certain  times, 
and  he  did  not  do  it.  We  complain  not  of  injustice;  only  we 
wish  it  observed,  as  one  of  a  class  of  facts,  which  the  Bishop  has 
not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  notice. 

Why  did  not  his  lordship  tell  us  something  about  the  Chud- 
leigh  election y  which  stood  in  more  immediate  relation  to  Mr. 
Shore’s  case  ?  A  rather  ‘  awkward’  affair  that  Chudleigh  elec¬ 
tion.  Would  you,  impartial  reader,  like  to  hear  anything  of  it  ? 
Ask  the  Bishop  if  he  ever  went  into  a  box, — a  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  little  box,  in  the  Court  at  Exeter,  to  give  evidence  for  him¬ 
self,  in  a  prosecution  he  had  instituted  against  the  editor  of  the 
^  Western  Times’ ; — some  time  after  the  Bishop  had  been  talking 

the  House  of  Lords — much  in  the  style  of  his  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury, — very  partially y  about  Mr.  Shore  and 
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the  Duke  of  Somerset — when  a  jury  of  twelve  members  of  the 
Bishop’s  Church  gave  a  verdict  against  him  ? 

Ask  the  Bishop  if  he  remembers  Mr.  Cockburn  ?  if  he  cannot 
now  hear  the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  ? — 

‘  Mr.  Cockburn. — Had  you  before  had  any  difference  with  Mr. 
Shore  ? — No  difference.  I  had  had  occasion  as  Bishop  to  reprove  him 
for  misconduct. 

‘  Had  that  reference  to  the  transaction  of  the  Chudleigh  election  ? 
Yes,  it  had. 

‘  I  believe  Chudleigh  is  a  vicarage  ? — Chudleigh  is  a  vicarage. 

‘  Is  the  nomination  to  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  or  in  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  rather  think  it  is  the  property  of  the  trustees ; 
but  I  do  not  say  it  is ;  I  rather  think  it  is ;  I  know'  it  is  elective  in  some 
way. 

‘  And  I  believe  at  that  election  Mr.  Shore  had  been  a  candidate  ?— 
Mr.  Shore  had  been  a  candidate. 

‘  Mr.  Palk  had  been  another  ? — Mr.  Palk  had  been  another. 

‘  And  Mr.  Cumming  a  third  ? — And  Mr.  Cumming  a  third. 

‘  Mr.  Cumming  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  “  Cumming”  was  the  name  of 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  place. 

‘  Had  Mr.  Shore  resigned  in  favour  of  Mr.  Palk  ? — Mr.  Shore !  that 
w’as  one  part  of  the  misconduct  I  had  to  reprove  him  for. 

‘  I  ask  you  had  Mr.  Shore  resigned  in  favour  of  Mr.  Palk  ? — Mr. 
Shore !  I  had  nothing  to  do  wdth  his  resigning ;  but  he  had  put  forth  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Chudleigh,  stating  that  he 
had  resigned,  and  advising  them  to  give  their  votes  and  interest  to  Mr. 
Palk,  as  he  (Mr.  Shore)  thought  for  some  reasons  it  was  best ;  I  have 
got  here  the  letter,  if  you  w  ish  it. 

‘  Mr.  Cockburn. — I  think  your  lordship  has  the  hand-bill  here?— 
(The  printed  bill  w'as  handed  down.) 

‘  The  Judge. — This  was  the  hand-bill  published  which  was  the 
occasion  of  the  Bishop’s  reproof  to  Mr.  Shore  ? — It  was  one  of  the 
matters  on  which  I  reproved  Mr.  Shore. 

‘  Mr.  Cockburn. — Then  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  letter  being 
circulated  that  your  lordship  reproved  Mr.  Shore  ? — That  w'as  one  rea¬ 
son.  I  am  ready  to  say —  .  .  . 

‘  Now'  you  sent  for  ^Ir.  Shore,  and  reproved  him  ;  what  was  the  date 
of  this  transaction  ? — My  reproving  ? 

‘  In  what  year  did  it  happen? — It  happened  in  1841,  I  believe;  or 
w'hether  at  the  end  of  1840,  I  am  not  sure;  but  I  think  it  w'as  the 
beginning  of  1841.  It  must  have  been,  for  I  see  this  letter  (to  the 
electors)  is  dated  Jan.  19th,  1841.  • 

‘  And  when  w'as  it  that  the  institution  of  Mr.  Cosens  instead  of  Mr. 
Brown  took  place? — I  think  in  1843  ;  yes,  it  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1843,  or  in  the  summer. 

‘  How'  then  ?  am  I  to  understand  that  no  communication  took  place 
between  your  lordship  and  Mr.  Brown  with  reference  to  Mr.  Shore,  or 
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to  the  party  ministering  under  Mr.  Brown  ? — I  am  not  certain  but  that 
communications  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Brown  and  me  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Shore. 

‘  I  should  like  to  know  when  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

*  Will  your  lordship  say  it  was  before  the  Chudleigh  election  ? — No,  I 
will  not. 

‘  If  it  ever  took  place  it  was  after  the  Chudleigh  election  ? — It  is  very 
likely  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Shore,  not  merely  with  reference  to 
these  hand-bills,  but  in  other  respects,  the  Chudleigh  election, 
and  circumstances  afterwards,  and  what  I  consider  his  disinge¬ 
nuousness  ON  THAT  OCCASION,  HAD  ALMOST  INDUCED  ME  TO  WITH¬ 
DRAW  HIS  LICENSE. 

‘  His  disingenuousness  ? — What  appeared  to  me  so,  and  what  took 
place  at  the  times  he  attended  me. 

‘  Does  your  lordship  refer  to  the  fact  of  his  having  given  you  his 
solemn  assurance  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  publication  of  that 
letter — that  he  had  written  it  in  manuscript,  but  that  he  never 
intended  it  to  be  circulated  ? — On  the  contrary  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Shore  of  the  11th  February,  which  distinctly  denies  that.  I 
know  his  statement  subsequently  was  different.  .  .  .  “I  have 

the  honour,”  he  wrote,  “  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
lordship’s  letter,  with  my  sincere  thanks  for  allowing  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  the  charges  which  have  been  carried  to  your  lord- 
ship.  As  far  as  personal  advantage  is  concerned,  I  beg  to  assure 
your  lordship  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,  whether 
Mr.  Palk  or  Mr.  Gumming  should  be  elected.  I  had  not  long  been  at 
Chudleigh,  before  I  was  brought  to  a  strong  and  daily  increasing  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Gumming  would  be  a  great  calamity  to 
the  parish.  When  I  therefore  discovered  it  was  not  probable  I  should 
have  succeeded,  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  use  my  own  influence  in  favour  of 
the  other  candidate,  and  gave  Mr.  Palk  my  support,  and  when  writing 
my  letter,  I  continued  in  it  that  support.  As  Mr.  Gumming’ s  name  was 
not  mentioned  in  my  circular,  I  do  not  see  he  has  any  right  to  complain 
of  me.  This  was  the  original  of  the  circular  complained  of ;  and  I  can 
furnish  to  your  lordship  numerous  other  printed  recommendations  of 
candidates  to  the  electors  of  Ghudleigh .  I  was  certainly  well  aware 
that  from  the  step  taken,  I  was  likely  to  be  complained  of ;  and  that  I 
should  no  doubt  be  designedly  misrepresented.  But  I  felt  I  had  a  pub¬ 
lic  duty  to  perform,  and  ought  not  to  shrink  from  it  for  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences.  The  circular  in  question  was  written  by  me,  before  I  ever 
spoke  to  or  communicated  with  Mr.  Palk  on  this  or  any  other  subject. 
1  was  not  even  acquainted  with  Mr.  Palk,  or  any  other  candidate  ;  I 
merely  understood  from  a  friend  of  his,  that  he  intended  to  offer  him¬ 
self  ;  and  from  what  I  knew  of  Mr.  Palk  by  a  friend  who  was  formerly 
attending  on  his  ministry,  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  an  useful  minister. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  my  friends  were  rather  reluctant  to  support  Mr. 
Falk,  unless  I  would  do  duty  in  their  church ;  and  I  did  say  I  was 
willing  and  should  be  happy  to  preach  at  Ghudleigh  at  any  time  when 
an  opportunity  presented  itself;  but  I  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so 
in  my  present  situation.”  * 
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What  did  the  Bishop  do  with  Mr.  Gumming  ?  Read  on  : _ 

‘  Mr.  Cock  BURN. — I  think  Mr.  Gumming  had  some  preferment 
given  him  by  your  lordship  before  that  ? — No,  never. 

‘  Is  it  since  then  ? — No ;  the  only  thing  I  ever  did  for  Mr.  Gumming 
was  this — Mr.  Cumming’s  conduct  in  the  election  displeased  me,  and  I 
censured  him — 1  spoke  strongly  to  him.  He  applied  to  me  after  the 
election,  stating  that  he  was  utterly  ruined,  as  he  could  not  continue 
his  grammar-school  at  Chudleigh — that  when  Mr.  Palk  became  vicar, 
he  of  course  could  not  continue  curate  as  he  had  been  to  his  predeces¬ 
sor — that  the  schools  which  he  held  at  Chudleigh  he  could  hold  no 
longer,  for  such  w'as  the  state  of  feeling — that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
utter  ruin  ;  and  he  urged  me  to  give  him  preferment.  I  refused,  and 
told  him  I  was  displeased  with  his  conduct  at  Chudleigh  in  the  election. 
On  his  pressing  very  hard,  I  said,  “  IFell,  there  is  one  thing  note  vacant 
— this  you  may  have  ;  it  is  temporary,  but  it  may  be  the  means  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  you  and  your  family — there  is  a  living  under  sequestration.” 

‘  Mr.  CocKBURN. — Feniton^  I  suppose  ? — Feniton.  It  is  my  duty  as 
bishop  to  find  a  curate,  not  to  have  the  emoluments,  but  to  have  a 
stipend  under  the  sequestration.* 

As  to  the  charge  of  disengenuousness  preferred  by  the  Bishop 
against  Mr.  Shore,  the  latter  replied  in  a  letter  addressed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  trial,  to  the  ‘  Western  Times,’  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

‘  Lest  silence  on  my  part  should  lead  any  to  consider  that  I  in  the 
slightest  degree  admit  the  truth  of  these  statements,  as  reported,  1 
think  it  right  to  deny  three  of  the  statements  as  I  understand  them. 

‘  1st — That  I  admitted  the  WTiting  the  handbills  published  at  the 
Chudleigh  election  for  a  minister,  and  afterwards  denied  it. 

‘  2nd — That  I  said,  “  a  bad  promise  was  better  broken  than  kept,” 
to  induce  an  elector  to  give  me  his  vote. 

‘  3rd — That  Mr.  Brown  had  at  some  time  nominated  me  as  the 
Minister  of  Bridgetown  Chapel. 

‘  As  regards  the  first  of  these  charges,  I  always  admitted  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bill  as  mine,  but  afterwards,  finding  it  w'as  not  so  much 
the  contents  of  the  bill  as  the  publication  that  was  complained  of,  on 
account  of  its  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  contested  elec¬ 
tion,  and  as  with  this  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  explicitly  denied  the 
printing  and  publication.  The  Bishop  adroitly  construes  this  into 
admitting  the  bill  at  one  time,  and  denying  it  at  another,  and  offers  this 
as  a  reason  for  being  inclined  to  withdraw  my  license,  on  accoimt  of  my 
disingenuousness. 

‘  But  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  word  or  two  more  respecting  this 
bill,  the  publication  of  w’hich  gave  such  offence. 

‘  ^\^len  I  found  it  desirable  to  retire,  as  a  candidate,  from  the  Chud- 
Icigh  election,  I  felt  it  needful  to  write  a  few  lines,  intimating  my 
intention,  which  might  be  shown  to  those  w'ho  had  promised  me  their 
interest,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  that  they  were  released  from  their 
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engagement  to  me,  and  might  vote  for  any  other  candidate.  Some  friend 
or  friends  of  Mr.  Palk,  (without  consulting  me)  thinking,  I  suppose,  this 
paper  might  be  of  service  to  this  gentleman,  had  it  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished,  but  with  this  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  it. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  that  I  said  “  a  bad  promise  was 
better  broken  than  kept,’’  to  induce  an  elector  to  give  me  his  vote,  I 
always  denied  it,  and  still  deny  it.  This  statement,  right  or  wrong, 
was  not  made  by  me,  but  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Turner,  of  Hennock, 
to  two  or  three  voters,  in  my  presence,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged 
the  statement  to  me,  and  offered,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  defend  it  before  the  Bishop  or  any  other  person. 

‘  As  to  the  third  statement,  that  Mr.  Brown  ever  nominated  me  as 
the  minister  of  Bridgetown  Chapel,  I  have  merely  to  say,  that  as  far  as 
I  know’  or  believe,  I  deny  it.  I  never  saw  such  a  nomination,  and 
if  it  be  in  existence,  let  it  be  produced  and  authenticated  with  the  xchen 
and  where  I  have  applied  for,  and  received  it.’ 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  evidence  as  to  the  Chudleigh 
election,  and  we  marvel,  after  all  that  has  been  written,  that  it 
should  appear  for  the  first  time  in  our  pages.  It  is  somewhat 
long,  but  its  importance  in  this  controversy  has  induced  us  to 
extract  the  passages  quoted. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  Chudleigh  election  ended 
in  Mr.  Shore’s  resigning  in  favour  of  Mr.  Palk,  who  thereby 
won  the  election  ;  that  Mr.  Gumming,  in  consequence,  lost  that 
election ;  that  the  Bishop  afterwards  gave  Mr.  Gumming  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  very  pulpit  from  which  he  had  ousted  Mr.  Head ; 
and  that  the  Bishop  had  communication  with  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Shore’s  vicar,  and  was  ‘  almost  induced  to  withdraw  Mr.  Shore’s 
license.’ 

We  ask  his  lordship  why  he  has  thought  proper  to  keep  all 
this  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  Why  he  docs  not 
state  real  facts  to  the  British  public  ? 

c  have  the  most  painful  impression  while  asking  these 
questions,  and  can  assure  his  lordship  that  unless  he  give  explicit 
and  satisfactory  answers,  he  will  materially  damage  the  effect  of 
his  statement  of  ^ facts ^  Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our 
subject  we  should  like  to  ask  the  Bishop, — Did  your  lordship  in 
writing  your  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  forget  the  Chudleigh 
election  \  If  so,  what  dependence  can  we  place  on  your  memory  ? 
Did  your  lordship  consider  it  irrelevant  ?  If  so,  wnat  confidence 
can  we  have  in  your  judgment  ?  or.  Did  you  omit  it  designedly  ? 
If  so,  W’hat  opinion  must  we  form  of  your  lordship’s  honour  and 
truthfulness  ? 

And  now  for  Mr,  CosmSy  the  Vicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  and 
the  nomination  which  he  tooiild  not  give.  This  gentleman  volun¬ 
teers  his  veracity  in  defence  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Unfor- 
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tunately  this  is  the  most  perplexed  part  of  the  story.  Sir  Culline 
E.  Eardley  has  a  very  good-natured  paragraph  upon  it  in  his 
appeal,  which  appeal  is  honourable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
worthy  baronet ;  who,  by  its  publication,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  ways,  has  done  good  and  generous  service  for  !Mr.  Shore. 

Mr.  Binney,  with  the  instinctive  discernment  of  which  he  has 
so  large  a  quantum^  lays  great  stress  upon  this  non-nomination 
as  appears  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  Mr.  Shore’s  case 
in  Exeter  Hail — a  speech,  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  which, 
whether  considered  as  to  its  argument,  oratory,  good  taste,  or 
mellowed  solemn  heartiness,  will  stand  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  heard  it,  as  one  of  the  very  best  things  Mr.  Binney  ever  did 
— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Shore  in  relation  to  the  nomination  : — 

‘  In  the  year  1832,  having  been  curate  to  the  vicar  for  two  years,  1 
was  appointed  minister  of  a  chapel  at  Bridgetown,  in  the  same  parish, 
then  lately  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

‘  The  vicar  nominated  me,  without  my  asking  him  to  do  it,  and  the 
present  Bishop  granted  me  a  license  to  officiate.  In  the  year  1834,  the 
vicar  died,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Brown  w’as  inducted  to  the  living. 

‘  Neither  the  vicar,  nor  the  Bishop,  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  new 
nomination,  and  I  never  had  one.  In  1843,  Mr.  Brown,  the  vicar, 
exchanged  livings  with  the  Rev.  \V.  B.  Cosens,  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  as  patron  of  the  living,  sanctioned  the  exchange,  not  think- 
ing  for  a  moment  that  I  should  be  disturbed,  or  that  my  position  would 
be  affected  by  it.  Before  Mr.  Cosens  came  into  residence,  the  Bishop 
informed  me,  through  his  secretary,  that  he  should  require  a  new 
nomination  of  me  by  Mr.  Cosens.  I  had  then  been  minister  of  the  chapel 
about  eleven  years.  I  was  not  aw’are  that  such  a  re-nomination  would 
be  expected,  nor  is  it,  as  far  as  I  know,  customary. 

‘  I  wTote  to  the  Bishop,  and  explained,  that  Mr.  Cosens  had  not 
come  into  residence,  but  I  would  see  him  as  soon  as  he  came. 

‘  Mr.  Cosens  arrived  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  October;  I  saw  him 
on  the  16th.  In  that  interview,  to  my  surprise,  though  strangers  to 
each  other,  Mr.  Cosens  frankly  told  me,  “  that  the  matter  was  out  of 
bis  hands,  and  that  he  had  engaged  with  the  Bishop  not  to  give  me  the 
nomination.”  He  also  told  me,  and  I  quote  these  w’ords  from  a  letter 
I  addressed  to  the  Bishop,  dated  November  11th,  1843,  and  the  Bishop 
has  not  denied  their  accuracy,  “  that  your  lordship  thought  fit  to  com¬ 
municate  to  Mr.  Cosens  such  an  impression  respecting  me,  that  he  said 
it  w  as  utterly  impossible  for  him,  as  an  honest  man,  with  any  regard 
for  his  character,  to  nominate  me,  and  that  if  he  did  so,  it  w’ould  only 
make  him  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  as  your  lordship  w'ould  not 
license  me.” 

‘  This,  then,  was  my  position.  I  had  had  tw  o  letters  from  the 
Bishop,  urging  me  to  get  the  nomination,  and  yet  the  Bishop  knew 
that  Mr.  Cosens  had  engaged  with  him  not  to  give  it  to  me. 

‘  On  the  very  day  after  I  applied  to  Mr.  Cosens,  I  had  a  letter  from 
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the  Bishop  in  the  following  words — “  Having  in  vain  waited  in  expec- 
ution  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Cosens,  that  he  had  determined  to  give  you 
a  nomination,  I  am  bound  to  consider  you  as  not  having  his  sanction 
for  officiating  in  the  parish  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  and  therefore  I  am  also 
bound  to  forbid  you  continuing  to  perform  any  clerical  offices  within 
that  parish.” 

‘  I  confess  I  was  amazed  and  grieved  at  this  letter,  for  I  could  not 
conceive  how*  the  Bishop  could  have  waited  in  expectation  that  Mr. 
Cosens  would  have  nominated  me  when  he  had  privately  engaged  with 
the  Bishop  not  to  do  it.  Thus  I  was  silenced  in  a  parish  and  among 
a  people  to  whom  I  had  been  preaching  thirteen  years  ;  not  for  immo¬ 
rality — hot  for  false  doctrine — not  for  unfitness — not  for  neglect  of 
duty,  but  because  the  Bishop  had  influenced  the  new  vicar  not  to  give 
me  a  nomination.* — Patriot^  April  17,  1848. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  former  part  of  this  statement  affirms 
that  Mr.  Shore  had  no  nomination  when  Mr.  Brown,  the  former 
vicar,  came  into  the  living  at  Berry  Pomeroy,  and  that  the  second 
part  refers  to  the  manoeuvring  of  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Cosens,  to 
get  rid  of  Mr.  Shore.  So  far  Mr.  Shore. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Cosens  deny 
the  truth  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Shore’s  statement.  Let  us,  with 
permission  of  the  Bishop,  take  Mr.  Cosens’s  replication  first. 
The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  that  gentleman 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mortimer,  B.A.,  which  appeared  in  the 
‘English  Churchman,’  of  May  11,  1848: — 

‘  First,  I  call  your  attention  to  two  of  his  statements,  which  are 
directly  contrary  to  existing  evidence^  of  which,  he  who  commences  by 
declaring — “  I  desire  to  utter  what  I  say  in  the  fear  of  God,**  must  be 
aware.  He  says,  “  Neither  the  Vicar  (Mr.  Brown),  nor  the  Bishop, 
suggested  the  necessity  of  a  new  nomination,  and  I  never  had  oneP 
Speaking  of  the  period  after  my  induction,  he  says,  “  I  w'as  not  aware 
that  such  a  re-nomination  would  be  expected,  nor  is  it,  as  far  as 
I  know,  customary.**  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  he  did  apply  to  Mr. 
Brown  for  a  nomination,  who  signed  it  for  him ;  and  on  that  ground  he 
(Mr.  Brown)  always  believed  that  Mr.  Shore  w'as  licensed,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  told  me  that  though  I  should  find  Mr.  Shore  “  a  thorn  in  my 
side,**  I  could  not  get  rid  of  him.* 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Cosens  is  utterly  refuted  by  the*  two 
following  letters,  written  by  Mr.  Brown  himself.  We  give  them 
without  comment,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say  how  far  the 
of  Mr.  Cosens  will  prove  an  adequate  defence  for  the 

‘Rectory,  Monk  ton  Farleigh,  29th  December,  1848. 

‘Reverend  Sir, — ^That  I  signed  a  nomination  after  the  consecration 
of  St.  Leonard*8  Chapel,  New'ton  Abbot,  Devon,  in  November,  1836, 
on  your  personal  application,  I  have  ever  maintained,  and  you  have 
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‘  The  reference  which  you  have  recently  made  to  the  Bishop’s  license 
dated  29th  November,  1836,  on  the  nomination  given  at  Newton  on 
the  24th,  convinces  me  that  I  must  have  been  under  an  erroneous' im. 
pression  in  stating  that  the  nomination  was  for  you,  and  not  for  Mr 
Dusautoy. 

‘  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  regret  for  this  unintentional  mis. 
representation, — an  error  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  circum. 
stance,  that  Mr.  Dusautoy  did  not  apply  directly  to  me. 

‘  I  remain,  Reverend  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

‘  Edward  Brown.’ 

‘  Rev.  James  Shore.’ 

‘  Rectory,  Monkton  Farleigh,  1st  January,  1849. 

‘  Dear  Sir, — While  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  spirit  in  which  you 
have  accepted  my  apology,  I  regret  the  occasion  of  it,  and  beg  to  state 
you  are  at  liberty  to  make  \vhat  use  you  please  of  my  contradiction. 

‘  Yours  truly, 

‘  Edward  Brown.’ 

‘  Rev.  James  Shore.’ 

The  former  part  of  Mr.  Cosens’s  refutation  is  thus  disposed  of 
— ^let  us  turn  to  the  second.  Here  it  is  : — 

^The  next  passage  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  this; 
Mr.  Cosens  arrived  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  October.  I  saw 
him  on  the  16th.  In  that  interview  .  .  .  Mr.  Cosens  frankly 
told  me,  *  that  the  matter  was  out  of  my  (/.  e,  ]\Ir.  Cosens’s)  hands,* 
and  that  he  had  engaged  w  ith  the  Bishop  not  to  give  me  a  nomi¬ 
nation.”  ’  Mr.  Cosens  continues  : — ‘  His  {i,  e.  Mr.  Shore’s)  asser¬ 
tion  of  what  passed  between  us  (the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Cosens)  is 
utterly  false,'** 

This,  certainly,  is  a  startling  assertion,  and  does  not  mince  the 
matter.  We  like  a  good  assertion.  We  can  manipulate  better  with 
it  than  we  could  w^ere  it  some  intangible  innuendo.  But  w  hat  is 
the  proof  that  Mr.  Shore’s  version  of  this  memorable  interview  is 
*  utterly  false  ?  ’  Proof !  Why  the  Bishop’s  letters  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Cosens  says,  ^  the  Bishop’s  letters  would  show  that  I  w^ 
under  no  engagement  to  him  respecting  Mr.  Shore,  nor  did 
I  ever  assert  it.’ t 

Heigho  !  for  the  logic.  Mr.  Shore  brings  a  charge  of  dupli¬ 
city  against  the  Bishop  for  writing  certain  letters  to  him,  urging 
him  to  get  the  nomination  from  Mr.  Cosens ;  w  hich  nomination  he 
was  under  an  engagement  to  the  Bishop,  expressed  or  iniphed» 
not  to  give  to  Mr.  Shore.  Mr.  Cosens,  with  a  most  heroic  self- 
devotion  to  save  the  Bishop,  undertakes  to  prove  there  was  no 
such  engagement  made ;  and  his  proof  is  the  identical  letter 
written  oy  the  Bishop,  which  are  the  subject  of  Mr.  Shores 
complaint, 

•  English  Churchman,  May  11,  1848.  t 
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This  is  too  bad,  and  grievously  disappoints  us.  We  did  expect, 
after  so  bold  an  assertion,  more  cogent  proof.  You  cannot,  Mr. 
Cosens,  expect  us  to  receive  your  strong  statement  on  such 
slender  evidence. 

But  this  is  not  all  about  the  nomination.  The  best  is  yet  to 
come.  As  Mr.  Cosens  quotes  the  Bishop,  the  Bishop,  in  com¬ 
mon  courtesy,  could  not  do  less  than  quote  Mr.  Cosens.  Mr. 
Cosens  has  recently  furnished  the  Bishop  with  notes  of  the 
conversation  which  his  lordship  had  with  him  when  he  came 
into  the  living.  And  from  these  notes,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Cosens,  the  Bishop  states,  in  the  seventeenth  page  ol  his 
‘  Letter,’  ‘  I  had  asked  whether  he  knew  Mr.  Shore ;  and  on 
his  answering  that  he  had  heard  he  was  a  very  troublesome  per¬ 
son,  I  ABSTAINED  FROM  MAKING  ANY  REMARK  WHATEVER.’ 
Your  lordship  did,  did  you  ?  Mr.  Cosens  says  so ;  and,  of  course, 
your  lordship  believes  him,  and  wishes  us  to  do  so  too.  We 
cannot,  your  lordship  must  permit  us  to  say.  And  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  your  lordship  swore  that  you  did  say  many  things  bearing 
directly  upon  Mr.  Shore’s  position,  in  the  course  of  that  very 
conversation.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  a  startling  assertion,  and 
we  would  not  make  it  lightly.  Let  our  readers  judge  between 
U8  and  the  Bishop — here  are  his  lordship’s  words,  uttered  on 
oath,  in  the  witness-box  at  Exeter : — 


‘Had  your  lordship  seen  Mr.  Cosens,  or  had  any  communication 
with  him  before  he  came  to  the  living  ? — Yes,  I  particularly  requested 
to  see  him. 


‘  At  that  interview  was  anything  said  between  you  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Shore  ? — I  think  nothing,  or  scarcely  anything  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Shore.  A  great  deal  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  distance  of  it :  and  some  very  strong  things  were  said  by  me  to 
Mr.  Cosens  on  the  subject  of  his  duty  as  vicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy  in 
relation  to  it. 


‘  Among  those  “  strong  things  ”  were  there  strong  things  said  by 
your  lordship  on  the  subject  of  his  duty  in  relation  to  the  nomination 
of  the  minister  of  this  chapel  ? — That  was  the  main  thing  ;  it  was  my 
duty  as  Bishop  to  apprise  him,  being  newly  come  into  the  parish,  that 
the  cure  of  souls  was  entrusted  to  him ;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  insist 
on  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  in  telling  him  that  portion  of  his  parish 
was  under  very  special  circumstances,  which  made  it  necessary  he 
should  exercise  very  special  caution  in  appointing  a  person  to  be  his 
assistant. 

‘That  is,  in  appointing  Mr.  Shore? — No;  I  particularized  that  Mr. 
Shore  had  been  so  before  ;  and  he  probably  w'ould  consider— he  could 
Dot  hesitate  to  think— that  this  was  a  caution  as  to  inquiring  about 
Mr.  Shore.  But  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  that  was  the  whole  effect 
of  my  instructions.  They  were  not  that  he  should  not  appoint  Mr. 
Shore.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  whole  impression  of  what 
Passed  between  him  and  me  upon  his  mind,  was  that  he  should  inquire. 
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‘  I  would  rather  have  what  did  pass,  than  your  lordship’s  impres 
ttions  ?— I  can  only  state  what  it  is  my  conviction  did  pass.  .  .  , 

‘  When  was  it  that  your  lordship’s  view  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  Brown’i 
having  or  not  having  given  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Shore  was  changed 
— when  were  you  first  made  to  believe  that  he  had  given  the  nomma- 
tion  ?— A  year  or  two  ago  only. 

‘  That  is,  since  the  discussion  arose  ? — Since  this  discussion  arose. 

‘  Now  I  would  ask  your  lordship  whether  the  effect  of  what  you 
stated  to  Mr.  Cosens  was  not  calculated  to  lead  him  to  abstain  from 
giving  the  nomination  ? 

‘  Mr.  Crowder. — I  object  to  the  question. 

‘  Mr.  CocKBURN. — I  would  much  rather  have  the  whole  story,  but 
I  cannot  get  that ;  try  and  recollect. 

‘  The  Bishop. — I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  and  am  eager  to 
state,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  the  impression  that  is  on  my  memory  of 
what  I  did  say. 

‘  With  reference  to  Mr.  Shore  ? — Oh,  there  w'as  very  little  as  to  Mr. 
Shore.  My  statement,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  to  Mr.  Cosens  was  this. 
It  first  began  by  my  asking  him  whether  he  was  aw^are  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  new  parish ;  and  on  his  stating  he  was  not,  I  said,  “  1 
apprehend  you  will  find  a  very  important  part  of  your  parish,  or  of 
those  souls  who  are  committed  to  your  charge,  to  be  in  such  a  state 
that  you  ought  to  take  especial  care  whom  you  appoint  as  your  assistant 
curate  at  Bridgetown^  as  very  likely  (I  think  I  told  him)  you  will 
find  that  Bridgetown  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  Totnes 
in  the  elections,  that  I  apprehend  its  spiritual  interests  demand  very 
especial  care  from  him.”  .  .  . 

‘  Very  well !  and  you  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Shore  was 
the  person  w'ho  was  at  that  time  officiating  there  ? — I  really  do  not 
know  that  I  did.  But  most  undoubtedly  the  natural  impression  would 
be,  that  probably  if  I  said  anything  about  Mr.  Shore,  it  w'ould  be  to 
inquire  about  Mr.  Shore,  and  satisfy  himself.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
I  left  the  whole  to  his  unbiassed  and  conscientious  convictions. 

‘  But  you  recommended  him  to  make  inquiries  about  Mr.  Shore  .^— 
I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

‘  But  I  want  your  lordship  to  know  !  I  want  to  fix  your  lordship  to 
something,  if  I  can ;  I  want  to  know  whether  your  lordship  told  him 
specifically  to  make  inquiries  as  to  Mr.  Shore  ? — It  is  very  likely  I  did. 

‘  Have  you  any  doubt  ? — I  have  a  doubt ;  because  I  have  no  full  re¬ 
collection  of  what  the  course  of  the  conversation  was :  I  told  Mr. 
Cosens  that  it  was  my  duty,  speaking  as  his  bishop  to  him  who  had 
the  care  of  souls  committed  to  him,  to  tell  him  that  it  w^as  his  duty  to 
take  care  how  that  portion  of  his  cure  of  souls  was  administered. .  •  • 

‘  How  is  it  you  never  gave  the  same  warning  to  Mr.  Brown,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  period  he  was  the  vicar  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Brown  in 
possession,  and  I  was  not  called  upon  to  make  any  remark. 

‘  Were  you  satisfied  to  leave  it  as  it  was,  when  Mr.  Brown  was  w 
possession  ?— The  difference  is  this.  When  the  curate  is  licensed, 
Mr.  Brown  would  not  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  withdraw  his  license, 
that  coidd  only  have  been  for  me  to  do. 

‘  But  if  Mr.  Brown  had  pointed  out  to  your  lordship  that  there 
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•ntthinfr  improper  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  Mr.  Shore,  your 
lo^hip  would  not  have  hesitated  to  withdraw  the  license  ?— I  should 
hare  made  investigation,  and  done  justice  in  the  case. 

‘Did  your  lordship  see  Mr.  Brown  from  time  to  time?— Yes, 


I  did.  ... 

‘  Did  you  ever  point  out  to  Mr.  Brown  his  duty  of  making  inquiry 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  party  ministering  ? — 
1  do  not  think  I  used  those  words  to  Mr,  Cosens  at  the  time.’ —  Western 
Times. 


We  plainly  ask  Mr.  Cosens,  Do  you  believe  what  your  own 
Bishop  says  on  oath  ?  If  you  do  not,  how  can  you  expect  us  to 
believe  his  lordship’s  ‘  Letters  V  But  if  you  do  credit  what  the 
Bishop  swore  to,  you  cannot  believe  the  memorandum  which 
you  put  into  his  hands — ^that  is,  you  cannot  believe  yourself ; 
and  if  you  cannot  believe  yourself,  how  can  you  expect  us  to 
do  so  ? 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  Bishop  quoting  as  true  the  memo¬ 
randum  given  him  by  Mr.  Cosens,  when  his  lordship  had  pre¬ 
viously  sworn  to  ‘  strong  things  ’  touching  the  ‘  nomination,’ 
which  was  the  ^  main  thing  ’  for  which  he  desired  Mr.  Cosens  to 
call  upon  him,  and  which  ‘  strong  things  ’  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  of  the  memorandum,  and  the  Bishop’s  remarks 
upon  it  ?  ‘  What  his  lordship  states,’  says  Mr.  Shore,  in  a  letter 
to  the  ‘  Western  Times,’  dated  April  13, 1849,  *  on  the  authority 
of  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Cosens,  is  entirely  a  fabrication,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  from  beginning  to  end.’ 

But  we  proceed  to  another  point  of  the  case.  The  character 
of  Mr.  Shore’s  dissent  has  been  the  subject  of  rather  fierce  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Bishop  says  : — ‘  Now  from  all  this  it  is  manifest, 
if  there  be  any  hardship  in  Mr.  Shore’s  case,  that  the  cry  which 
^  been  raised  of  his  having  been  persecuted  for  conscientiously 
dissenting  from  the  Church  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  is 
contradicted  by  his  own  statements.  For  it  is  manifest  that  he 
not  only  did  not  profess  to  dissent  from  the  Church,  but  that  he 
professed  the  very  contrary — that  he  vaunted  his  adherence  to  its 
Articles  and  its  Liturgy — expressed  his  warm  attachment  to  it — 
claimed  to  be  its  minister  up  to  the  very  last  hour,  when  he  re¬ 
nounced  obedience  to  its  laws — laws  which  he  was  under  the 
most  solemn  vow  to  obey — simply  and  solely  because  his  Bishop 
would  not — rather,  indeed,  could  not — ^maxe  them  bend  to  Mr. 
Shore’s  convenience.’* 

Sir  Culling  E.  Eardley’s  ‘  Appeal,’  published  before  the 
Bishop’s  *  Letter,’  anticipates,  and  very  happily  answers  this  ob- 

class  of  dissidents  to  which  Mr.  Shore 

belongs  are  concerned. 
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‘  Something  of  this  sort,*  says  Sir  Culling,  ‘  is  reported  to  have  been 
expressed  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench — Mr.  Shore  is  not  conscien- 
tious !  Upon  that  showing  many  must  plead  guilty  to  not  being  con- 
scientious.  Many  love  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  all  their  hearts,  who  yet  are  Dissenters,  some  for  one  reason  and 
some  for  another.  Most  of  those  who  have  become  so,  would  never 
have  left  the  Establishment,  if  they  had  not  found,  or  thought  they  had 
found,  something  there  to  contradict  those  doctrines.  Thev  love  the 
Liturgy.  They  love  the  doctrines  of  grace.  They  love  those  who 
preach  them.  And  though  some  of  them,  now  that  they  are  once  out 
fancy  that  they  could  not  return  while  the  Church  continues  established', 
yet  they  never  would  have  been  out,  if  all  the  ministers  had  been  men 
like  Mr.  Shore,  and  if  some  of  the  occasional  services  had  not  seemed 
to  them  inconsistent  with  the  articles.  This  being  so  (as  I  can  avouch) 
with  laymen,  why  may  not  ministers  too  have  reasons  for  withdrawing 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  while  they  yet  love  its  doctrines  f 
Mr.  Shore  may,  in  perfect  consistency  with  all  his  attachment  to  epi- 
scopacy,  to  a  liturgy,  and  to  other  points  exemplified  in  the  English 
Establishment,  have  yet  felt  that  in  the  face  of  a  discipline  such  as  is 
exercised  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  it  was  his  highest  of  all  duties  to 
stand  by  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  place  where  Providence  had  led 
him.  I  am  not  saying  that  he  was  right  in  thinking  so ;  I  only  con- 
tend  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  was  “  not  conscientious.”  ’♦ 
— Appeal^  p.  8. 

After  this  ‘  The  English  Churchman,’  April  19,  1849,  with  a 
bitterness  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  very  modestly  asks  : — 

‘  Was  there  not  a  most  fearful  and  profane  “  lie  in  his  right  hand” 
when  he  went  before  the  magistrate,  and,  by  his  oath,  called  God  to 
witness  that  he  “  dissented”  from  the  Church  of  England  ?  The  whole 
question  of  his  assumed  Dissent  rested  upon  the  single  circumstance  of 
his  being  nominated  by  one  parish  priest  out  of  fifteen  thousand.  If 
Mr.  Cosens  would  have  nominated  him,  he  would  have  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  a  staunch  Churchman,  but  failing  in  obtaining  that  particular  nomina¬ 
tion,  he  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  conscientiously  dissents  from  the 
Church !  Within  less  than  a  month  before  taking  this  oath,  he  writes 
to  the  Bishop  expressing  his  regret  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  lordship  s 
sanction  for  resuming  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  the  Church ;  and  in 
the  very  same  letter  he  intimates  that,  in  consequence,  he  is  about  to 
become  a  Dissenter!  Can  anything  more  flagrantly  unconscientious 
and  unprincipled  be  imagined  ?  and  yet,  such  is  the  depth  to  which 

•  ‘  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  heard  it  said  Mr.  Shore  did  not 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  generally,  only  to  the  discipline  when  it  touched 
himself ;  and  that  approving  the  discipline  generally,  it  was  “  not  consci^' 
tious  **  to  secede  merely  because  he  was  personally  inconvenienced  by  it,  l^ne 
answer  to  which  is — we  are  seldom  conscious  of  an  evil  till  the  shoe 
ourselves.  Mr.  Shore  hoped  to  the  last  that  it  w  ould  be  found  that  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church  would  not  silence  men  of  his  owm  views  and  character. 
But  that  hope  being  dispelled  by  his  own  experience  of  the  discipline,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  tne  discipline  itself  was  of  a  nature  which  compel 
him  to  dissent.* 
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Dissent  has  sunk,  that  “conscientious’’  Dissenters  welcome  such  a 
man  to  their  ranks,  and  support  him  as  a  martyr  to  their  principles  ; 
whereas  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  turned  his  heel  upon  them 
if  Mr.  Cosens — a  “  High  Churchman” — would  have  nominated  him, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  have  licensed  him.  His  sole  object 
was  to  imitate  the  Vicar  of  Bray  ;  and  whether  he  were  Dissenter  or 
Churchman,  Puritan  or  Romanist,  was  of  little  consequence,  so  long  as 
he  could,  by  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  remain  Minister  of 
Bridgeto\vn  Chapel,  and  secure  £200  per  annum  from  the  pew-rents.’ 

Before  proceeding  with  our  remarks  touching  IMr.  Shore’s 
dissent,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  little  friendly  advice  to 

*  The  English  Churchman.’  It  is  a  young  journal,  and  what  we 
say  may  be  of  service  to  it  in  future  years.  Not  only  in  Mr. 
Shore’s  case,  but  in  others,  it  is  constantly  and  very  flippantly 
charging  its  opponents  with  falsehood.  It  appears  to  be  its 
practice  to  look  for  a  ‘  lie  in  the  right  hand’  of  any  man  who 
thwarts  its  purpose.  We  know  not  whether  this  is  because  of 
its  rapid  advances  towards  ‘  Old  Infallibility’  at  Gaeta,  but  it  falls 
gratingly  on  the  ears  of  men  who,  from  their  very  love  of 
truth,  wish  to  find  it  everywhere,  and  never  impute  its  con¬ 
trary,  except  driven  to  do  so  by  the  clearest  proof.  We  wish 

*  The  English  Churchman’  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  a  man  is 
seen  carelessly  throwing  about  charges  of  falsehood,  thoughtful 
observers  cannot  help  feeling  very  grave  suspicions  concerning 
his  own  veracity. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Shore ;  if  by  conscientious  dissent  is 
meant  that,  after  reading  the  publications  of  the  British  Anti¬ 
state-church  Association,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
union  now  existing  between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  wrong, 
and  ought  to  be  dissolved ;  that,  to  use  its  own  golden  phrase, 

*  in  matters  of  religion,  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone,’  and  per¬ 
force  of  conscience  came  out ;  then  Mr.  Shore  was  not  a  con¬ 
scientious  Dissenter  ;  nor  did  Mr.  Shore  ever  make  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  be  one  in  this  sense.  He  was  thrust  out,  not  perforce  of 
conscience, as  Mr.  Noeland  Mr.  Dodson, and  others, but  perforce  of 
circumstances,  though  he  retained  a  good  conscience  throughout. 
>V  e  think  it  very  probable  that  Mr.  Shore  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  our  old  friend  Phmdrus — minima  de  maliSy — he  thought  dissent, 
W  as  it  is,  better  than  the  lordly  tyranny  of  the  redoubtable 
Henry  of  Exeter.  W e  think  it  very  probable  that  at  one  time, 
be  looked  upon  the  Bishop  and  Dissent  as  a  mariner  with  a  frail 
^k  would  have  looked  upon  Scylla  and  Chary bdis ;  and  if  he  had 
b^n  able,  would  have  steered  clear  of  both.  But  what  of  this  ? 
Give  it  all  the  force  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  what  then  ? 

Is  not  such  precisely  the  character  of  the  ‘  dissent’  of  the  men  of 
tbe  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  and  was  it  not  also  that  of  the  Non- 
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conformists  of  the  Bartholomew  Act  ?  Did  either  of  these  bodies 
hold  the  Anti-state-church  principle,  and  come  out,  because  con¬ 
vinced,  as  Mr.  Noel  has  been,  of  the  antagonism  of  a  ^S'^a^e-church 
to  vital  godliness  ?  Would  they  not,  up  to  the  very  last  moment 
have  remained  in  the  Establishment  if  they  could  have  done  so  ^ith 
a  good  conscience  ?  And  were  they  not  at  last  driven  out  by  (as 
they  thought)  an  unrighteous  imposition  ?  We  contend  that  Mr. 
Shore’s  dissent  is  as  good  as  the  dissent  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  of  the  old  Nonconformists.  Had  they  no  conscience  ? 
Why  then  deny  a  conscience  to  Mr.  Shore  in  what  he  has  done  ? 

We  find  this  ^  cuckoo  cry,’  that  Mr.  Shore  is  not  a  conscien¬ 
tious  Dissenter,  is  taken  up  by  a  few  half-witted  Dissenters— 
men  who  wish  to  be  thought  respectable — who  in  drawing-rooms, 
think  dissent  of  any  sort  a  very  unfashionable  thing — who  are 
ready  to  be  ^  good,  quiet  ’  sort  of  people  at  an  election — who 
are  ever  ready  to  repeat  the  stupid  libels  on  their  own  professed 
principles,  received  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  hand,  though  set  afloat 
originally  by  their  bitterest  foes ;  men  who  look  upon  the  quanel 
between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Shore  with  a  most  pro¬ 
voking,  heai'tless  leer, — who,  if  Mr.  Shore  continue  in  prison,  the 
object  of  persecution,  will  be  very  likely  to  say  ^  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  that  Bishop  after  all.  We  do  think  Mr. 
Shore  was  very  injudicious — if  he  will  provoke  the  law  he  must 
take  the  consequences.  We  can’t  help  him,’  &c.  &c.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  pockets  but  no  principles,  or  if  they  have 
principles,  they  always  carry  them  in  their  pockets.  ‘  Our  soul  is 
exceedingly  filled  with  the  scorning  of  those  that  are  at  ease.’ 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  Mr.  Shore  wiU  very  soon,  if  he 
does  not  now,  understand  these  principles.  He  is  an  apt  scholar, 
and  when  he  learns  a  lesson,  he  generally  makes  the  most  of  it. 
A  prison  is  a  wonderful  place  to  learn.  The  Bishop  has  only 
sent  him  thither  as  to  school.  He  did  not  learn  fast  enough 
travelling  through  the  country,  mixing  with  heretical  Ihs- 
senters,  spouting  at  public  meetings,  and  listening  to  the  stinging 
diatribes  against  prelatic  despots,  pronounced  by  some  of  their 
principal  men :  and  therefore  the  Bishop  has  determined  to  shut 
him  up,  that  nothing  might  interfere  with  his  studies.  When  he 
sent  the  messenger  to  Spa- fields  Chapel,  to  take  him  away  to 
Exeter  to  school,  the  precocious  young  Dissenter  sat  down  and 
wrote : — 

‘  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  time  that  the  civil  sword  shoidd  be  entirely 
wrested  from  the  grasp  of  all  ecclesiastics.  To  my  mind,  the  only 
sw’ord  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  justified  in  using,  is  “  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.”  ’ — Ttmes^  March  10th,  1849. 

Pretty  well  this,  we  think,  for  a  beginning.  If  such  be  the 
commencement,  what  will  the  end  be  ? 
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But  what,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  was  Mr.  Shore  sent  to  prison 
for?  The  answer  will  be  found  in  the  following  narrative,  i 
AAst  he  was  ejected  from  his  curacy,  and  the  chapel  in  which 
hs  had  preached  was  closed,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  stepped  in 
littween  the  Bishop  and  his  victim,  and  insisted  on  at  least  a, 
of  English  justice.  If  Mr.  Shore  was  not  to  preach  there,  no 
one  else  should.  But  it  was  determined  Mr.  Shore  should  preach 
there.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  was  to  license  the  place 
as  a  dissenting  chapel,  under  the  Toleration  Act,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  February  26,  1844.  On  the  16th  of  March 
following,  Mr.  Shore  ‘  took  the  oaths,  and  made  and  subscribed 
the  Declaration  specified  and  contained  in  an  Act  passed  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third, 
intituled,’  &c.  Having  done  this,  and  received  a  certificate  to 
that  eflfect  from  the  magistrate,  he  thought  he  was  within 
the  protection  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  intituled,  an  ‘  Act  for  exempting 
their  majesties’  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 
England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.’  No  such  thing, 
however.  The  Bishop  treats  this  as  vox  etpreeterea  nihil.  This 
we  shall  see  as  we  proceed.  But  let  us  for  a  minute  just  notice 
an  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  Mr.  Shore  in  this 
stage  of  the  business.  It  is  said,  as  though  it  were  an  unpardon¬ 
able  sin,  ‘  Mr.  Shore  used  the  Church  Service  and  wore  the  sur¬ 
plice.’  He  did,  and  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Other 
Dissenters  do  the  same,  some  of  them  members  of  the  Anti-state- 
church  Association. 

Dissent  does  not  consist  in  objections  to  quasi  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  and  the  costume  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries ; 
though  it  does  object  to  the  error  and  extravagances  of  these. 
The  dissent  for  which  we  contend  goes  much  deeper  than  either 
both  of  them.  It  takes  up  its  position  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  his  Maker,  and 
^  not  permit  any  man,  pope,  prelate,  priest,  or  presbyter,  to 
trespass  upon  the  sacred  enclosure.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
dispute  between  one  church  and  another  about  any  of  their 
forms,  but  a  heaven-born  testimony  as  to  the  relation  of  aU 
churches  to  each  other,  and  to  their  great  Head. 

^  As  to  the  surplice,  we  never  could  see  the  consistency  of  rail¬ 
ing  against  the  white  gown  while  the  black  one  is  retained.  W e 
We  increasingly  disposed  to  look  upon  both  as  rags  of  a  certain 
unmentionable  lady.  But  still  if  a  minister  choose  to  wear 
either,  or  both,  though  it  may  be  weak,  or  priestly,  or  otherwise, 
^e  deny  the  right  of  any  man  in  or  out  of  ‘the  church,’  to 
tWe  up  a  ‘  railing  accusation  against  him.’  Where  did  the 
present  Dissenting  ministers  get  their  gowns  from,  but  from  their 
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Nonconformist  forefathers,  who  wore  them  immediately  on  their 
secession  from  ‘  the  establishment,*  in  1662  ? 

It  is  replied,  suppose  we  grant  all  this,  was  it  not  calculated  to 
deceive  the  Bridgetown  people,  and  to  make  them  think  that 
though  the  chapel  was  registered  as  a  Nonconformist  meeting¬ 
house,  it  was  after  all  a  Church  of  England  place  ?  No.  It  was 
‘  notorious  in  the  parish  of  Berry,  that  the  chapel  of  Bridgetown 
was,  in  the  month  of  February,  1844,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
that  month,  duly  registered  as  a  place  of  meeting  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  or  assembly,  for  religious  worship,  of  Protestants  dissenting 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.’ 

Having  met  these  objections,  let  us  proceed  with  the  narrative. 
Two  of  Mr.  Barnes’s  clerks  were  sent  dowm  to  Bridgetown,  on  a 
Sunday,  in  a  gig,  which  they  said  they  hired,  not  to  keep,  but  to 
break  the  Sabbath,  by  collecting  material  in  Mr.  Shore’s  chapel, 
— one  of  them  being  stationed  in  the  gallery,  and  the  other  in  the 
area, — that  they  might  use  it  on  oath  against  him  in  Doctors’ 
Commons.  It  is  well  these  worthies  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  ^  hung  their  cats  on  Mondays  for  catching  mice  on 
Sundays.*  After  receiving  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  the 
Bishop  requested  that  Mr.  Shore  should  be  cited  to  appear  in 
Doctors*  Commons,  touching  his  soul’s  health,  and  the  lawful 
correction  and  reformation  of  his  manners  and  excesses,  and 
more  especially  for  having,  within  the  said  diocese  of  Exeter, 
offended  against  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  by  publicly  reading 
prayers,  preaching,  administering  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Ix)rd’s  Supper,  &c.,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  a  certain  unconse¬ 
crated  chapel  or  building. 

Mr.  Shore  obeyed  the  citation  under  protest.  He  obeyed,  that 
he  might  not  be  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court,  and  thus 
‘  give  the  go  by  *  to  the  important  question  in  dispute  ;  and  he 
did  this  under  protest,  because  he  denied  the  power  of  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Court  in  his  case,  he,  at  the  time,  having  qualified  as  a 
Dissenting  minister.  He  produced  the  certificates  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  and  other  necessary  proofs,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Ih^ 
Toleration  Act  could  not  screen  him  from  the  Canon  Law.  Sir 
Herbert  Jenner  Fust  pronounced  judgment,  June  20,  184b;  it 
was  as  follows  : — 


‘  Should  he  be  guilty  of  a  repetition  of  this  offence,  it  will  be  not 
only  against  his  diocesan,  but  against  the  authority  of  this  Cou^ 
Though  this  gentleman  is  at  this  moment  a  minister  of  the  Establishea 
Church  of  the  land,  from  which  office  he  cannot  of  his  own  authonty 
relieve  himself,  still  I  do  not  think  I  am  entitled  to  depose  him  from 
the  ministry.  I  admonish  Mr,  Shore  to  abstain  from  offending  Mi 
manner  in  future  in  the  parish  of  Berry  Pomeroy^  and  in  the  diocese  of 
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Exeter,  and  elsewhere  in  the  province  of  Canterbury^  and  I  condemn  him 
in  the  'costs' ^Patriot,  April  17,  1848. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  face  of  this  judgment,  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  ‘  Dundee  Courier,’  states : — 

*  It  is  utterly  false  that  he  (Mr.  Shore)  is  interdicted  by  the  law  of 
England  from  preaching  the  gospel,  under  pain  of  being  immured 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  There  is  no  law,  ecclesiastical,  or  tem¬ 
poral,  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  subject  Mr.  Shore  to 
imprisonment  for  a  single  hour  for  such  an  act.* 

Mr.  Shore  says,  let  us  contrast  this  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Queen’s  Advocate,  Sir  J ohn  Dodson  : — 

*  1. — I  am  of  opinion  that  a  priest  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of 
England,  although  styling  himself  a  seceder  from  that  church,  and  being, 
in  fact,  a  voluntary  seceder  therefrom,  may  be  committed  to  prison  for 
contempt  of  court  in  preaching  as  a  dissenting  minister,  contrary  to  the 
lawful  monition  of  the  court. 

‘  2. — It  is  quite  obvious  that  neither  deposition  from  holy  orders,  de¬ 
gradation,  or  excommunication,  can  confer  on  a  clergyman  a  legal  right 
to  officiate  or  preach  as  a  Dissenting  minister. 

*  3. — I  think  that  if  the  bishop  were  to  degrade  and  depose  a  clergy¬ 
man  from  holy  orders,  he  might  be  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  statute  41  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  if  he  attempted  to  sit  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament. 

4. — ‘  I  am  of  opinion  that  excommunication  would  not  entirely  release 
a  clergyman  from  his  priestly  character,  so  as  to  give  him  the  status  of 
a  layman. — Doctors’  Commons,  Aug.  24,  1848.’ 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust, 
Mr.  Shore  felt  it  his  duty  to  continue  preaching. 

In  April,  1848,  he  said  eloquently,  and  with  a  genuine  nobility, 
which  his  persecutors  cannot  appreciate, — 

‘  My  present  position,  therefore,  is  this :  By  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  I  was  silenced  as  a  minister  of  the  Established 
piurch.  I  seceded,  and  became  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and  have 
been  so  now  for  four  years,  and  the  requirement  of  me  is,  that  I  abstain 
from  preaching  and  other  spiritual  duties,  “  under  pain  of  the  law  and 
contempt  thereof.” 

‘  I  have  a  congregation  of  many  hundreds  of  hearers,  w  ho  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  my  ministry.  My  honest  conviction  before  God  is, 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  preach  to  them.  I  claim  reliyious  liberty  to  do  so 

a  Nonconformist  minister.  And  come  what  may,  I  have  solemnly 
octermined,  in  dependence  on  Divine  help,  to  obey  God,  rather  than 
Should  my  conduct  be  interpreted  as  contempt  of  court,  my 
crime  will  be  preaching  of  the  gospel :  if  I  preach  I  shall  be  liable  to 
Rnprisonment  for  contempt  of  court :  if  I  do  not  preach  I  shall  stifle 
^y  convictions,  bring  guilt  upon  my  soul,  and  offend  my  blessed  Lord 
^nd  Saviour,  w'ho  has  called  me  to  the  ministry,  and  woe  will  be  unto 
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me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.  1  have  therefore  preached,  and  am 
liable  to  imprisonment.* — Patriot^  April  17,  1848. 

Mr.  Shore  considered  the  decision  of  Sir  Herbert  Jcnner  Fust 
to  be  the  deliverance  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  that  it  was  cleri¬ 
cal  law  merely  ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  other 
Law  Courts  of  the  Empire.  He  therefore  determined  to  appeal 
from  this  decision.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  says,  ‘  without  the 
slightest  reasonable  prospect  of  success.’*  *  So  far  from  this  being 
true/  says  Mr.  Shore,  ‘  I  had  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel 
that  the  law  was  in  my  favour,  and  it  is  the  opinion  still  of  many- 
legal  gentlemen  that  the  law  rightly  interpreted  would  protect 
me  from  such  proceedings.’ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  ^  many  legal  gentlemen,’  the  appeal  to  the  other  Courts 
has  issued  in  a  confirmation  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Arches — with  additional  costs.  We  consider  the  whole  body  of 
religious-liberty  men  to  be  under  obligation  to  ^Ir.  Shore  for  car¬ 
rying  this  matter  through  all  the  Courts,  so  as  to  ascertain, 
beyond  doubt,  what  is  the  law  of  England,  touching  the  secession 
of  clergymen  from  the  Established  Church.  That  law  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  British  people  shall,  as  we  sometimes  hear 
loollsh  people  thank  God  for,  ^  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  under 
their  own  fig-tree  (we  do  not  vouch  for  the  Scripture)  7ione  daring 
to  make  us  afraid.’ 

Two  attachments  have  been  issued — one  for  costs  in  the  Court 
of  Arches — another  for  costs,  the  result  of  the  appeal  from  the 
Court  of  Arches.  Under  the  latter  attachment,  Mr.  Shore  has 
been  committed  to  prison.  To  our  plain  common  sense  this  is 
being  committed  to  prison  for  preaching  the  gospel.  If  Mr. 
Shore  had  never  preached  the  gospel  after  the  prohibition  of  the 
Bishop,  we  should  not  have  heard  of  these  costs.  Sir  Culling  E. 
Eardley  very  forcibly  puts  this  in  the  follo^ving  passage,  in  which 
he  meets  the  objection,  ‘  He  is  not  imprisoned  for  preaching.’ 

‘  It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  the  chimney  top  is  not  sustained  by 
the  foundation  of  a  house!  The  foundation  sustains  the  first  floor; 
the  first  floor  bears  the  upper  floor ;  and  on  the  topmost  wall  stands 
the  chimney.  So,  on  the  preaching  stood  the  action ;  on  the  action 
stood  the  costs ;  and  on  the  costs  stands  Exeter  Gaol.* — Appeal,  p.  10. 

Mr.  Shore  did  not  voluntarily  incur  any  costs  at  all.  He  was 
forced  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the 
Bishop.  The  Bishop  put  the  whole  ecclesiastical  machinery  into 
movement ;  and  when  it  inflicted  a  grievous  penalty  on  Mr. 
Shore,  for  no  other  crime  than  preaching,  all  he  did  was  to 
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invoke  the  protection  of  British  law  from  the  unrighteous  inflic¬ 
tion.  British  law,  we  blush  to  write  it,  instead  of  flying  to 
rescue  Mr.  Shore  from  the  fangs  of  the  Ecclesiastical  monster, 
aided  the  Bishop,  took  up  the  decision  of  the  Arches  Court, 
and  reiterated,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  You  shall  not  preachy  hut 
shall  pay  the  costs  ;  and  if  you  will  not  pay  the  costs — you  shall 
go  to  prison.  It  is  almost  insulting  to  ask  the  question.  What 
18  Mr.  Shore  in  prison  for  ?  We  decline  arguing  with  the  man 
who,  after  this  statement,  maintains  that  he  is  not  there  for  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel.  Such  a  man  is  caught  in  the  subtleties  of  the 
Bishop’s  logomachy,  and  there  let  him  stay. 

Other  topics  connected  with  this  case  crowd  upon  us,  but  our 
space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  defer  them  to  a  future  number. 
We  cannot,  however,  close  without  recording  our  strong  and  in¬ 
dignant  protest  against  Mr.  Bouverie’s  Bill,  in  the  amended 
form  in  which  it  has  come  forth  from  the  committee.  Let  our 
friends  be  on  their  guard  against  it.  So  far  from  meriting  sup¬ 
port,  it  adds  insult  to  robbery,  and  ought  to  be  instantly  rejected 
by  every  friend  of  religious  liberty.  AVant  of  space  prevents 
our  saying  more,  and  our  sense  of  justice  forbids  our  saying  less. 


Art.  VIII. — A  Glance  at  Revolutionized  Italy ;  a  Visit  to  Messina^ 
and  a  Tour  through  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  the  Ahruzzi,  the  Marches 
of  Ancona,  Rome,  the  States  of  the  Church,  Tuscany,  Genoa,  Pied¬ 
mont,  ^c.  ^c.,  in  the  Summer  of  1848.  By  Charles  Macfarlane. 
London  :  Smith  and  Elder.  1849. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  reminds  us  of  that  comfortable  old  French 
lady  who  knew  no  one  but  herself  that  was  always  in  the  right. 
He  has  never  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
opmion.  He  shoots  flying  at  truth,  but  never  misses.  No 
niattcr  how  difficult  the  questions  may  be  which  come  before 
him  for  solution,  he  discusses  them  with  easy  impertinence,  and 
settles  the  business  oflFhand.  He  is  a  proficient  in  the  Hudi- 
br^tic  method,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  not  even  that  hardy 
knight  himself  possessed  a  greater  range  of  knowledge,  or  a 
JRore  intrepid  style  of  decision.  What  Butler,  therefore,  said  of 
his  hero  will,  we  doubt  not,  in  future  ages  be  repeated  of  our 
Anti- Jacobin  traveller  : — 
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.  ‘  He  knew  the  seat  of  Paradise, 

Could  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies ; 

And,  as  he  was  disposed,  could  prove  it 
Below  the  moon,  or  else  above  it ; 

What  Adam  dream’t  of  when  his  bride 
Came  from  her  closet  in  his  side ; 

Whether  the  devil  tempted  her 
By  a  high  Dutch  interpreter ; 

If  either  of  them  had  a  navel ; 

Who  first  made  music  malleable. 

Whether  the  serpent  at  the  fall. 

Had  cloven  feet,  or  none  at  all. 

All  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment. 

He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment.' 

To  consider  seriously  the  observations  of  such  a  writer,  would 
be  pure  waste  of  argument  and  criticism.  Having  glanced 
over  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ^  History  of  the  French  Revolution,’  he 
fancied  himself  competent  to  treat  in  the  same  style  the  recent 
troubles  in  Italy  ;  but  the  reader  wdll  probably  find  that  Mr. 
Macfarlane’s  w  it  is  the  least  amusing  of  his  qualities,  lie  w 
essentially  a  dull  man,  who  has  adopted  the  desperate  resolution 
of  achieving  for  himself  a  light  and  humorous  style.  The 
Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  never  made  a  greater  mis¬ 
take,  when  he  fiincied  himself  destined  to  clear  the  world  of 
oppressors  and  robbers,  and  got  tied  to  a  tree,  or  tossed  in  a 
blanket,  for  his  pains.  Had  our  doughty  champion  of  legiti¬ 
macy  spoken  his  mind  as  freely  in  Naples  and  Messina,  as  he 
finds  it  safe  to  do  here  at  home,  he  w  ould  probably  have  shared 
our  friend  of  La  Mancha’s  fate.  But,  w  ith  Falstalf,  he  considers 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  therefore,  when  at  Mes¬ 
sina,  the  patriots  in  his  presence  hugged  and  kissed  the  little  gun 
which  had  done  such  formidable  service  during  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection,  our  prudent  traveller,  not  to  give  otlencc, 
stooped  down,  and  put  his  hand  upon  the  breach  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  instrument  w  ith  a  most  solemn  affectation  of  reverence.  Ihis 
w’as  doubtless  judicious,  but  not,  in  any  remarkable  degree, 
heroic.  However,  he  did  it  with  a  reservation,  being  fully  de¬ 
termined  all  the  while  to  avenge  himself,  by  bestow  ing  the  name 
of  pickpockets  on  the  men  who  had  fought  for  liberty  at  Messing 
What  we  most  admire,  however,  in  Mr.  Macfarlane  is,  liis 
profound  veneration  for  kings,  and  titled  persons  of  all  classes. 
If  we  could  accept  his  owm  view'  of  the  matter,  w'e  should  figure 
him  to  ourselves  alw  ays  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  princes,  dukes, 
and  other  grandees — all  his  intimate  friends,  all  persons  w’ ith  whom 
he  has  lived  on  hand-and-glove  terms  ever  since  the  year  lolo. 
A  suspicion,  nevcrtlicless,  crosses  our  minds,  that  many  of  these 
high  and  mighty  personages  are  fabulous  ;  that  the  Prince  ■> 
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tnd  the  Duke  H - ,  and  the  Countess  W - ,  are  pure  crea¬ 

tures  of  the  element, 

‘  That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live. 

Or  play  in  the  plaited  clouds.* 

If  on  this  point  we  have  fidlen  into  an  error,  Mr.  Macfiirlanc 
will  correct  us,  which  he  can  easily  do,  by  discarding  the  initial 
system,  and  plainly  telling  the  world  wdio  the  princes  and  nobles 
were  that  attacked  revolutionary  ideas  and  Lord  Fahnerston  at 
Naples.  Till  he  shall  think  proper  to  do  this,  we  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  we  shidl  continue  to  regard  all  his  nameless  nobles  as  so 
many  ingenious  fictions,  introduced,  like  the  personages  of  a 
drama,  to  express  the  author's  own  opinions  with  more  etlect. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  a  man  to  agree  in  opinion  with  his  an¬ 
cestors, — to  stand,  as  Lord  llacon  expresses  it,  on  the  old  wavs, 
and  to  stick  there  if  he  finds  it  convenient.  We,  consequently, 
do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Macfarlane  because  his  ideas  arc  anti¬ 
quated,  or  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sympathize  w’ith 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  his  contemporaries,  lie  has  a 
perfect  right  to  wear  the  intellectual  costume  of  the  past  gener¬ 
ation,  just  as  he  w’ould  have  to  appear  with  powdered  head, 
long  pig-tail,  and  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  knee  breeches,  'fhe 
thing  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  or  mental  idiosyncrasy.  What 
we  object  to  is  this, — that  having  been,  as  a  politician,  ‘  suckled  in 
a  creed  outworn,’  he  should  be  angry  with  other  men  for  adopt¬ 
ing  principles  and  beliefs  suited  to  their  times.  Let  him  by  all 
means  stick  to  the  skirts  of  antiquity,  and  hold  on  as  long  as 
there  is  a  rag  of  tliem  left.  Hut  if  other  men  acquire  a  distaste 
for  that  sort  of  frippery,  and  turn  their  back  on  the  age  which 
is  turning  its  back  on  us,  why  cannot  Mr.  Macfarlane  be  tolerant 
enough  to  let  them  have  their  way,  provided  they  will  allow 
him  to  have  his?  He  remembers,  doubtless,  the  story  of  Nat 
Lee,  who,  when  visited  in  Bedlam  by  a  friend,  and  asKed  how 
he  came  to  be  there,  replied,  ‘  The  world  said  I  was  mad,  and  I 
said  the  w'orld  was  mad ;  but  the  rogues  outvotc'd  me.’ 

This  is  just  Mr.  Macfarlanc’s  case.  'Ihe  people  of  the  present 
generation  fancy  they  should  like  to  make  trial  of  democracy, 
and  get  rid  of  legitimacy,  oligarchy,  titles,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  Mr.  IVIacfarlanc  will  not  permit  them.  He  maintains 
that  their  propensities  arc  w’orse  than  madness,  and,  in  a  species 
of  neck-or-nothing  flight  from  Constantinople  to  Kngland,  picks 
up  materials  for  a  demonstration  of  this  important  truth,  'i  his 
say  because  he  is  unquestionably  the  spei'diest  of  travellers. 
He  requires  no  time  for  observation,  no  experience,  no  study, 
hut  glances  at  nations  and  institutions  from  the  window,  as  it 
^cre,  of  an  express  train,  and  penetrates  into  the  whole  mystery 
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of  their  political  existence  at  once.  Three  hours  spent  at  Mes¬ 
sina  render  him  master  of  the  whole  Sicilian  question,  and  a  few 
days  at  Naples  enable  him  to  read  lectures  on  statesmanship  to 
Lord  Palmerston. 

No  doubt  the  public  will  have  forestalled  us  in  making  the 
remark,  that  nearly  all  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with 
ease  on  politics  and  diplomacy,  entertain  a  particular  aversion 
for  our  Foreign  Secretary,  who,  somehow,  in  spite  of  all  their 
diatribes,  still  stands  in  Downing  Street,  like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas, 
unremoved.  The  matter  is  not  altogether  unintelligible.  Men 
who  know  little  or  nothing,  have  seldom  much  sympathy  for  one 
who  knows  a  great  deal.  His  immeasurable  superiority  offends 
them.  They  behold  success  and  triumph  attend  his  footsteps  on 
all  sides  ;  they  see  him  building  up  an  enduring  reputation,  and 
writing  his  name,  as  it  were,  in  ineffaceable  characters  on  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  own  perish¬ 
able  claims  to  remembrance  inspires  them  with  inappeasable 
envy  of  his  greatness. 

Poor  Mr.  Macfarlane,  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  past  age  who  still  linger,  though  very  uncom¬ 
fortably,  among  us,  labours  hard  to  create  the  belief  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is  favourable,  not  only  to  revolution,  but  to  anarchy. 
There  never  w  as  a  greater  mistake.  Lord  Palmerston  perceives 
that  the  time  is  at  length  come  for  reconstructing  European 
society,  and  placing  it  on  a  new  basis.  He  comprehends,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  struggle  being  inevitable,  the  best  w  ay  to  put  an 
end  to  it  is  to  aid  in  developing  the  youthful  spirit  which  is  ob¬ 
viously  destined  to  quench  the  old  one.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  with  any  statesman  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to 
prolong  the  system  of  the  feudal  monarchies  of  the  continent, 

*  but  whether  they  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  constitutional  mon¬ 
archies,  or  republics  ;  and  this  question  is  not  to  be  answered 
everywhere  in  the  same  way.  Some  countries,  whether  ripe  for 
a  republic  or  not,  are  scarcely  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  constitution.  They  must,  therefore,  make  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  a  democracy,  and  all  wise  men  will  rejoice  to  see  them 
do  so  with  as  little  display  of  violence  as  possible.  Elsewhere, 
the  popular  element  being  less  developed,  the  prudent  course 
would  seem  to  be  to  adopt  that  form  of  government  which  is 
best  suited  to  a  period  of  transition.  But  everywhere  it  must 
be  desirable  and  wise,  to  abridge  the  duration  of  civil  war  by 
yielding  to  the  unquestionable  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
them  such  institutions  as  can  alone  content  them.  To  act  other¬ 
wise,  w'ould  only  be  to  prolong  the  revolutionary  period,  or,  in 
other  words,  wantonly  to  waste  the  resources  of  the  country,  an 
paralyze  industry  and  commerce. 
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One  of  the  most  curious  passages  in  Mr.  Macfarlane’s  book  is 
that  in  which,  forgetting  Lord  Palmerston,  he  directs  his  small 
thunder  against  the  press.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  a  man  so 
completely  blinded  by  vanity.  He  gives  the  history  of  the 
manner  in  which,  according  to  him,  intelligence  is  propagated 
in  Europe ;  and,  if  we  could  pin  our  faith  on  his  sleeve,  there  is 
not  a  single  journal,  if  we  except  tw  o  or  three  of  the  more  rabid 
of  those  in  the  Tory  interest,  on  which  the  slightest  reliance  can 
be  placed,  when  the  matter  under  consideration  is  a  revolutionary 
struggle.  By  some  fatality,  which  poor  Mr.  Macfarlane  does 
not  attempt  to  explain,  even  to  himself,  nearly  aU  the  newspapers 
in  Italy  and  the  North  are,  more  or  less,  tainted  with  democratic 
ideas.  For  this  reason  no  faith  is  to  be  put  in  any  of  their  state¬ 
ments,  particularly  in  what  concerns  Naples.  Nothing,  it  seems, 
can  exceed  in  faithlessness  the  misrepresentations  by  which  we 
have  been  misled  respecting  the  contest  carried  on  since  last 
May,  between  Mr.  Macfarlane’s  model  king  and  his  subjects. 
He  is  quite  sure  that  nineteen  hundred  persons  were  not  mas¬ 
sacred  in  the  streets,  but  only  five  hundred,  the  number  stated 
in  the  official  returns.  The  press,  however,  nearly  all  over 
Christendom,  has,  from  that  day  to  this,  persevered  in  speaking 
of  the  number  of  killed  at  about  two  thousand,  not  including 
the  Swiss  and  the  royal  troops  who  fell. 

At  this  discrepancy,  our  traveller  is  by  no  means  puzzled. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  gentlemen  who  correspond  with 
newspapers  here  at  home,  possess  no  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  though  long  resident  in  Naples,  and  moving  frequently  in 
a  society  which  ought  to  be  able  to  give  correct  information. 
He  himself  remained  at  Ferdinand’s  capital  nine  or  ten  days, 
during  which  brief  period  he  had  a  world  of  work  to  perform. 
First  and  foremost  he  had  to  dispose  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Minto,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Temple,  Lord  Napier,  Sir  William 
Parker,  Captain  Key,  and  the  French  Republic.  Then  he  had 
to  enter  upon  numerous  minute  investigations  for  white-washing 
the  reputation  of  the  model  king ;  to  prove  that  his  troops  were 
guilty  of  no  excesses  in  Sicily;  ihat  the  Palermitans. and  Mes- 
sinese  were  always  in  the  wrong ;  that  tall,  black,  and  bony 
priests  from  Calabria  have  been  engaged,  he  says,  as  priests 
always  are,  in  inciting  insurrection  and  revolt  at  Naples;  that 
the  Swiss  and  royal  troops  had  been  quieter  than  lambs ;  that  the 
Neapolitan  army,  on  its  return  from  Northern  Italy,  stole  no 
cheese  or  bacon,  and  committed  no  violence  against  the  we^er 
members  of  families;  that,  in  short,  everything  that  is  odious 
mid  detestable  has  at  Naples  been  committed  by  the  liberals, 
while  the  members  of  the  royalist  party  have  always  been  filled 
With  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
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This  is  what  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  familiarly  denomi¬ 
nate  *  ^oing  the  whole  hog.’  But  of  all  sins,  that  of  self-exami¬ 
nation  18  what  Mr.  Macfarlane  is  least  guilty  of ;  to  make  use 
for  the  nonce,  of  a  Hibernianism,  he  turns  his  back  upon  himself 
and  thereby  becomes  doubly  quick-sighted  in  discerning  the 
faults  of  others.  There  is  a  passage  in  his  book,  however,  which 
we  would  invite  him  to  consider,  and  try  whether  it  be  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  application  of  it  to  other  than  the  Italian  liberals. 
We  quote  it  for  the  edification  of  our  readers  ; — 

‘  A  party  man  in  Italy  can  never  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  charged 
his  adversary  with  the  meanest  offences,  as  well  as  the  blackest  and 
most  revolting  of  crimes ;  and  he  repeats  to  others  and  to  himself  his 
malicious  inventions  until  he  believes  them  to  be  the  truth.* — Vol.  i. 
p.  87. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  something  of  Italy,  and  have  spent 
considerably  more  than  three  hours  in  Sicily,  and  would  say, 
that  *  party  men’  in  both  countries,  differ  very  little  from  party 
men  elsewhere.  The  violence  of  opposition,  the  shock  of 
opinions,  everywhere  kindle  strong  personal  hatreds  ;  but  when 
men  are  engaged  in  a  contest  which  they  know  must  terminate 
in  liberty  or  servitude,  in  life  or  death,  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  them  if  they  do  not  display  great  nicety  in  the  choice  of 
their  weapons.  The  impartial  traveller,  however,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  rage  and  calumny  are  not  confined  to  the  liberals. 
We  believe  there  is  little  difference  between  the  two  parties  in 
this  respect.  What  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other  is  this, 
that  the  royalists  are  contending  for  the  ancient  and  established 
order  of  things,  and  the  liberals  for  innovation.  Now  it  gene¬ 
rally  happens  that  men  of  tranquil  and  pacific  temperament,  are 
naturally  inimical  to  change,  while  the  vigorous,  the  energetic, 
and  the  excitable,  throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  current 
of  revolution,  in  the  hope,  blind  very  frequently,  that  it  may 
bear  them  to  a  better  order  of  things.  Such  men,  therefore, 
may  possibly  bawd  more  loudly  than  their  antagonists  ;  but  if 
they  have  less  of  conventional  manners,  they  have  generally  more 
of  the  practical  virtue,  which  habitually  accompanies  a  powerful 
sympathy  for  the  weak,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  oppressed. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  being  wholly  incapable  of  making  allowance 
for  a  people  placed  in  a  new,  and,  confessedly,  a  very  trying 
situation,  w^e  experience  considerable  humiliation  in  reading  his 
book.  We  are  sorry  that  a  native  of  these  islands  could  so 
write  and  so  think.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  minds 
than  to  justify  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Italian  patriots. 
They  have  doubtless  fallen  into  many  errors,  and  committed 
some  crimes.  But  what  then  ?  If  we  consider  their  previous 
mental  condition — if  w  e  refiect  on  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
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ments — if  we  take  into  account  the  benumbing  superstition  in 
which  they  have  been  plunged  for  centuries,  we  shall  probably 
feel  surprised  that  they  have  displayed  so  much  prudence  and 
moderation.  Had  Mr.  Macfarlane  witnessed  every  phase  of  the 
movement,  he  would  still  have  been  incapable  of  comprehending 
it,  because  nature  has  unfitted  him  for  political  investigations. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  his  education  or  talents,  whatever 
the  soberness  of  his  mind,  or  the  clearness  of  his  views,  his 
forced  march,  or  rather  flight,  through  Italy,  would  have  de¬ 
prived  his  observations  of  all  value  whatsoever.  Relying  on  the 
data  supplied  by  the  public  journals,  a  man  may  doubtless  reason 
on  Italian  aflfairs  without  being  in  Italy.  But  Mr.  Macfarlane 
rejects  all  data  save  those  supplied  by  his  own  experience  ;  and 
as  this  w’as  the  growth  of  but  a  very  few  days,  during  which  the 
scales  of  prejudice  hung  thick  upon  his  eyes,  we  consider  all 
that  he  advances  to  be  absolutely  without  value,  and  should  con¬ 
sequently  not  have  thought  it  worthy  of  a  single  remark,  had  we 
not  seen  some  importance  attached  to  it  by  others. 

To  convey  any  idea  of  the  spirit  of  a  book  by  extracts  is  im¬ 
possible.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  attempt  it.  Our  readers, 
who  may  think  it  worth  their  while,  will  peruse  Mr.  Macfarlane’s 
volumes,  and  judge  for  themselves.  But  we  shall  just  put  a  case, 
and  then  quote  a  short  passage,  to  show  in  w^hat  style  Mr.  Mac¬ 
farlane  interprets  it.  For  many  years  past,  England  has  been  the 
common  refuge  of  all  mankind,  when  overtaken  by  misfortune  or 
persecuted  by  tyranny.  When  a  stranger  has  presented  himself 
on  our  shores,  we  have  never  inquired,  before  granting  him 
hospitality,  and  the  protection  of  our  laws,  whether  he  was  a 
monarchist  or  a  republican,  a  runaway  despot  or  a  fugitive  con¬ 
spirator,  a  ^Icttcrnich  or  a  Caussidiere,  a  Cabet  or  a  Charles  X. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  he  is  flying  from  the  grasp  of  power. 
We  open  our  arms  to  receive  all,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
noble  or  ignoble,  who  have  tried  the  chances  of  political  warfare, 
and  been  worsted  in  the  struggle.  Supposing  that,  knowing  this 
practice  of  ours,  any  foreign  state,  say  France,  Prussia,  or  Austria, 
were  to  send  a  squadron  or  a  line  of  steamers  off  our  coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  refugees  on  their  \vay  to  London. 
Should  w'e  permit  this  i  And  if  we  did  not  permit  it,  but  were 
to  send  out  a  man  of  war  or  two  to  warn  the  intruders  off,  should 
we  thereby  be  thought  to  trample  on  the  law  of  nations  ?  Ihere 
are  few  Englishmen,  we  fancy,  who  will  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Let  them  hear,  however,  what  Mr.  Macfarlane  says  on 
this  subject,  merely  premising  that  it  is  Malta,  our  little  island 
fortress  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  is  speaking  of: — 

‘  From  all  that  I  heard  and  saw,  Malta  was  very  badly  prepared  to 
resist  a  sudden  and  formidable  coupde  tnaw.^ 
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By  whom,  however,  could  this  have  been  attempted  ?  Who¬ 
ever  has  stood  on  that  rock  and  experienced  a  single  fear  of  such 
a  catastrophe  ?  We  should  like  to  know  the  government  that 
with  an  English  fleet  oflf  Sicily,  or  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  could 
dream  of  an  attack  upon  Valetta.  But  let  our  politician  tell  his 
own  story : — 

‘  There  was  a  small  Neapolitan  war-steamer,  whose  proceedings  gave 
some  offence  to  our  authorities.  For  several  days  she  kept  off  and  on,  and 
poking  about  the  island,  and  sometimes  looking  into  the  mouth  of  the 
port,  but  she  showed  her  colours,  w^hich  were  the  colours  of  an  ally  of 
England,  and  she  never  came  very  near.  Her  mission  appears  to  have 
been  to  interrupt  the  communications  of  the  Sicilian  revolutionists  with 
Malta,  and  to  intercept  the  defeated  Calabrian  insurgents  who  were 
fleeing  in  considerable  numbers  to  Corfu.  Complaints  reached  Sir 
William  Parker,  and  one  fine  morning,  an  English  war-steamer  came 
up  with  the  Neapolitan,  and  asked  her  captain  (not  in  very  courteous 
terms  it  was  said),  what  he  was  doing  there,  and  why  he  so  frequently 
came  into  the  waters  of  Malta  ?  The  Neapolitan  replied,  that  his  mis¬ 
sion  was  just  over,  that  he  had  never  been  within  a  league  of  the  island, 
that  by  his  instructions,  he  was  to  return  home  that  very  day,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  going.  Before  evening  he  disappeared.  He  went 
because  that  he  saw  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  instances  in  which  the  might  of  England  w'as  made  to  pass  for 
right :  in  which  we  blotted  the  book  of  the  law  of  nations,  hampered 
the  proceedings  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  threw  our  shield  over  his 
revolted  subjects,  who  were  as  much  rebels  as  the  mad  Irish  who  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  heels  of  Smith  O’Brien,  only  a  vast  deal  more  formidable 
and  dangerous !  ’ 

Mr.  Macfarlane  is  obviously  quite  as  innocent  of  all  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  nations  as  the  Neapolitan  captain  w  ho  w  as 
found  ^  poking  about’  Malta.  He  understands  nothing  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  undertaken  to  write,  cherishes  worn-out 
opinions,  is  enveloped  in  the  densest  prejudice,  and  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  suflfering  humanity.  Altogether,  therefore,  we  have 
seldom  read  a  more  worthless  book  than  his,  or  one  wTitten  m  a 
worse  spirit. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Deputies  of  the  several  Con¬ 
gregations  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Three  Denominations^ 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist,  in  and  toithin  Twelve  Miles 
of  London,  appointed  to  protect  their  Civil  Rights,  to  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  January  19,  1849. 

2.  Statement  of  the  Past  Proceedings  in  Parliament  with  a  view  to  the 
Abolition  of  Church-Rates  ;  and  Reasons  for  an  immediate  Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Question. 

3.  The  Reports  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  recent 
Motion  of  Mr.  Trelawng,  in  favour  of  the  Abolition  of  Church- 
Rates. 

Religious  communities  ought  not  to  be  characteristically  poli¬ 
tical.  But  that  individuals,  because  they  may  be  somewhat 
characteristically  religious,  should  not  take  their  equal  share,  in 
common  with  their  fellow -subjects,  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  we  not.  only  do  not  allow,  but  strenuously  deny.  We 
hold,  indeed,  a  doctrine  precisely  the  reverse.  If  particular 
classes  of  the  people,  passing  under  a  denomination  derived 
from  their  religious  peculiarities  and  position,  have,  at  times, 
taken  a  course  apparently  somewhat  too  much  like  that  of  a 
political  party,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  of  them,  in  this  respect,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  have  been  influenced.  How,  for  instance,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  is  it  possible  that  conscientious  Noncon¬ 
formists  from  a  State-church  because  it  is  a  AS?a^e-church,  can 
be  other  than,  in  some  sense,  political  Dissenters  ?  A  state-en¬ 
dowed,  law-established  Church,  is,  to  all  intents,  a  civil  institu¬ 
tion.  As  it  was  the  creature  of  law,  it  must  necessarily  be 
under  the  management,  correction,  and  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
State.  It  affects  the  interests,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  State ;  and  they  have  a  right,  and  even  a  duty,  as 
honest  and  sincere  patriots,  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  always — if, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  be  so — predominantly  promotive 
of  the  general  benefit  of  the  country.  This  would  be  all  true 
upon  the  assumption  that  such  an  institution  is  in  itself  justifiable 
on  sound  political  and  religious  grounds.  But,  if  some  of  the 
most  loyal  and  intelligent  subjects  of  the  realm,  on  a  variety  of 
considerations,  scriptural,  social,  and  civil,  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  no  religious  creed  or  creeds  should  be  endowed 
and  established  bv  the  State,  it  is  evident,  that  of  how  religious 
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a  nature  soever  might  be  the  motives  and  objects  of  those  who 
had  been  conscientiously  compelled  to  Nonconformity  from  the 
State-church  establishment,  they  could  never  practically  obtain  a 
removal  of  the  injurious  institution,  except  by  the  usual  consti¬ 
tutional  processes  of  political  influence  and  action.  This  circum¬ 
stance  would  necessarily  have  a  tendency  to  cause  such  a  class  of 
persons  to  become,  if  not,  by  themselves,  a  political  party,  strictly 
so  considered,  yet  a  body  whose  interests,  and  even  opinions 
could  not  be  wisely  overlooked  by  the  proudest  and  most 
powerful  statesmen.  More  especially  would  this  be  the  case,  if 
their  sentiments  regarding  religion  and  religious  liberty  had 
been  inherited  from  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  whose 
intellectual  and  political  genius,  whose  gallant  and  glorious  deeds 
and  sufferings,  and  whose  genuine  patriotism  and  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  have  enshrined  them,  not  only  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
but,  better  than  all,  in  the  very  hearts  of  a  great  and  a  free 
people. 

In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  Puritans,  Nonconformists,  and 
Dissenters,  have  always  been  referred  to,  even  by  our  most  pre¬ 
judiced  historians,  as  a  sort  of  party  in  the  State  who,  if  not  to 
be  respected,  cannot,  at  least,  be  despised.  We  have  made  these 
remarks,  not  by  way  of  apology,  but  for  the  purpose  of  explana¬ 
tion,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  because,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  some  con¬ 
siderations  which  should  lead  Dissenters  to  vary  their  political 
policy,  wx,  therefore,  intend  to  recommend  any  permanent 
organization  of  that  body  as  a  political  party,  strictly  so  called. 
Their  great  political  ancestors,  John  Hampden  and  John  Milton, 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  people,  and  so,  more  than  ever, 
must  the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day.  But  to  this  we  shall 
advert  Jigain. 

As  the  Dissenters  are  such  in  their  character  of  religionists, 
their  main  object  should  be  the  purification  and  extension  of 
religion  throughout  the  land.  They  should,  therefore,  precede, 
or  at  least  accompany,  their  more  political  efforts  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  peculiar  views,  with  other  efforts  of  a  strictly 
moral,  argumentative,  and  suasive  character.  They  should  not 
impatiently  and  heedlessly  resort  to  angry  and  unseemly  political 
agitation,  however  keen  may  be  their  sense  of  wrong.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  consciousness  of  the  purity  of  their  motives, 
should  be  the  calmness  and  firm  dignity  of  their  bearing  and 
demeanour,  in  the  hour  of  controversy  and  contest.  M  e  think 
that,  in  their  past  history  and  present  conduct,  as  a  class,  are  to 
be  discovered  fair  exemplifications  of  these  high  requirements. 
But,  above  all,  their  best  and  brightest  honour  is,  that,  not  for 
merely  denominational  or  sectarian  interests — sometimes,  aye. 
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and  often,  to  the  temporary  disregard  of  such  interests-^hey 
hare  acted  as  the  steadfast  friends,  and  not  a  few  even  as  ^  the 
very  martyrs,  of  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  They  have  de¬ 
manded,  upheld,  fought  for,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  the 
press,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  for  Englishmen,  liberty,  *  civil 
and  religious,  all  over  the  world.’  Spewing  not  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  but  of  the  Dissenters  properly  so  called,  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  principles  or  their  name,  we  feel  that  we  have 
now  been  recording  an  undeniable  truth.  It  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cite  particular  passages  from  that,  which, — notwithstand¬ 
ing  some  erroneous  notions  expressed  in  it — must  be  called  the 
masterly  work  of  the  great  historian  of  the  day.  They  who 
have  had  the  advantage  and  the  delight  of  perusing  its  brilliant 
and  instructive  pages,  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the 
justly  eulogistic  references  which  it  makes  to  the  patriotic  con¬ 
duct  of  Dissenters  on  various  occasions,  when  the  dearest  poli¬ 
tical  interests  of  our  country  were  in  the  most  critical  danger. 
When,  in  the  time  of  the  bigoted  James  II.,  the  very  fate  of  our 
liberties  was  at  stake,  the  much-wronged  Nonconformists,  heed¬ 
less  of  all  selfish  or  sectarian  considerations,  came  generously, 
with  most  effective  aid,  to  the  rescue.  And  since  the  Revolution, 
their  public  conduct,  though  they  have  not  acted  as  an  organized 
political  party,  has  been  worthy  of  them  as  true  patriots  and 
lovers  of  freedom.  If  we  refer  to  more  recent  times,  we  shall 
find  them  taking  their  full  share,  to  say  the  least,  in  all  the 
stirring  moral  and  political  movements  of  this  ^  strange,  eventful’ 
century.  In  the  pulpit,  by  the  press,  on  the  hustings,  by  their 
petitions  to  Parliament,  they,  in  common  with  others  of  their  phi¬ 
lanthropic  countrymen,  cheered  on  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Fox, 
and  the  Whigs,  in  the  long,  desperate,  and  at  last  triumphant, 
struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Smith,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  martyr  of  Demerara,  and  the  noble-minded,  daunt¬ 
less,  eloquent  Knibb,  the  Baptist  missionary,  fair  representatives 
of  the  spirit  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which  they  belonged, 
were  among  the  most  influential  agents  in  the  illustrious  achieve¬ 
ment  which  utterly  and  for  ever  extinguished  slavery  throughout 
the  British  empire.  The  Dissenters  were  first  and  foremost  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  They  persevered,  for  a  time,  at 
most  unequ^  odds,  against  high-church  prejudice  and  Tory 
apathy,  if  not  opposition.  Lancaster,  the  Quaker,  gave  the  plan 
^d  the  impulse.  Nobly  aided,  it  is  gratefully  admitted,  by  our 
sovereign,  and  by  some  of  the  most  worthy  families  ot  the 
hig  aristocracy  and  gentry,  who  themselves  were  not  Dis¬ 
senters,  this  liberal  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  people 
became  a  ‘  great  fact ;’  and  then  the  Church,  almost,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  mere  self-defence,  followed  in  the  cause  of  education. 
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though  not  on  liberal,  but  on  churchified  and  exclusive  prin- 
ciples. 

Who  can  doubt  that  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  rapid  exten¬ 
sion  of  useful  education,  was  a  more  general  and  vivid  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  effective  parliamentary 
reform  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  remarkable 
political  events  of  1830-1.  We  content  ourselves,  for  our  present 
purpose,  to  put  it  to  the  candid  judgment  of  any  politician  who 
had  the  slightest  concern  in  the  public  movements  connected  with 
that  great  political  crisis  in  our  history,  whether  the  Dissenters— 
those,  at  least,  who  are  properly  so  called — were  not,  to  a  man,  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  faithful  combatants  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  Spite 
of  intimidation,  bribe-offering,  and  all  the  other  vile  arts  of  an 
aflWghted  oligarchy,  struggling  to  keep  perpetual  hold  of  its 
long-abused  power  and  dominancy,  the  Dissenters,  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  their  brother  reformers  throughout  the  country,  battled 
desperately  to  the  last,  and  formed  a  fine  phalanx  at  the  close  of 
day,  when  the  long,  loud  shout  of  victory  rung  over  the  hard- 
fo  ugh  ten  field.  Since  that  memorable  time,  they  have  never 
been  found  among  the  traitorous  corrupt,  ‘  freemen,’  who  basely 
sell  their  .votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  contested  elections, 
in  borough  and  in  county,  they  have,  as  a  class,  always  shown 
themselves  worthy  to  be  relied  on,  as  among  the  best  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  liberal  cause.  In  the  larger  constituencies,  they 
have  been  the  most  active  canvassers  for  the  right  side,  the  ‘  good 
old  cause,’ — the  first  and  the  latest  in  the  committee-room,  and 
first-hour  men  at  the  poll.  Let  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  Lord  Carlisle,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  and  Sir  George  Grey, 
be  our  witnesses. 

Now,  if  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  not  written  in 
strains  of  exaggeration — and  we  think  we  have  not — it  would 
seem  to  be  a  natural  conclusion  arising  out  of  them,  that  wise 
statesmen  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  not  only  w’illing,  but 
anxious,  on  grounds  of  the  merest  policy  as  of  the  commonest 
gratitude,  to  anticipate  the  just  demands  of  such  a  useful  and 
patriotic  class  for  the  redress  and  removal  of  any  irritating  wrongs 
under  which  they  suffer.  They  would  not,  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  to  remove  some  of 
the  most  prominently  offensive  of  these  grievances,  have  been  left 
by  the  ministry  and  by  Parliament,  for  many  a  year,  cither  hope¬ 
lessly  to  endure  their  wrongs,  or  to  struggle  for  the  redress  of 
them  almost  unaided  Jind  alone.  But  it  has  been,  we  dceplv 
lament  to  say,  altogether  otherwise.  We  of  course  admit,  with 
all  due  gratitude,  the  services  of  Lord  John  Russell,  especially 
on  the  CTcat  measure  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Iwt 
Acts.  We  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  Marriage  and  Regis- 
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trttion  Acts,  though,  as  regards  the  latter,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  it  was  as  desirable  for  the  country,  generally,  as  for 
the  Dissenters.  Touched,  albeit,  as  it  now  is,  with  a  tinge  of 
melancholy, — the  effect  of  immediately  recent  events,  forming  a 
•ad  and  disgraceful  contrast, — we  still  have  a  grateful  recollection  of 
the  attempt  made  by  Lord  Melbourne’s  Administration,  in  1837, 
to  abolish  Church-rates,  on  the  only  principle  consistent  with 
justice  and  sound  policy.  The  debate  on  that  occasion  is  well 
worth  reading  again,  though  of  course  the  measure  was  not 
supported  by  the  Whigs  on  Dissenting  principles.  These 
acknowledgments  we  make  with  no  niggard  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude.  But  we  do  not  think  that  such  gratitude  is  due,  as  would 
involve  the  selling  of  our  very  souls  to  the  Whigs.  We  never 
asked  for  anything  which  we  had  not  fairly  a  right  to  demand. 
We  pleaded  for  no  favours, — we  have  received  none.  A  good- 
natured  man  will  thank  a  debtor  for  discharging  his  debt, 
especially  if  it  be  done  in  decent  time.  Let  us  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Liberal  party,  considered 
as  individuals,  are  precisely  in  the  situation  of  a  debtor  as 
regards  the  matter  in  question.  They  did  not  impose  the  unjust 
laws  which  wrong  the  Dissenters.  The  Whigs  always  objected 
to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  made  many  efforts  to  get 
them  repealed.  But  we  say,  generally,  with  regard  to  all  laws 
operating  unjustly  against  any  class  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects, 
that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  statesmen,  of  their  own  mere 
motion,  to  do  justice  and  redress  wrong.  Allegiance  is  yielded, 
and,  in  a  free  country,  ought  only  to  be  expected,  on  these  equi¬ 
table  terms  and  conditions.  Statesmen  cannot  have,  from  the 
people,  the  honours  of  Government,  without  cheerfully  under¬ 
taking  its  great  moral  responsibilities. 

Quousque  tandem  ahutire  paiientia  iiostra  f  Still,  twelve 
long  years  after  the  last  worthy  effort  to  do  right  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  Church-rates,  that  shabby,  unjust  impost  is  leviable  by  the 
law  of  this,  as  it  is  called,  free  land.  This  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
age.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  us,  w  hen  loyal  Dissenters  count  by 
millions,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  their  numbers  every  year, 
rises  to  view,  in  all  its  pristine  pride,  the  huge,  over-gorged 
political  hierarchy  called  the  Church  of  England.  We  speak 
now  of  that  Church  as  a  State-Establishment.  For  our  present 
purpose,  we  do  not  mean  to  criticise  it,  as  the  great  Chatham  did, 
when  he  spoke  of  ‘its  Popish  liturgy,  its  Calvinistic  creed, 
juul  its  Arminian  clergy.’  But  we  throw  it  in  its  teeth,^  that  it 
iniquitously  provides  for  the  repair  of  its  temples,  and,  in  part, 
for  the  performance  of  its  services,  by  a  system  of  legalized 
^rong  and  robbery.  On  this  account,  its  very  burnt-oflbrings 
We  offensive  to  Heaven.  It  rifles  the  plate-basket  of  the  peace- 
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loving,  philanthropic  Quaker,  to  wash  a  surplice  into  the  snow- 
white  emblem  of  priestly  purity.  Oh,  the  hypocrisy  !  It  ruth¬ 
lessly  incarcerates  Childs,  and  Thorogood,  and  Baines,  for  being 
conscientious  Dissenters.  That  is  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  attempt 
to  disguise  it  who  may.  Are  these  the  days  in  which  we  are  to 
be  deluded  by  soft,  evasive  words  of  office-blinded  Statesmen, 
and  wire-drawing,  sophistical  and  law-making  judges  ?  They 
were  in  for  contempt !  No  doubt.  And  the  pious  martyrs  were 
burnt,  legally.  They  were  duly  handed  over  to  the  civil  power. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  qua  the  Church,  never  sent  a  single  martyr 
to  the  stake  or  the  dungeon.  It  was  law  that  did  it  all !  Bed- 
well  and  Simonds  disobey  an  order  of  magistrates  to  pay  church- 
rates  ;  and  they  are  persecuted,  condemned,  and  imprisoned,  as 
public  criminals.  Judges,  we  admit,  are  not  to  judge,  but 
adjudge,  the  law.  But  there  never  should  have  been  a  tyran¬ 
nical,  persecuting,  irreligious  law,  that  could  give  a  magistrate 
power  to  enforce  such  a  thing  as  a  church-rate  against  religiously 
conscientious  Dissenters  from  the  Church.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
is  not  argument.  In  point  of  form,  it  is  not ;  but  the  plain, 
blunt  assertion  we  have  made,  contains,  in  itself,  all  the  logic  of 
the  matter.  When  men  are  callous  to  the  sentiments  of  common 
justice,  to  argue  with  them  on  points  of  moral  obligation, — in  vin¬ 
dication,  for  instance,  of  the  simple  principle  of  ^  doing  unto 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,’ — is,  against  the 
advice  of  Solomon,  to  reason  with  fools  in  their  folly.  The  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  church-rate  system  is  thus  described  in  the  second 
pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  : — 

‘  WTien  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  it  was  a  mockery  of  the  true 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  to  appear  thereby  to  admit  the  right  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  continue  the  law 
which  subjected  Dissenters  to  liability  equally  with  Churchmen,  to  the 
imposts  and  expenses  of  the  Church,  from  which  they  dissented.  The 
Toleration  Act  was  not,  in  fact,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered,  as  a 
boon  or  privilege  conceded  either  by  the  Church  or  the  State ;  but  it 
should  be  taken  merely  as  a  measure  in  aid  of  a  great  national  and  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  man — full  religious  liberty ;  not  the  right  of  being 
tolerated,  but  the  right,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  free.  The  Dis¬ 
senters  contribute,  most  readily,  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  their 
own  edifices  of  worship,  and  for  the  performance  of  Divine  service 
therein.  Of  this,  the  state  reaps  the  ample  benefit,  in  the  diminution 
of  crime,  immorality,  and  pauperism.  Yet,  by  the  Church-rate 
system — that  disgrace  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  old  principle, 
which  was  the  monstrous  creature  of  times  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  persecution,  is  still  carried  out  against  conscientious  Noncon¬ 
formists.  That  principle  was,  that,  as  all  must  be  presumed  to  be 
Churchmen,  since  the  law  tolerated  none  other,  so  it  was  reasonable 
that  all  should  contribute  to  the  Church.  But  now  the  pnnnptf  is 
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aet^d  upon^  while  not  only  the  presumption  on  which  it  was  founded 
does  not  exist,  but  when  Dissent  is  acknowledged,  legalized,  and  pro¬ 
tected,  and  prevails  and  flourishes  extensively  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Empire.  Thus,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  consistency.  Dis¬ 
senters,  so  called  and  recognised,  are  still  treated  as  Churchmen  /or  all 
purposes  of  payment  to  the  Churchy  although  they  are  graciously  allowed 
the  benefits  of  what  is  most  offensively  called — toleration.’ 

This  hateful  impost  of  church-rates  seems  to  have  made  almost 
everybody  and  everything,  executively  connected  with  it,  to  go 
wrong.  Year  after  year,  has  the  public  car  been  offended  by 
some  new  tale  of  vexatious  parish  disputes,  sometimes  of  a 
vicar  victorious,  with  a  majority  dragged  up  to  the  church¬ 
wardens’  poll  in  cabs ;  sometimes  of  a  large  parish  succeeding, 
for  a  time,  in  freeing  itself,  practically,  from  the  curse  of  a  rate. 
The  newspapers,  every  now  and  then,  stir  up  the  just  indignation 
of  a  sensitive  people  with  some  new  account  of  the  execution  of 
distress-warrants  for  the  forcible  recovery  of  this  un  christian 
impost.  The  ermined  judges  of  the  land,  albeit  learned  and 
upright,  as  if  unconsciously  under  the  influence  of  some  strange, 
unaccountable  ecclesiastical  spell,  have  been  under  a  sad  temp¬ 
tation  to  fall  into  the  old  unconstitutional  error  of  making,  rather 
than  pronouncing,  the  law.  No  one,  for  instance,  can  read  the 
judgment,  able  as  it  was,  and  correct  on  the  main  point  decided, 
in  the  case  of  Veley  and  Another  v,  Durder  (Ad.  and  Ellis, 
12,  265),  without  perceiving,  that  the  judges  were  anxious  to 
find  out,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  spontaneously  suggest, 
some  principle  of  law,  the  application  of  which  w^ould,  in  certain 
supposed  circumstances,  enable  a  minority  of  parishioners  at  a 
vestry  meeting  to  make  a  valid  and  enforceable  church-rate,  in 
spite  of  the  will  of  an  objecting  majority.  Tn  the  recent  extra¬ 
ordinary  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  in  Gosling 
V.  Veley  (Ad.  and  Ellis,  7  N.  S.  p.  440),  in  allusion  to  the 
principle  which  governed  the  decision.  Lord  Denman  says ; — 

‘  hether  the  rule  we  have  now  been  examining  would  apply 
to  the  proceedings  of  a  vestry  assembled  to  make  a  church-rate, 
a  question  first  s  uggested  by  the  Court  of  Error  tn  the  case 
of  Vel^  V.  Burder,  and  originating  with  the  Courts  Now,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  proceedings  of  the  churchw'arden  and  minority 
pro-rate  party  in  the  parish  vestry  of  Braintree,  were  founded 
upon,  and  shaped  by  the  question,  thus — to  use  Lord  Denman’s 
phrase — ‘  first  suggested’  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  judgment  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Ihe 
awfully  troublesome  and  expensive  suit  which  followed,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  in  courts  Christian  and  courts  civil,  in  order  to 
^force  a  rate,  in  effect y — though,  in  legal  sophistry  this  would 
he  denied, — made  by  a  minority  in  vestry  assembled,  may  be  said 
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to  have  been  originated,  promoted,  and  stirred  up  by  the  judges 
who  were  parties  to  the  decision  of  V eley  r.  Burder,  in  the  Court 
of  Error.  Much  as  we  admit,  and,  admitting,  respect,  the  personal 
integrity,  high  honour,  and  great  learning,  of  those  distinguished 
men,  we  boldly  say,  that  in  making  the  suggestion  alluded  to  bv 
Lord  Denman,  they  were,  under  some  remarkable  influence  of 
which  they  were  unconscious,  betrayed  into  a  course  highly 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  Lest  we  should  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  it  should  be  stated  that  Lord  Denman  himself,  in  making 
the  above-quoted  observation,  did  not,  so  far  as  it  appears,  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  any  disapprobation  that  such  a 
suggestion  should  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  judges.  With 
the  deep  respect  which  we  entertain  and  cherish  for  that  great 
man,  and,  on  the  whole  most  constitutional  lawyer,  we  wish  that 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  such  a  course,  on  the  part  of  the  col¬ 
lected  judges  of  the  land,  would  be  a  bad  precedent,  which,  if 
ill  times  should  ever  again  becloud  the  fair  region  of  our  courts, 
might  be  most  injuriously  followed  by  those  whose  personal  and 
judicial  characters  may  not  be  so  high  as  those  of  the  judges  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  who  decided  Veley  v,  Burder. 

With  regard  to  the  decision  in  Gosling  v.  Veley,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  in  effect — though  it  is  not  so  viewed  by  the  squint 
eye  of  the  law — allows  a  minority  in  a  parish  meeting  to  impose 
a  money-tax  against  a  disapproving  and  objecting  majority,  that 
decision  has  been  very  properly  under  review  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  judgment  of  that  Courtis  expected 
almost  immediately.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  offer  any 
decided  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  pending  question.  We  can¬ 
not  help,  however,  expecting  a  different  decision  of  it  from  that 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  We  think  that,  since  the  time 
of  the  great  case  of  ship-money,  there  have  been  few  cases  in 
our  Courts  of  Law  involving  a  principle  of  greater  constitutional 
importance  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  pending  Braintree 
case.  In  our  humble  judgment,  it  is  no  answer  whatever  to  the 
constitutional  objections  made  against  the  decision  in  Gosling  r. 
Veley,  to  say,  that  a  parish  must  not,  even  by  the  act  of  a  majo¬ 
rity,  be  allowed  to  rid  itself  of  its  common-law  obligations. 
Taxation  should  be  raised  and  imposed  in  a  just  and  reasonable 
manner.  If  parishes  refuse  to  do  what  is  said  to  be  their  legal 
duty,  let  them,  by  all  means,  be  monished,  denounced,  and  even, 
if  need  be,  excommunicated.  Let  the  awful  enginery  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  discharge  on  them  all  its  terrors  ;  or,  let 
the  legislature  interfere  to  settle  the  difficulty.  Let  us,  if  it  he 
necessary,  and  can  be  showm  to  be  just  and  proper,  have  a  ne^ 
and  more  stringent  church-rate  law  made  by  statute  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century !  W e  are  not  certain  that  it  would  not  be  passed 
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by  a  majority  of  the  present  enlightened  House  of  Commons. 
Of  this,  however,  we  feel  certain,  that  if,  unfortunately,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  should  affirm  the  decision  in 
Gosling  V,  Veley,  and  if  more  rates  should  be  made  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  after  the  manner,  of  the  Braintree  church-rate  in 
question,  and  they  should  be  attempted  to  be  enforced,  then  the 
prisons  of  this  country  must  be  everywhere  enlarged  to  contain 
the  sturdy  Nonconformists  of  these  days,  who  will  never,  by 
their  tame  and  ignoble  submission  to  such  law,  suffer  one  of  the 
dearest  rights  of  Englishmen  to  be  conceded  or  compromised. 
To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  suppose  that  there  never 
was  such  a  man  mentioned  in  our  history  as  John  Hampden,  or 
that  the  mighty  spirit  which  dwelt  in  him  was  not,  as  it  is,  im¬ 
mortal  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen,  but  fled  away  for  ever 
when  he  bravely  died  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Another  remaining  irritating  grievance  of  the  Dissenters,  is 
their  impolitic  and  unworthy  exclusion  from  the  national  univer¬ 
sities.  The  Dissenters  either  are  not  admissible  to  these  institu¬ 
tions,  or  they  must  enter  into  them,  or  one  of  them,  by  submit¬ 
ting  to  most  humiliating  aqd  dishonouring  conditions.  We  are 
happy  to  render  justice  to  the  Whigs,  by  admitting  that  they 
have,  on  various  occasions,  done  their  best  to  remedy  this  in¬ 
justice.  Even  Lord  Stanley,  now  sadly  fallen,  has  spoken  and 
voted  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  granting  to  the  Dissenters 
eligibility  for  the  general  advantages  and  honours  of  the  univer¬ 
sities.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not 
oppose  a  measure  intended  to  enable  a  class  of  loyal  and  intel¬ 
ligent  subjects,  such  as  the  Dissenters,  to  enjoy  the  great  prac¬ 
tical  advantages,  and  to  be  eligible  to  the  literary  honours  and 
distinctions,  of  these  celebrated  schools  of  learning.  We  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that,  connected  with  the  universities,  there 
are  certain  trust-foundations  originating  in  the  spontaneous  libe¬ 
rality  of  private  individuals,  who  conscientiously  intended  to 
limit  the  advantages  of  their  endowment  to  persons  of  certain 
religious  opinions.  Where  Dissenters  are  fairly  excluded  by  a 
correct  application  of  the  principle  of  giving  effect  to  the  clearly 
ascertained  will  of  private  donors,  let  them  not  wish  to  intrude. 
^  hat  do  they  want  in  the  way  of  eleemosynary  favours  ?  But 
the  State  has  recognised  the  universities  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
national  institutions.  This  it  has  done  by  various  acts  of  legis¬ 
lative  regulation  or  patronage,  by  annual  pecuniary  grants  out 
of  the  public  purse  for  certain  professorships,  and  by  certain  civil 
preferences  and  advantages  granted,  or  allowed  to  be  granted, 
oy  certain  legal  corporations,  to  the  graduates  exclusively  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Why,  then,  should  not  Dissenters  be 
admissible  to  study,  in  equidity  and  friendship  with  their  fellow- 
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subjects  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  compete,  on  honourable 
terms,  for  literary  honours  and  distinctions?  If  exclusionism  must 
be  kept  up  in  certain  colleges,  why  may  not  conscientious  Non¬ 
conformists  be  allowed,  if  not  in  their  special  character  of  Dis¬ 
senters,  yet  as  individuals,  to  institute,  or  be  admissible  to 
halls,  or  other  collegiate  societies,  by  becoming  members  of  which 
they  may  obtain  the  general  advantages  of  the  universities? 

An  antique,  gothicized,  politico-religious  Establishment _ the 

creation  of  our  less  enlightened,  though,  perhaps,  well-meaning 
forefathers — ought  not,  by  its  baneful  spirit  of  exclusiveness, 
any  longer  to  cast,  perhaps,  a  fatal  shadow  over  the  intellectual 
fate  of  some  possible  Milton,  or  Owen,  or  Howe,  or  even  New¬ 
ton,  or  Locke. 

The  disgraceful  fact,  then,  still  remains,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
other  enlightened  nations,  that  the  national  universities,  so  justly 
famed  of  old,  far  and  wide,  are  ?/wnational,  exclusive,  cluirchificd. 

Then,  last  though  not  least,  of  the  more  prominent  grievances 
of  Dissenters,  is  the  existence  of  those  miserable  remnants  of 
the  unenlightened  past — our  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  though  peculiarly,  do  not  operate  exclusively,  as  Dissenting 
grievances.  They  are  altogether  out  of  date  for  Englishmen. 
They  must  peremptorily  and  forthwith  be  abolished.  \V’ho  is  to 
have  the  signal  honour  of  that  achievement  ?  The  Whigs,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  never,  of  late,  seem  to  think  that  the  chance  of  having 
an  opportunity  to  redress  a  great  grievance,  is  an  advantage  to  be 
eagerly  seized  by  a  great  political  party.  They  would  not,  if 
they  had  been  thorough  Whigs  and  reformers  at  heart,  have 
suHered  this  important  matter  to  linger  and  linger,  under  all 
sorts  of  foolish  apologies  for  neglect  and  postponement.  They 
seem  to  wish  that  the  great  Sir  Robert  may  deprive  them  of  the 
honour  of  conferring  the  greatest  boon  almost  that  could  now  be 
granted  to  an  intelligent  and  freedom-loving  people. 

We  now  approach  a  most  painful  subject.  It  is  the  late 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  Trelawny’s  motion  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  church-rates.  Rut  the  pain  which  it 
has  occasioned  is  not  unmixed  with  pleasure,  gratitude,  and 
buoyant  confidence  and  hope.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Trelaw'iiy,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  Sir  AVilliam  Clay, 
Mr.  George  Thompson,  and  all  the  members  of  the  minority  who 
honestly  and  con  amove  supported  this  plain  case  of  common  jus¬ 
tice.  Of  Mr.  Page  Wood  w’c  have  the  highest  and  the  best  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  future  ;  and  we  think  that,  as  being  a  sound 
equity  lawyer,  a  clear-headed  man,  and  an  enlightened  Liberal, 
he  would  make  an  excellent  Lord  Chancellor.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  made  a  mistake  ;  but  he  did  so  under  the  influence 
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no  ill-feeling,  and  for  want,  perhaps,  of  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  views  of  Dissenters.  His  mistake  was  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  want  privile^,  exemption,  or  immunity,  in  their 
o^Ti  peculiar  character  of  Dissenters.  They  want,  and  they 
demand,  only  simple  justice,  as  free-born  Englishmen  and  loyd 
subjects.  They  ask  not  to  be  wronged,  although  they  are  Dis¬ 
senters. 

We  think — having,  in  our  day,  been  perhaps  somewhat  too 
Whiggish — that  the  Dissenters,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
debate  on  church-rates,  were  most  unnecessarily,  unceremoni¬ 
ously,  ungratefully,  unwisely,  against  all  justice  and  sound  policy, 
regularly  snubbed  by  the  Whigs.  The  term  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
below  our  usual  dignity  ;  but  it  is  the  most  expressive  one  which 
we  can  find  to  convey  the  exact  truth.  Why  should  not  the 
ministry,  with  kindness  and  cheerful  alacrity,  have  affirmed  the 
principle  of  justice  on  this  much- vexed  question  ?  Why  not 
have  pledged  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  entire  and  immediate  abolition  of  church-rates  ?  There  is  no 
fund  yet  found!  We  reply,  unhesitatingly,  and  indignantly,  it 
is  a  matter  of  justice :  it  was  your  duty,  long  ere  this,  to  have 
found  the  fund.  You  found,  at  least,  how  it  was  to  be  found,  in 
1837 ;  but  you  and  the  Dissenters  were  not  powerful  enough 
to  resist  and  overcome  the  cormorant  lessees  of  the  Church. 
But  why  should  you  have  relaxed  in  your  purpose,  and  have 
shrunk  away,  like  lashed  and  crouching  spaniels,  to  fawn, 
ever  since,  on  the  Bishops  and  the  Church  ?  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  you  would,  with  so  small  a  majority,  force  on,  at 
that  time,  the  excellent  measure  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice.  But  it 
contained  a  principle  which  you  never  should  have  deserted  or 
compromised.  You  have  thrown  your  precious  pearls  away  in 
the  ecclesiastical  mire,  and  the  nameless  animals  who  wallow 
there  turn  and  rend  you.  How  about  the  National  Society, 
and  the  clauses  so  constitutionally  insisted  upon  by  that  most 
unconstitutional  body,  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  i  Well,  what  have  you — the  Whigs,  as  a  party — done 
or  attempted,  on  the  subject  of  church-rates,  since  1837,  either 
in  opposition  or  in  power  ?  Everything  now  that  can  be 
scraped  up  out  of  Church  property — whether  its  value  be  in¬ 
creased  by  new  and  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  or  not — must 
go  to  the  further  extension  of  the  Church.  If  a  fund  should 
pc  found,  it  is  bespoken  and  pre-promised  for  the  all-devour¬ 
ing  hierarchy  of  Bishops  and  clergy.  When  we  demand  jus¬ 
tice,  the  very  men  who,  by  a  foregone  conclusion,  have  antici- 
patedy  for  other  church  purposes  than  that  of  the  repair  of  the 
fabric,  every  shilling  that  can  be  found,  turn  round  upon  us,  with 
calm,  but  cruel,  mockery,  and  say, — Wait  till  we  can  find  the 
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fund!’  Shabby  Parliamentary  dodge!  But  we  hate  found  a 
fund  for  you :  it  is  that  very  fund  out  of  which  you  are  building 
the  palaces  of  princes  for  the  humble  successors  of  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee. 

On  the  11th  February,  1840,  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  party, 
refused  to  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  even  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill  to 
relieve  Dissenters  from  the  payment  of  church-rates.  The 
speech  which  the  noble  lord  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  deliver  on 
that  occasion,  will,  in  after  days,  be  viewed  by  his  best  and  wisest 
friends, .as  a  sad  blemish  on  his  fame  as  the  professed  friend  of 
religious  liberty.  His  ill-considered,  not  to  say  flippant,  remarks 
on  the  voluntary  principle,  aided  though  they  were  by  a  stale 
quotation,  applied  in  the  very  worst  taste,  can  never  be  forgotten, 
though  they  have  long  since  been  forgiven.  On  May  1841, 
a  very  coy  and  ungracious  assent  to  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Easlhope’s  Bill  was  given,  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  by  that 
estimable  nobleman,  the  now  Earl  of  Carlisle.  But  he  pointedly 
reserved  himself  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  which  would 
imply  that  the  principle  of  a  church-rate  was  improper  and 
unjust.  Not  a  single  prominent  member  of  the  Whig  party, 
with  the  bright  exception  of  that  true-hearted,  constant  liberal, 
that  great  constitutional  lawyer,  Dr.  Lushington,  condescended 
to  give  a  good  word  for  their  old  and  faithful  friends,  the  Dis¬ 
senters.  Since  the  Whigs  last  went  into  office — it  would  be 
sarcasm  to  call  it  poicer — the  Church,  with  unjust  partiality,  has 
been  favoured  by  them  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  Judging 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  education  plans  and  mea¬ 
sures,  as  initiated  under  the  astute  and  w  ily  management  of  Dr. 
Kay  Shuttleworth,  it  seems  quite  clear — and,  indeed,  a  Right 
Reverend  Prelate  let  out  the  secret — that  the  bishops,  or  some  of 
them,  have  had  more  than  their  full  share  in  shaping  the  course, 
and  influencing  the  tone  and  spirit,  of  the  recent  M  hig  policy. 
11  ow'  mightily  they  fought  in  order  to  convert  the  great  Dissent¬ 
ing  town  of  Manchester  into  a  cathedral  city !  Among  the 
grievances  of  which  wx  have  to  complain  most  loudly,  is  the 
recent  introduction  of  a  system  of  distribution  of  the  public 
money  for  the  purposes  of  religious  education — the  creation  of 
a  sort  of  new  educational  church-rate.  It  never  can  go  on.  Ihe 
spirit  of  the  age  forbids. 

The  crack  argument  in  Parliament,  the  plausible  excuse,  for 
not  abolishing  church-rates,  is,  that  as  they  are,  in  lact,  a  per¬ 
petual  charge  upon  the  land,  it  is  unjust  for  purchasers  or  occu¬ 
pants,  becoming  such  after,  and  with  a  knowledge  of,  the  charge, 
even  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  purchaser,  it  is  argued,  gets 
credit  for  the  amount  of  his  church-rate  by  the  diminished  price 
at  w’hich  he  buys.  Such  is  the  sort  of  argument  used.  Now 
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we  are  not  careful  to  deny  that,  in  point  of  fact,  church-rate  may 
in  some  instances,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  as  some¬ 
what  in  the  nature  of  a  rent-charge.  But,  practically,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  it  operates  more  as  a  continuous,  ever  new,  and 
ever  accrescent  personal  tax.  The  stone,  and  bricks  and  mortar, 
the  iron  and  timber,  the  glass  and  the  other  materials,  of  which 
expensive  buildings  are  made,  were  not  in  themselves  necessarily 
subject  to  an  immemorial  charge.  As  soon  as,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  or  manufacture,  some  venturesome  capitalist  puts  those 
materials,  in  the  shape  of  a  splendid  factory  or  warehouse,  on  the 
soil,  then,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  small  spot  of  land,  whose  pro¬ 
portion  of  chargeability,as  land,  to  the  Church,  was  so  infinitesimal 
as  not  to  be  calculated,  there  gushes  up  a  perennial  spring  and 
ever-flowing  stream  of  money  for  the  State-church.  This  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  half,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  busy,  industrious  people 
whom  he  employs,  may  very  probably  be  Dissenters.  He  pays, 
it  mav  be,  the  value  of  a  hundred  of  his  church-rates  towards 
building  the  chapel  at  which  he  attends,  and  the  school-room 
which  he  and  his  friends  of  the  same  community  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Towards  these  expenses 
Churchmen  are  not  compellable,  by  law,  to  contribute,  though 
for  them  they  sometimes  handsomely  subscribe  their  money ;  and 
rich  Dissenters  are  not  behind  in  evincing  spontaneous  liberality 
in  aid  of  the  voluntary  exertions  of  their  pious  friends  of  the 
Church.  The  State  has  never  been  so  unjust  as  to  impose  upon 
the  land  of  churchmen  a  perpetual  rent-charge  for  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  yet  these  chapels  lessen  the  number  and  the  expense 
of  gaols  and  police.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  pith  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Suppose  church-rate  to  be  properly  treated  as  a  rent- 
charge.  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  rent-charge  was 
justly  imposed  ?  Would  it,  from  its  very  nature,  and  from  the 
peculiar  and  special  application  which  was  to  be  made  of  it, 
operate f  at  all  times,  with  equal  justice  as  regards  both  seller  and 
purchaser  ?  A  Churchman  who  purchases  land,  as  well  as  the  Dis¬ 
senter,  pays  less  for  it  than  he  would  do  if  it  were  church-rate 
free.  But  he  finds  that  the  immemorial  charge,  for  the  amount 
of  which  he  has  received  credit  in  the  diminution  of  the  price, 
18  a  continual  source  of  supply  for  the  benefit  of  hts  Church.  It 
is  not  so,  but  the  reverse,  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenting  pur¬ 
chaser.  He  gets  no  allowance  in  deduction  from  the  price  of  his 
purchase  on  account  of  the  large  sums  which,  in  the  rightful 
exercise  of  his  liberty  of  conscience,  he  feels  bound  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  his  own  church  and  religion.  We  readily  grant 
that  if  one  man  sell  an  estate  to  another,  but  reserves  a  rent- 
charge  for  himself  or  others,  accepting  a  diminished  consideration 
money  accordingly,  it  would  be  most  unjust,  if  the  purchaser. 
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without  offering  the  full  money  value  of  a  redemption  from 
the  charge,  were  to  try  to  rid  himself  of  that  charge,  or 
make  any  difficulty  or  scruple  about  paying  it  wheneve*r  it 
became  due  and  was  demanded.  We  reject  the  idea  that  Dig. 
senters  are  wishing  to  put  themselves  in  the  situation  of  such  a 
purchaser,  with  the  proudest  scorn  and  indignancy.  Their  case 
is  altogether  different.  A  third  party,  distinct  from  seller  and 
purch^er — the  State — who  should,  from  the  beginning,  have 
acted  impartially  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  subjects,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  most  unjustly  charged  the  land  with  a  liability  to 
church-rate,  to  be  exclusively  applied  in  support  of  a  predomi¬ 
nant  Church  from  which  millions  of  those  subjects  conscientiously 
dissent.  Besides,  why  may  not  men  be  relieved,  justly,  even  of  a 
rent-charge,  if  no  injustice  be  done  as  between  contracting  indi¬ 
viduals  ?  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Church  is  such  an 
individual.  We  deny  it:  it  is  all  metaphysics  and  moonshine  to 
treat  the  Church  as  a  real,  more  especially,  as  an  eternal,  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  State,  a  mere  institution.  As 
the  State,  then,  unjustly  imposed  the  burthen  of  church-rate,  why 
may  it  not  relieve  from  it  the  oppressed  Dissenter  i  Were  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  our  legislature  remarkably 
squeamish,  when  they  relieved  themselves,  to  a  prodigious  extent, 
01  the  amount  of  land-tax  ?  At  a  time  long  before  then,  was  the 
Church,  and  were  its  friends  in  the  legislature,  very  nice  when, 
principally  for  the  advantage  of  the  clergy,  the  tithe-ow  ner  was 
relieved  of  two  out  of  the  three  ancient  items  of  tithe-appUcation  ? 
What  did  Mr.  D’Israeli  want  to  do,  the  other  day,  in  the  way  of 
shifting,  to  a  large  extent,  the  burthens  on  land  oflf  upon  the 
public  purse  ? 

Let  us  never  hear  again  of  the  honourable  obligation,  even  on 
Dissenters,  to  pay  church-rates.  We  admit  that  the  fabrics  of 
the  churches,  these  being  national  property,  must  be  kept  in 
repair ;  but  this  should  be  done  either  out  of  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
perty,  existing  or  obtainable,  or  by  pew-rents  paid  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  attendants  or  occupants  of  the  parish,  or  other  church  or 
chapel.  It  should  not  be  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  as  this 
would  be  continually  taxing  all  for  the  religion  of  only  some. 
Church-rates  no  injustice  to  Dissenters,  because  they  are  a  rent- 
charge  !  Downright  palaver  and  cant !  It  is  fashionable  to  talk 
about  the  cant  of  certain  professors  of  religion.  We  w  ill  back 
your  Whig  nonchalants  of  office,  your  philosophic  red-tapisU, 
your  Tadpoles  and  your  Tapers,  for  cant,  any  day  of  the  week. 
Political  cant  out-cants  all  the  cant  of  all  your  Mawworms,  your 
Joseph  Surfaces,  your  Jeremy  Diddlers.  Whited  sepulchres 
are  ye,  ye  political  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  House  ot 
Commons. 
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Sir  William  Clay  honoured  himself,  his  intelligent  constituency, 
and  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  when  he  said  that  he  felt 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  that  Church  to  be  beholden,  in  part,  for  its 
support,  to  the  coerced  contributions  of  conscientious  Dissenters. 
Lord  John  Russell — the  prime  minister  of  the  most  enlightened 
country  in  the  world — differs  from  that  opinion.  Though  it  is 
desirable  that  the  church-rate  system  should  be  abolished,  yet,  in 
fact,  it  is  no  injustice  for  the  State,  if  it  think  proper,  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  Dissenters  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  from  which 
they  dissent,  because,  forsooth,  they  do  derive  an  advantage 
from  the  State  Establishment.  And  this  is  the  advantage  which, 
according  to  the  noble  lord,  it  is  equitable  that  Dissenters  should 
be  made  to  pay  for — that  the  country,  through  its  Church  Esta¬ 
blishment,  pays  homage  to  religion  !  Without  meaning  to  give 
offence,  we  cannot  but  exclaim,  how  infinitesimally  small  and 
ignoble  is  this  idea!  The  present  church-rate  system,  it  is  true. 
Lord  John  does  not  like  or  approve.  Besides  being  gratuitously 
annoying  to  Dissenters — which  we  believe  the  noble  lord  regrets 
— ^it  is  impolitic  and  inconvenient,  as  being  a  scandal  to  the 
Church.  But  the  incurably  vicious  principle  which  that  system 
involves,  namely,  that  of  the  supposed  propriety  of  an  exaction 
by  the  State,  by  legal,  and  therefore  ultimately  forcible,  sanction, 
of  contributions  from  all  its  subjects,  of  whatever  religious  views, 
towards  the  support  of  a  State  Church,  with  a  State  Creed,  he 
avows,  defends,  belauds,  cheered  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
Mr.  Henley,  and  dishonoured  by  the  fulsome  panegyrics  of 
every  trumpery  High -church  Tory  paper  in  the  provinces.  A 
State  Church  a  homage  to  religion!  Yes,  such  homage  as  Judas 
paid  when  he  betrayed  his  Divine  Master  with  a  kiss !  The 
homage  paid  to  the  dignity  of  our  manhood  by  the  slave-owner 
as  he  drives  his  human  cattle  to  their  dinner !  The  homage 
which  adultery  pays  to  the  pure  and  holy  institution  of 
marriage!  We  are  not  now,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  those  who  belong  to  the  Church,  nor  of  the  reli¬ 
giousness  of  that  Church,  in  so  far  as  that  exists  in  the  true 
and  excellent  portions  of  its  Articles,  and  its  Liturgy ;  in  the 
piety  and  virtue  of  its  bishops,  its  clergy,  or  any  of  its  members. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  the  State-connexwn  of  that 
Church.  A  homage  to  religion,  when  the  sceptre  of  an  earthly 
sovereign — a  Charles  II.,  or  a  George  IV. — wields  almost  un¬ 
limited,  illimitable  power  over  a  Church  which  should  be  free 
^th  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  himself  hath  made  it  free  !  If 
an  Archbishop  cannot  conscientiously  consecrate  Dr.  Hampden, 
his  only  alternative  is,  it  seems,  to  resign,  and  disrobe  him^df 
l^fore  the  footstool  of  the  temporal  monarch.  Capital  constitu¬ 
tional  doctrine,  good  law,  this,  in  the  sacrosanct  Court  of  the 
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Queen’s  Bench  of  England.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood 
That  was  a  sound,  righteous,  constitutional  decision  of  Lord 
Denman.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  thrill  of  delight  with  which 
we  listened  to  the  great  Chief  J ustice — ^the  very  impersonation 
of  judicial  dignity  and  eloquence — when,  indignantly,  and  in 
the  noblest  tones  of  his  fine  voice,  he  exclaimed, — ‘  AVhat,  are  we 
to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  from  the  massy  tomes  of  the  Canon 
Law,  and  take  them  down  to  be  taught  from  them,  at  this  time  of 
day,  what  is  the  Common  Law  of  England?’  Yes,  he,  and  that 
sound  and  learned  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  were  right.  If  the 
Church  will  submit  itself  to  the  State,  its  due  submission  should 
be  boldly  maintained,  so  long  as  it  receives  from  the  State  its 
glittering  bags  of  gold.  A  proud  hierarchy  ought  not  to  lord 
It  over  the  crown  of  free  England.  The  firmly-grasped  sceptre 
of  our  beloved  Queen  should  be  loftily  elevated  above  crook  and 
mitre,  so  long  as  bishops  will  condescend  to  receive  crook  and 
mitre  at  the  hands  of  the  accidental  minister  of  the  day.  Imagine 
a  scene.  There  they  go,  seven-and-twenty  bishops,  in  stately  pro¬ 
cession,  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Primate  of  all  England. 
There  go  the  spiritual  lords — venerable  and  veritable  successors 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Apostles — riding  along,  in  blue  carriages, 
to  the  palace  of  Lambeth.  Of  these  learned  divines  we  say,  as 
we  feel,  nothing  that  is  personally  disrespectful ;  but  we  cannot, 
in  our  consciences,  believe,  that  any  system  of  which  such  an 
imaginary  scene  would  be  a  type,  could,  either  in  good  taste,  or 
with  sound  religious  propriety,  be  described  as  a  homage  to 
religion. 

M^ile,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  see  why  Dissenters  may 
not  consistently,  and  even  wisely,  exert  themselves  for  the  redress 
of  their  practical  grievances,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  also 
acting  with  equal  or  greater  zeal  for  the  removal  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  itself — the  jons  et  origo  malorum  ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  no  reason  why  high-minded  statesmen  may  not 
exert  themselves  to  remove  all  the  grievances  of  which  they 
believe  Dissenters  justly  complain,  even  though  they  may  alto¬ 
gether  differ  from  them  on  the  question  or  principle  of  an  Esta¬ 
blishment.  With  all  due  deference  to  Lord  John,  we  must  say, 
that  it  struck  us  as  being  somewhat  unworthy  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  inconsistent  with  his  usual  dignity,  to  seem  to  complain,  on 
the  recent  occasion,  that  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  Dis¬ 
senters  in  urging  the  redress  of  their  practical  grievances,  extend, 
in  their  consequences,  much  further  than  the  limits  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  demand.  Who  wishes  to  disguise  this  ?  It  ought  not  to 
be  disguised  if  it  could  be.  The  propriety  of  State-churches  is 
the  great  question  of  the  age.  Statesmen,  in  their  character^ 
such,  must  soon  make  up  their  minds  upon  it ;  and  those  who 
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may  take  the  erroneous  view  of  that  question — for  the  present 
we  will  not  assume  the  point — must,  ultimately,  and  soon,  be 
conquered  by  the  rapidly  advancing  knowledge  and  intelligence 
of  the  day.  In  the  meantime,  let  quick  justice  be  rendered 
to  those  who  are  suffering  palpable  and  undeniable  wrong. 
^Lct  them  once  get  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  then,  O 
then!*  Was  not  this  the  stale  twaddle  used  against  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  that  great  and  just  measure.  Catholic  Emancipation  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  must  touch  very  briefly  on  the  policy  of  the 
Dissenters.  First  of  all,  then,  they  must  never  think  of  con¬ 
stituting  themselves  a  separate  political  party.  It  would  be  im¬ 
politic,  but  it  would  be  still  more  unpatriotic.  They  must  not 
hang  on,  as  obsequious  followers  of  any  party.  The  Whigs,  it 
is  true,  have  treated  them,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  some¬ 
what  shabbily.  Only  think  of  Lord  John  Russell  saying,  as  he 
is  reported  to  have  done,  in  his  speech,  at  the  close  of  last  ses¬ 
sion,  that  the  insignificant  minority,  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  resident  in  Ireland,  are  fairly 
entitled  to  have  an  establishment  kept  up  for  them.  And  this 
opinion,  we  believe,  was  unaccompanied  with  any  ch'eering 
intimation  of  the  probable  future  availableness,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  Ireland,  of  any  application  of  the  once  much- 
vaunted  Whig  principle  of  appropriation.  It  is  time  enough, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Ward  were  at  his  post  in  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
in  order  that  his  continual  presence  in  the  House  may  not  pro¬ 
voke  inconvenient  reminiscence.  That  we  may  not  be  misap¬ 
prehended,  we  say  at  once,  that  in  making  this  allusion,  we  have 
no  idea  of  implying  approval  of  any  measure  which  would 
make  any  new  appropriation  of  Church  property  for  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  religious  purpose,  whatever.  Catholic,  or  Protes¬ 
tant,  or  Dissenting.  Then,  again,  in  the  West  Riding,  the 
other  day,  the  Whigs  became  unblushing  apostates  to  Tory¬ 
ism,  and  pleaded,  as  their  excuse,  their  own  misapprehensions, 
if  not  calumnies,  respecting  a  political  liberal  and  one  of 
the  best  of  men.  But,  still,  let  not  the  Dissenters  do  any¬ 
thing  under  even  a  momentary  feeling  of  resentment.  They 
were  charged  with  having  forgotten  this  maxim  on  several 
occasions  at  the  last  election ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
charge  was  true.  They  acted  under  a  sense  of  self-respect,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  self- vindication.  We  hope  they  will  have 
spirit  enough  to  persevere  in  a  similar  policy  at  the  next  general 
election.  Their  success  was  great  and  brilliant,  beyond  all 
reasonable  expectation.  But  never  let  them  go  over  to  the 
Tories.  Remember  Graham’s  Bill,  and  our  desperate  struggle  to 
rescue  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  poor  from  the  dominating 
influence  of  an  arrogant  priesthood.  We  n'spect  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
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as  a  man  who  means  well  for  his  country.  And  notwithstanding 
his  errors,  we  respect  Lord  John  Russell.  No  finer  vindication 
of  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty  was  ever  uttered  in 
Parliament,  than  his  perspicuous  and  eloquent  speech  on  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Jew  Bill  of  last  session. 

W e  hope  that  those  influential  men  among  the  Dissenters,  who 
have  not  hitherto  joined  the  Anti-state-church  Association,  may 
think  it  not  only  expedient,  but  desirable,  to  do  so  forthwith. 
The  modern  Luther — Mr.  Noel — has  cut  the  Gordian-knot  for 
all  timid  hesitants  on  the  question  itself.  Let  the  old,  well-tried 
Dissenters  act  accordingly.  If  Dissenters  must  lean  to  a  party, 
it  should  be,  as  we  have  before  said, — the  great  patriotic  party— 
the  people ! 
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